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F the watch you have 
mow is nearing the end 
of its usefulness, or is 
disappointing to you in 
any way, get an Jngersoll-Trenton. 
From the minute you put it in 
your pocket you will be sure 
that you have at last found a 
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| x Se B i watch that will not fail you—the 
| FOUNDED BY CaN only watch you will need for the 
| ORISON SWETT MARDEN WSS *MAY 1910: rest of your life, barring acci- 
| dents. 


Every Ingersoll-Trenton is fine- 
Frontispiece by JOHN NEWTON HOWITT ly jeweled and keeps time to the 


minute, We guarantee this; you 


Cover by DAN SAYRE GROESBECK. 
| 
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: ed Dot Samuel Hopkins Ad 
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: The Second of the “ Average Jones” Detective Stories if pres shrough lang ieveid s 
Mithssiden Obi: Loans ica use. It is a joy to carry such a 
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Magicians of Music . : ; ; ; A. E. Thomas 308 ; 
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| Janey and the Social Revolution (A Story) Inez Haynes Gillmore 1 
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The Soul of Day (Verse) Jeannette Marks If you want to spend only $5.00 


Uncle Sam in Blunderland . Arthur I, Street : Yore. a8 PROP: SA SR 


| Her Polar Star (A Story of the Stage) ; * Louise Closser Hale 


ton in a durable nickel case. 

Make it $7.00 and the case 

| Illustrations by Waller Tittle will be ten-year gold-filled. For 

| The Home-Coming of Katie Devlin (4 Story) William Mailly $9.00 you can get an Ingersoll- 

Mlustration’ by Will Colby Trenton in a twenty-year gold- 

| . The Women’s NationalGame . . Mary Heaton Vorse filled case—a superb watch fit 
| Illustrations by G. H. Mitchell for the most critical user. 

| The Road to Youth (Verse). P . John Kendrick Bangs Possibly you are ready right now 


for a practical demonstration in 

The Power Behind the Republic Charles Edward Russell 
Sixth and Concluding Article: Big isfaction. In that case do two 
Business—Our Master or Our Servant 


things: first, rely on this adver- 
tisement; second, go straight to 


watch-economy and watch—sat- 


The Vanishing Host (A Story) : . Howard Markle Hoke 
Illustrations by H. J. Mowat your jeweler and tell him what 


Emergencies—The Test of Ability . Orison Swett Marden you want. INSIST on an Inger- 


The Sh ie . - soll-Trenton. There !—that is 
e Shears of Destiny (Serial St : eroy Scott : 
y pinata Pe erie y absolutely the best thing we can 
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tell you about watch-buying. 
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‘¢ As time goes on’ we continue to make more than one- 
half of all the watches made in the United States. 


We also manufacture the famous INGERSOLL 
Watches at $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. We 
have been doing this for seventeen busy years. 
Ingersoll models are sold by 60,000 dealers. 
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time daily for fourteen days. It 
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Five Times Last Year’s 








Call for Overlands 


The demand for Overland automobiles is five times last year’s record. 





Yet the Overland last year was one of the big-selling cars. 





It is a wonderful 


thing when an output jumps so quickly to-140 cars daily. When a car does 
that, against today’s competition, you ought to know that car. 


Our Amazing Sales 





our Overland factories, employing 4,000 
rn out an Overland every four minutes. 
ring February—ending just before this 
tten—our orders received for immediate 
amounted to twice our production. And 
y is a midwinter month. 

1 fifth Overland factory is _ being 
We are preparing to work nights 
The Overland dealers—in 800 cities 

ing to be kept supplied. 

mand for Overlands is twenty times as 

two years ago. It is five times as large 
It is larger now, and is growing 
han for any other car on the market. 

all this demand is solely due to the 
the cars have made. Each car has sold 
ind the others sold others. For, until 
nths ago, there was no Overland adver- 


year 


car which is winning these legions of 
which has so outrivaled a hundred 
tors—is bound to win you when you 


The Main Reasons 





Overland was designed by a mechanical 
ifter most other cars had been fully 
yped. He was able to compare the work 
ndred designers by actual results in use. 
for every part he chose the best device 
e best engineers had worked out. 
he created a wonderful engine—power- 
iple and all-enduring. Next he reduced 


imber of parts as the best way to minimize 

\ single part which he invented did 
with 47. 

he simplified the operation. 


Three of 





)verland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25h. p.—102-inch wheel base. 
With single rumble seat, $1,050—double rumble seat, 


$1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100 





IF GUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE” 


. to others. 


the Overland models operate by pedal control. 
Push a pedal forward to go ahead, and back- 
ward to reverse. Push another pedal forward 
to get on high speed. The hands have nothing 
to do but steer. 

As a result, a child can master the car in ten 
minutes. A novice can run it the first time he 
takes the wheel. 

And the Overland is almost trouble-proof. 
Give it oil and water and it will always keep 
going. We have run one of these cars 7,000 
miles, night and day, without stopping the en- 
gine. Many an owner has. run from 7,000 to 
10,000 miles without even cleaning a spark 
plug. The car has been run as far as 28 miles 
on one gallon of gasoline. 

That is why Overland owners sell these cars 
They are as faithful as horses, as 
economical as horses, as easy as a horse to 
drive and to care for. 


Our Costly Machinery 


About $3,000,000 has been invested in plants 
and machinery to produce the Overland car. 
The parts are made by automatic machines, so 
that error or variation is out of the question. 
Accuracy is secured—just as in watch making 
—to the ten-thousandth part of an inch, 

The various parts of the car, in the process of 
making, pass more than 10,000 inspections. 

Then every chassis, before the body is added, 
is given a thorough test on hard roads. Asa 
result, every Overland car goes out in perfect 
condition. 


The Cutting of Cost 


In the past year alone we have cut our costs 
20 per cent. We have done this through mul- 
tiplied output, labor-saving machinery, and 


The 








Two of the many 


Overland Models 


All prices include 
Magneto and full 
lamp equipment 


through making the parts which other makers 
buy. 

This year we are selling a 25-horsepower 
Overland, with a 102-inch wheel base, for 
$1,000. No other car of equal power and size 
is sold at near this price. 

We sell a 40-horsepower Overland, with a 
112-inch wheel base, for $1,250. For $1,500 we 
are selling a car with all the power and speed— 
all the style and appearance—that any man 
can want. All prices include five lamps and 
magneto. 

No other maker can afford to give what the 
Overland gives for the money. We use four 
separate cylinders, employ a five-bearing crank 
shaft—use for every part the very best that 
men know. But our modern machinery and 
enormous production give us a vast advantage. 


Ask for the Facts 


We have two books which every man should 
read if he wants to keep up with motor car 
progress. They are fascinating books and they 
tell a wonderful story. Cut out this coupon as 
a reminder to ask us to send them free. 





The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the two books free. 




















A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. Price with single 
rumble seat, $1,250—double rumble seat, $1,275—with 


5-passenger Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400 
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Stories of Power, 
Humor and Charm 


T IS OUR BELIEF that during the next Ss 
four months we-shall publish the 


best fiction as regards quality, variety 
and interest that has ever appeared in 
Success MaGazine. 
say that we have spared no expense in 
gathering this large group of stories 


from the best living American writers. . 
Of the quality of certain of these writers . 


our readers are already having a taste. 


Those who read “ The B-Flat Trom- $3 
bone” last month and who will read vi 
“Red Dot” in thepresent number need 


no further introduction to that extraor- 
dinary character, new to the mystery 
story, “ Average” 
Visor,” or to the work of his creator, 


Samuel Hopkins Adams. Other stories § 
in this series for which we have defi- 


and : 


nitely arranged are “ Pin Pricks” 
“The Mercy Sign,” to appear in the 
June and July numbers respectively. 


Perhaps there will be even more of J 


these “ Average’’ Jones stories. That 
depends on Mr. Adams. 


Another fresh and fascinating charac- & 


teris little “ Janey” Elizabeth Blair, 
who makes her first appearance this 
month in “ Janey and the Social Rev- 
olution.” Inez Haynes Gillmore is 
rapidly coming to the front as the 
best delineator of girlhood and boyhood 
since Louisa M. Alcott. We venture 
to predict that “ Janey”’ will soon be 
known and loved by hundreds of 
thousands of readers. Next month, in 
“ Janey and the Stork,” this comically 


serious nine-year-old upsets the gravity 
of an entire community by the busi- € 
ness-like way in which she goes after 
There | 


will be other “Janey” stories later on. § 


the most mysterious of birds. 


A Remarkable Novelette 


« 


of a very unusual short novel by 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. Miss 
Abbott is remembered as the author of 
“The Tired Girl.” Gifted with a most 
unusual fertility of episodeand buoyancy 
and charm of expression, she has un- 
mistakably found herself in this little 


We are free to Be 


Jones, the “ Ad- & 
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otty Maxke-Be teve’” is the title $ 











Is This Boy Worth Saving? 


N THE June number will appear an 
article of exceptional importance, —& 
entitled, 


The Evils of the 
Night Messenger Service 


S 


HORE» 


HIS article was prepared with the utmost ca 
care from material secured in an exhaus- . 
tive investigation. The work which the $4 
night messenger boys are called on to do “ 


and the environment into which many, if not 
most of them, are thrown, are so thoroughly 
vicious that a campaign is now being con- 
ducted with the purpose of causing the 
enactment of legislation which will prevent 
the employment of minors in the night mes- 
senger service. We are glad to lend the 
influence of SUCCESS MAGAZINE to this 
campaign. The article was written by 
Leroy Scott. 
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§ love-story. It is full of surprises; in- 
¥ deed, the idea on which the story is ] 
} based is entirely new in fiction. % 
“ Molly Make-Believe ” will appear in ! 
two parts; probably in August and 


September. 


> Other Stories of Charm 
and Feeling 


xe 


Lo Crosser Hate, author of & 

* Her Polar Star,’”’ which appears 
in the present number, and also of those 
delightful novels, “ The Actress” and 
“A Motor-Car Divorce,” has written 
another charmingly humorous story of « 
’ the stage, entitled “ The Love-Letters 
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of a Leading Man.” This tale of 


Mm “temperament” and matinee girl idol- 
4 atry is both wholesome and amusing. 


Van Buren’s’. whimsical 


Evelyn 


S Cockney stories are well known to our 


readers, and therefore it is enough to 
say that “ Mr. Raymond and Their 
Majesties” is in her best vein. 


Human and Humorous Stories 


LLIs PARKER BUTLER was called to 
serve on a jury not long ago. 
Struggling between a sense of the 
duties of citizenship and a sense of per- 
sonal inconvenience, he finally surren- 
dered to the humor of the situation. 
“On Jury Duty” is the result. Mr. 
Butler never wrote anything funnier. 
Harris Dickson, who writes of 
things Southern with thorough under- 
standing as well as kindly humor, has 
evolved a new character in the Eastern 
Tenderfoot who goes bear and alligator 
hunting on the Little Sunflower River. 


% The first of these “Tenderfoot Tales” 
= has to do with “ A She Bear, a Lone 
§ Cabin, and the Tail of a Shirt.” 
§ entitled “ The Tenderfoot Goes Bear- 


It is 


Hunting.” 

“On the Ebb Tide,” by Daniel 
Wilbur Steele, is the tale of how 
“Gloomy” came to grief. “Old 


‘ Well-Well,” by Zane Grey, is a base- 


ball story packed full of the spirit and 


feeling of the game. 


Two Stories About Women 


Goop Woman’s Heart,” by 
G. B. Lancaster, author of “ His 
Big Picture,” “Sons o’ Men,” etc., 
will appear in the June number. It is 
a big story, full of power, and convey- 
ing a wholesome lesson. 

“The Mercy of the Lord,” by 
Mary. Heaton -Vorse, has to do with 


s the simple fishing folk of Cape Cod. 


Mrs. Vorse has written some. original 
and remarkable fiction, but we recall 
none of her work which is so deep and 
true in its feeling for the pathetic un- 
dercurrents.of life as this simple tale. 
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This price includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack. 


Material—Design—Overhead Charges 
\anufacturing Cost and Profite-Agents’ Commission 


When you buy any motor car, you pay in some proportion for 








these six factors. 





Now 

















en, let us see how much of each you 


get for your money in the Hudson Touring Car at $1150. 


What You Get In Material 


ure 123 fine steel forgings in the, Hudson. 
elling for less than $1,500 has as many. The 
shaft is a one-piece, heat-treated drop forging, 
1 tensile strength of 100,000 Ibs. The Crank 
1 Transmission Case are of the finest alumi- 
ke the cheap cast iron used in many low- 
The Driving Gears of the rear axle are of 
t nickel steel. A special grade of gray iron is 
1 in the pistons and piston rings, insuring 
wear. The Running Boards, Steps and front 
irds are of. beautifully polished aluminum. 
ever wear out or need attention. Our paint 
pecifications are particularly rigid. And so 
hout the entire car—the utmost care is exer- 
lection of materials. 
iaterial involves the best of judgment in buy- 
ir. H. E. Coffin, our Vice-President and head 
i ng Department, personally oversees the 
for every ounce of Hudson material. Mr. 
designed three of America’s foremost cars. 
y trips abroad keep him in touch with the 
European methods and ideas. His reputation 
)r car engineer is International, and any expert 
you that his O. K. on material is sufficient 
ts quality, and proof of its particular adapta- 
the purpose. 
h for Hudson material. 


What You Get In Design 


uld cost no more to build a good looking auto- 
than another kind. It is simply a question of 
ng and designing ability. The Hudson Tour- 
at $1150 is not only the best looking in its 
it we believe one of the most beautiful auto- 
built, regardless of cost. 
the Lrg line body—the sweep of the 
the big, clean cut hood—the wide side door— 
t of s pera post—the unusual length of foot 
n the front seat. These points are hard to 
even in much higher priced cars. 
t the wheel of any car you know. Then do the 
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FILL OUT THIS COUPON and MAIL TODAY 


n Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mail New Hudson Catalog to 
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same in the Hudson. You will appreciate the Hudson 
comfort. The main features of high-class design in 
the Hudson are the powerful, 4-cylinder, long stroke 
Renault type motor (Renault motors are the pride of 
Europe)—a selective sliding gear transmission, instead 
of a common, cheap, planetary type—a semi-floating 
rear axle like the best European cars—big, expensive, 
three-quarter elliptic rear springs—and a length of over 
9 feet between front and rear axle. The two later 
features make the Hudson as easy riding as the highest 
priced car. 


Hudson Manufacturing Cost 


‘*That Hudson car is the simplest, most clean cut of 
any onexhibition.” That remark was heard innumera- 
ble times at.all the big, recent automobile shows. The 
very simplicity of the Hudson means low manufactur- 
ing cost. In the Hudson, you find no superfluous rods, 
bolts or wires. Nowhere are two or more parts used 
where one will do. You do not have to be a manu- 
facturer to know that the absence of complications and 
the use of few parts saves time and labor and cost. 

Simplicity is~the very key-note of good engineering 
practice. No car is so simple mechanically as the 
Hudson. That’s why Hudson manufacturing cost is 
low in proportion to the quality. And there are no 
freakish ideas in the Hudson either. You cannot 
afford them. Neither can we. Hudson features 
and Hudson refinement are new in a car at the 
Hudson price. but they are not new or sensational in 
the sense of never having been used before. They 
have been tried, tested and proven out on the highest 
priced cars, both in America and in Europe. 


Hudson Overhead Charges 


Overhead charges include all salaries, and expense 
incurred in marketing a product. Every officer of the 
Hudson Company is a stockholder. They are all active 
in the business. _They must get their profits in divi- 
dends, not in salaries. Every officer has been in the 
manufacturing end of the automobile business since 
automobiles were first built in this country. They 
have built good cars and know by actual experience 
how to keep Hudson overhead expense at a minimum. 
You can find out who they are and what they have 
done from the Hudson Catalog. 

In the Hudson price, there is included no item 
charged up to distribution—for the getting of agents. 
We did not have to spend money to get them. The 








agents of the country knew us and the best among 
them came to Detroit to get the agency for Hudson 
cars. The distributing end of our business will cost us 
neither worry nor money, because we will continue 
to give so much for the money that the Hudson agency 
in any city will always be eagerly sought. 


A Word About Profit 


We do not claim that we are fhe largest automobile 
manufacturers. We never expect to be. But we do 
claim to be among the largest producers of high class 
cars. Because we insist upon a quality car, we must 
be content with a moderate profit, An examina- 
tion of the car itself will verify this state- 
ment. The men who own the Hudson Company 
have faith in the future. Hudson cars are being built 
to justify your confidence. Every Hudson sold to date 
has sold others. Owners have found unusual value in 
the car. 


In the Hudson the value is all there before 
your eyes in good, sound, automobile design, 
material and finish. You do not have to go 
into the books of the Company to find your 
** value received.”’ 


Neither do you have to accept the reputation of the 
men in the Hudson Company as part of your value 
received. But because of their reputation and their 
ability, you can rely on their continuing to give you in 
the Hudson cars, the most possible for the money. 


Agents’ Commission 


We say nothing about the sixth item, Agents’ Com- 
mission, as practically all makes of cars are sold on the 
same commission basis. But we do wish to say, how- 
ever, that every Hudson dealer invites you to make the 
most careful examination of Hudson cars. The dealers 
know from their own broad experience that in the 
Hudson you get more for your money than in any other 
car. Remember the six factors which enter into the 
selling price when you are examining the Hudson. 
You will see for yourself that you are asked to pay for 
the right proportion of each of them. 

You owe it to yourself to examine the Hudson 
—as soon as you can conveniently do so, In 
the meantime, the Hudson catalog will give 
you further evidence in support of our claims. 

We invite you to send for it to-day, the coupon 
being for your convenience. 








‘Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


SEE PAGE 299 
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“Somebody Wrote to “His Congressman” 


n Marcu 19, by a vote of 191 to. 155 

on the Norris resolution (the Insurgents 
voting with the Democrats), the Speaker of 
the National House of Representatives was 
removed from the Committee on Rules, 
which until that time had been the inner 
citadel of machine control of the House. 
The newspapers have familiarized the entire 
country with the details of that fight. Our 
own comment will be found on page 330 of 
the present number. We wish here simply 
to call the attention of our readers to what 
seems to us the most significant fact in all 
this bloodless revolution. 

This fact is— 

“* Somebody wrote to his Congressman.” 

Those of us who believe in the genius of 
democracy have of late years observed the 
trend of social and political affairs with some 
concern. We have recognized that there is 
a considerable number of citizens scattered 
about the country who do not believe in 
democracy at all, who could never be brought 
to put their trust in the plain people of 
whom the nation is mainly composed. 
These are the ones who deprecate “ mob 
rule’” and “popular hysteria,” who pin 
their faith to ‘‘sober second thought” and 
deplore any disturbance of “ the established 
order.” Sometimes it has seemed as if 
these conservative ones were destined to tri- 
umph for the apparent reason that the plain 
ones could not be made to understand the 
complexities of the economic basis of our 
political structure. 

We have seen the most powerful and 
adroit politicians, lawyers, bankers, manu- 
facturers and caterers to the public service 
building -up barriers against the public in 
order that none of this “hysteria” should 
seriously threaten their structure of privilege 
and power. 

We have seen the leaders.of the Senate 
and the House, after perfecting their bicam- 
eral machine and selling it outright to the 
highest contributor, so develop the black 
art of political jugglery and hocus-pocus that 
a bewildered and vaguely discouraged public 
has for a long time appeared to accept extor- 
tion and deceit as its humble daily portion. 

But it became evident some time ago that 
this great commercial-governmental system 
was vulnerable at certain points; particularly 
in the House, which, in spite of the rule of 
the ring, was close enough to the people to 
be responsive to public opinion now and 


then, under great pressure. How to apply 
this pressure was the problem. 

And then— 

“Somebody wrote to his Congressman.” 

Then another wrote—and another. The 
trickle became a stream, the stream a flood. 

Letters and telegrams, each from a voting 
unit, poured in by the thousand. The Con- 
gressman read, frowned, then called his sec- 
retary and dictated a reply. That Congress- 
man has never felt quite so easy, quite so_ 
cock-sure, since the receipt of that first 


letter. When it came to voting on the 
“Cannonism”’ issue he thought of those 
letters, He also thought of what he would 


have to face if he should ignore them. 
Truly it is a great thing to “hear from 
the country.” ¢ 

The fight is far from won. The corpora- 
tions still rule the country, though they 


have lost a skirmish or two, Congress is in 
chaos. This is bad, of course; but isn’t 
democracy worth a little discomfort? Some 
of our fathers died for it. If you check the 
people so that they can not rule, somevody 
else will rule. You must believe either in 
democracy or in something else. 

We shall probably never have a real de- 
mocracy until we find a way to simplify our 
Government and fix responsibility clearly. 
Even then it will probably not be effective 
without some substantial devices of the 
nature of the initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall. 

But until we shall have better devices for 
insuring that the people shall rule, we have 
something. We have the postal service. 
We can send letters, tens of thousands of 
them—letters of commendation, of criticism, 
and of friendly counsel. The “interests” 
keep the wires and mails busy. So should 
we. Not one citizen among us is too hum- 
ble. These messages would go a long way 
toward counteracting the influence of those 
letters and telegrams from the interests. 
Good friends, in this idea lies a direct appli- 
cation of the democratic principle. We 
can make ourselves felt, as thinking, voting, 
democratic units ; and if there are enough of 
us we can even make our representatives 
represent us. 

Perhaps “the end of Cannonism,” slight 
as the actual victory is, marks not only the 
destruction of the old but the beginning of 
the new. 

Is it too much to hope? 
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The Second 


of the 


Average 


ROM his ‘inner sanctum, 
Average Jones stared ob- 
liquely out upon the whirl 

of Fifth Avenue, warming 
itself under a late March sun. 
In the outer offices a line of 
anxious applicants was being 


disposed of by his trained assist- J A 
ants. To the advertising expert’s ones 
offices had come that day but ° 
three cases difficult enough to be Detective 
referred to the Ad-Visor himself. : 

Two were rather intricate finan- Stories 


cial lures which Average Jones 
was able to dispose of by a mere 
“Don’t.” The third was a Spiri- 
tualist announcement behind by 
which lurked a shrewd plot to 


entrap a senile millionaire into a SAMUEL 
marriage with the medium. These HOPKINS 
having been settled, the expert 

was free to muse upon a para- ADAMS 


graph which had appeared in all 
the important New York morning 
papers of the day before. 


‘*REWARD—$1,000 reward for information as to slayer of Brindle 
Bulldog ‘Rags’ killed in office of Malcolm Dorr, Stengel Building, 
Union Square, March 29.” . 


“That’s too much money for a dog,” decided Average Jones. 
ticularly one that has n’t any bench record. 
the thing.” 

Slipping on his coat he walked briskly down the avenue, and crossing 
over to Union Square, entered the gloomy old building which is the sole 
survival of the days when the Stengel estate foresaw the upward trend 
of business toward Fourteenth Street. Stepping from the elevator at the 
seventh floor, he paused underneath this sign: 


“Pate 
1’ll just have a glance into 


MALCOLM Dorr 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST 
Hours 10 to 4. 


Entering, Average Jones found a fat young man, with mild blue eyes, 
sitting at a desk. 

“Mr. Dorr?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the fat. young man nervously, ‘“‘but if you are a 
reporter, | must—”’ 

“Tam not,” interrupted the other. 
and—I want that $1,000 reward.” 

The chemist pushed his chair back and rubbed his forehead. 

“You mean you have—have found out something ?”’ 

“Not yet. But I intend to.” 

Dorr stared at him in silence. 

“You are very fond of dogs, Mr. Dorr?”’ 

“Eh? Oh, yes. Yes, certainly,” said the other, mechanically. 

Average Jones shot a sudden glance of surprise at him, then looked 
dreamily at his own finger nails. 

_ “| can sympathize with you. | have exhibited for some years. 
dog was perhaps a green-ribboner ?.”’ 
““Er—oh—yes; I believe .so.” 

“Ah! Several of mine have been. 
after medal; a beautiful glossy brown bulldog, with: long silky ears, and 


“| am an expert on advertising, 


, 


Your 


the slender splayed-out legs that are so highly -prized -but.so seldom seen: 


nowadays. His tail, too, had the truly Willoughby curve, from his dam 
who was a.famous courser.” 

Mr. Dorr looked puzzled. 
dog for coursing,” he said, vaguely. 

Average Jones smiled with almost affectionate admiration at the crease 
along the knee of his carefully pressed trousers. His tone, when’next 
he spoke, was that of a youth bored with. life’ Any of his intimates 
would have recognized in it, however, the characteristic evidence that his 
mind was ranging swift and far to a conclusion. 

“Mr. Dorr,” he drawled, ‘‘ who—er—owned your—er—dog ?” 





“Why, I—I did,” said the startled chemist. 

“Who; gave him to you?” 

“A friend.” 

“Quite so. Was it that—er—friend who—er—offered the reward?” 


“What makes you think that?” 

“This, to be frank. A man who does n’t know a bulldog from a bed- 
spring isn’t likely to be offering a thousand dollars to avenge the death 
of one. And the minute you answered my question as to whether you 








One in particular, took medal., 


“| didn’t know they used that kind of © 
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cared for dogs, | knew yourdid n’t. 


. When you fell for a green rib- 
_— bon, and a splay-legged, curly- 
tailed medal-winner in the brindle 

Page Amy bull class (there’s no such class, 
by the way), | knew you were 


bluffing. Mr. Dorr, who—er— 
has been—er—threatening your 
life?” 

The chemist swung around in 
his chair. 

“What do you know?” he 
demanded. 


“Nothing. I’m guessing. It’s 
a fair guess that a reasonably 
valuable brindle bull isn’t pre- 
sented to a man who cares noth- 
ing for dogs without some reason. 
The most likely reason is protec- 
tion. Is it in your case?” 

“Yes, it is,” replied the other, 
after some hesitation. 

““And now the protection is 
gone. Don’t you think you’d 
better let me in on this?” 

“Let me speak to my—my 
legal adviser first.” He called up a downtown number on the’ telephone 
and asked to be connected with Judge Elverson. “1 may have to ask 
you to leave the office for a moment,” he said to his caller. 

“Very well. But if that is United States District Attorney Roger 
Elverson, tell him that it is A. V. R. Jones who wants to know, and re- 
mind him of the missing letter opium. advertisement. 

Almost immediately, Average Jones was called back from the hall- 
way, whither he had gone. 

“Elverson says to tell you the whole thing,” said the chemist—*“ in 
confidence, of course.” 

“Understood. Now, who is it that wants to get rid of you?” 

“The Paragon Pressed Meat Company.” 

Average Jones became vitally concerned in removing an infinitesimal 
speck from his left cuff. “Ah,” he commented, “The Canned Meat 
Trust. What have you been doing to: them?” 

“Sold them a preparation of my invention for deodorizing certain by- 
products used for manufacturing purposes. Several months ago I found 
they were using it on canned meats that had gone bad, and then selling 
the stuff.” 

“Would the meat so treated be poisonous?” 

““Well—dangerous to any one eating it. habitually. 
them that they must stop.” 

“Did they reply ?”’ 

“‘A man came to see me and told me! was mistaken: He hinted 
that if 1 thought my invention was worth more than Id received, his 
principals would be glad to take the matter up with me. Shortly after 
| heard that the Federal authorities were going after the Trust, so | called 
on Mr. Elverson.” 

“Mistake Number 1. 
leaks than a sieve.” 

“That’s ptobably why | found my. private laboratory. reeking of 
cyanide fumes a fortnight later,’ remarked Dorr, drily. | “1 got: to the 
outer. air alive but not much more. A week later there-was an‘explosion 
in the laboratory. I didn’t happen to be there at the time... The odd 
feature of the explosion was that | hadn’t any explosive drugs.in the 
place at the time.” 

“ Where is: this laboratory ?”’ 

“Over in Flatbush where I live—or did live. Within a month after that, 
a friendly neighbor took a -pot-shot at a man who was sneaking up 
behind me, as I was going home late one night. . The mam shot too, but 
missed me. ' I reported it to ‘the police, and they told me to be sure and 
not let the newspapers know. Then they forgot it.” 

Average Jones laughed. ‘‘ Of course they: did.. Some day New York 
will find out that ‘the finest police force in. the world’ is the biggest 
sham outside the dime museum business. Except in the case ofycrimes 
by the regular, advertised criminals, they ’re as helpless as babies) ‘Did n’t 
you take any othet precautions?” 

“Oh, yes. I reported the attempt to Judge Elverson, - He «sent a 
Secret service man over to live with me. ‘Then 1 .got a commission out 
in Denver... When I came ‘back; ‘about a month ago, Judge »Elverson 
gave me the two dogs.” 

“Two?” 

“Yes. Rags and Tatters.” 

“Where ’s Tatters?”’ 


‘It would be very easy for 
¥ Mr. Ross to stop at this 
door on his way down-stairs"’ 


I wrote, warning 


Elverson is straight, but his office is fuller of 





By the same road as Rags.” 
| at your place in Flatbush? ”’ 
Right here in this room,” 

Jones became suddenly very 
ried about the ‘second button 
it. Having satisfied himself 

tability, he drawled, ‘‘ Er— 
er—them?P ” 

Ten days apart.” 

were your” 
> spot. That is, I was here 

tters got his death. 1 had 
he washroom: at. the further 
hall when Rags was poi- 


lo: you say poisoned ?”’ 
else could it have been? 
no wound on either of the 


there evidence of poison?” 
logical only: In Tatters’ case 
marked. He was dozing 
r near the radiator when | 
yelp and saw him snapping 
He ran across the room, 
and began licking himself. 
fteen minutes he began to 
Then he stiffened out in a 
»asm. It was like strychnine 
Before | could get a veteri- 

he was dead.” 

uu make any examination?” 
lyzed the contents of his 
but did not obtain positive 


t about the other dog?” 
That was the day before 
We had just come over 
tbush and Rags was nosing 
1) the corner—” 
ame corner where Tatters was 


near the radiator. He seemed 
iterested in something there 
left the room. I was gone not more than two minutes.’’ 
the door after your” 
a special spring lock which | had put on myself.” 
Jones crossed over and looked at the contrivance. Then his 
| to a huge, old-fashioned keyhole below the new fastening. 
lid n’t use that larger lock?” 
| have n’t for months. The key is lost, | think.” 
ing his steps the investigator sighted the hole from the radiator, 
his head. 
ot in range,” he said. ‘‘Go on.” 
eached the door on my return, I heard Rags yelp. You may 
ot to him quickly. He was pawing wildly at his nose. | 
the nearest veterinary. Within ten ‘minutes the convulsions 
[he veterinary was here when Rags died, which was within 
inutes of the first spasm. He didn’t believe it was strychnine. 
attacks were different. Whatever it was, | couldn’t find any 
in the stomach. The veterinary took the body away and 
mplete autopsy.” 
discover anything?” 
[he blood was coagulated and on the upper lip he found a 
nall pustules. He agreed that both dogs probably swallowed 
that was left in my office, though I don’t see how it could 
t there. 
won't do,’”’ returned Average Jones, positively. ‘‘A dog 
y out when he swallows poison, unless it’s some corrosive.” 
no corrosive. 1 examined the mouth.” 
it about the radiator?”’ asked Average Jones, getting down on 
beside that antiquated contrivance. ‘It seems to have been 
r of disturbance.” 
uu’re thinking of fumes,’ 
t is n’t possible.” 
| suppose not. And yet, there’s the curious feature that the 
luence seems to have emanated from the corner which is the 
note from both windows and door. Are your windows or tran- 
ypen at night P” 
windows, sometimes. The transom is kept double-bolted.” 
they face any other windows near by?” 
can see for yourself that they don’t.” 
no fire-escape and it’s too far up for. anything to come in 
treet.” Average Jones examined the walls with attention and 
i to the big keyhole, through which he peeped. 
ou ever chew gum?”’ he asked suddenly. 
hemist stared at him. ‘‘It isn’t a habit of mine,” he said. 


, 


replied the chemist, “| tested for 
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* “But you wouldn’t have any ob- 
jection to my sending for some, in 
satisfaction of a sudden irresistible 
craving?” 

“Any particular brand? I'll phone 
the corner drug store.” . 

“ Any sort will suit, thank you.” 

When the gum arrived, Average 
Jones, after politely offering some: to 
his host, chewed up a single stick thor- 
oughly. This- he rolled out to an 
extremely tenuous consistency ‘and 
spread it deftly across the unused 
keyhole,. which it completely though 
thinly veiled. 

“Now, what’s that for?” inquired 
the chemist, eyeing. the improvised 
cloture with some contempt. 

“Don’t. know,*: exactly, yet,” re- 
plied the deviser cheerfully. ‘‘ But 
when queer and fatal things happen 
in a room and there’s only one open- 
ing, it’s just as well to keep your eye 
on that, no matter how small it is. 
Better still,- perhaps, if you’d shift 
your office.” 

The fat young chemist pushed his 
hair back, looked out of the window, 
and then turned to Average Jones. 
The rather flabby lines of his face had 
abruptly hardened over the firm con- 
tour below. 

“No. I’m hanged if 1 will,” he 
said simply. 

An amiable grin overspread Average 
Jones’s face. 

““You’ve got more nerve than pru- 
dence,”’ he observed. “But I don’t 
say you aren’t right. Since you’re 
going to stick to the ship, keep your 
eye on that gum. if it lets go its hold, 


° ” 
His eyes were directed to a paragraph telling of the death of an Italian child wire me. 


“ All right,” agreed young Mr. Dorr. 
“Whatever your little game is, I'll 
play it. Give me your address in case you leave town.’ 

‘As I may do. I am going to hire a press-clipping bureau on special 
order to dig through the files of the local and neighboring city news- 
papers for recent items concerning dog-poisoning cases. If our unknown 
has devised a new method of canicide, it’s quite possible he may have 
worked it somewhere else, too, Good-by, and if you can’t be wise, be 
careful.” 

Dog-poisoning seemed to Average Jones to have become a popular 
pastime in and around New York, judging from the succession of news 
items which poured in upon him from the clipping bureau. Several days 
were exhausted by false clues. Then one morning there arrived, among 
other data, an article from the Bridgeport Morning Delineator which 
caused the Ad-Visor to sit up with a jerk. It detailed the poisoning of 
several dogs under peculiar circumstances. Three hours later he was in 
the bustling Connecticut city. There he took carriage for the house of 
Mr. Curtis Fleming, whose valuable Great Dane dog had been the last 
victim. 

Mr. Curtis Fleming revealed himself as an elderly gentleman all grown 
to a point: pointed white nose, eyes that were pin-points of irascible 
gleam, and a most pointed manner of speech. 

‘Who are you?”’ he demanded rancidly, as his visitor was ushered in. 

Average Jones recognized the type. He knew of but one way to deal 
with it. 

‘‘ Jones!’ he retorted with such emphasis that the monosyllable fairly 
exploded in the other’s face. 

‘Well, well, well,”’ said the elder man, his aspect suddenly mollified. 
“Don’t bite me. What kind of a Jones are you, and what do you want 
of me?” 

‘““New York Jones. I want to know about your dog.” 

‘Reporter ?” 

“No.” 

““Glad of it. They ’re no good. Had my reporters on this case. 
Found nothing.” 

“Your reporters?” 

“1 own the Bridgeport Delineaior.” 

“What about the dog?” 

“Good boy!” approved the old martinet. ‘Sticks to his point. 
Dog was out walking with me day before yesterday. Crossing a vacant 
lot on next square. Chased arat. Rat ran into a heap of old timber. 
Dog nosed around. Gave a yelp and came back tome. Had spasm. 
Died in fifteen minutes. And hang me, sir,” cried the old man, bringing 
his fist down on Average Jones’s knee “‘if I see how the poison got him, 
for he was muzzled to the snout, sir!” 
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““ Muzzled? Then—er—why do you—er— suggest poison?” drawled 
the young man. 

“Fourth dog to go the same way in the last week.” 

“ All in this locality ?”’ 

“Yes, all‘on Golden Hill.” 

“ Any suspicions?” 

“ Suspicions? Certainly, young man, certainly. Look at this.” 

Average Jones took the smutted newspaper proof which his” host 
extended, and read: 

““ WARNING—Residents of the Golden Hill neighborhood are 
earnestly cautioned against unguarded handling of ‘timber about 
wood-piles or out-buildings until further notice. .-Danger!” 

“When was this published?” 4 

“Was n’t published. DelineatoPrefused it. Thought it-was a-case of 
insanity.” 

“Who offered it?” 

“Professor Moseley. Tenant of mine. 
corner with old-fashioned conservatory.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“About a week.” 

“All the dogs you speak of died since then? ”’ 

“Fes 

“Did he give any explanation of the advertisement?” 

“No. Acted half-crazy when he brought it to the office, so the busi- 
ness manager said. Wouldn’t sign his name to the thing. Would n’t 
say anything about it. Begged the manager tc let him have the weather 
reports in advance, every day. The manager put the advertisement in 
type, decided not to run it, and returned the money.”’ 

“ Weather reports, eh?’’ Average Jones mused for a moment. 
long was the ad. to run?” 

“Until the first hard frost.” 

“Has there—er—been a—er 

“No.” 

“Who is this Moseley ? ” 

“Don’t know much about him. Scientific experimenter of some kind, 
I believe. Very exclusive,” added Mr. Curtis Fleming, with a grin. 
“Never associated with any of us neighbors. Rent on the nail, though. 
Insane, too, | think. Writes letters to himself with nothing in them.” 

“How’s that?” inquired Average Jones. 

The other took an envelope from his pocket and handed it over. “It 
got enclosed by mistake with the copy for the advertisement. The 
handwriting on the envelope is his own. Look inside.” 

A glance had shown Average Jones that the letter had been mailed in 
New York on March 25th. He took out the enclosure. It was a small 
slip of paper. The date was stamped on with arubber stamp. There 
was no writing of any kind. Near the center of the sheet were three 
dots. They seemed to have been made with red ink. 

“You ’re sure the address is in Professor Moseley’s writing ?”’ 

“1 ’d swear to it.” 

“It doesn’t follow that he mailed it to himself. In fact, I should 
judge that it was sent by some one who was particularly anxious not to 
have any specimen of his handwriting lying about for identification.” 

“Perhaps. What’s your interest in all this, anyway, my mysterious 
young friend?” 


Frame house on the next 


““ How 


frost since?’’ drawled Average Jones 





A queer, bent little gentleman gave them money to bury the ‘‘ bambino" 
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“Two dogs in New York poi- 
soned in something the same way 
as yours.” 

“Well, I’ve got my man. He 
confessed.” 

““ Confessed ? ” echoed Average 
Jones. 

“Practically. I’ve kept the 
point of the story to the last. 
Professor Moseley committed sui- 
cide this morning.” 

If Mr. Curtis Fleming had de- 
signed to make an impression on 
his visitor, his ambition was ful- 
filled. Average Jones got to his 
feet slowly, walked over to the 
window, returned, picked up the 
strange proof with its message of 
suggested peril, studied it, re- 
turned to the window, and stared 
out into the gray day. 

“Cut his throat about nine 
o'clock this morning,” pursued 
the other. “Dead when they 
; found him.” 

“Do you mind not talking to me for a minute?” said Average Jones 
curtly. 

“Told to hold my tongue in my own house by an uninvited stripling,” 
cackled the other. ‘“‘ You’re a singular young man. Have it your own 
way. 

River a five minutes silence the visitor turned from the window and 
spoke. ‘‘ There has been a deadly danger loose about here for which 
Professor Moseley felt himself responsible. He has killed himself. 
Why ?.” 

“‘ Because I was on his trail,’ declared Mr. Curtis Fleming. 
to face me,” 

“Nonsense. | believe some human being has been killed by this thing, 
whatever it may be, and that the horror of it drove Moseley to suicide.” 

““Prove it.” 

“Give me a morning paper.” 

His host handed him the current issue of the Delineator. 

Average Jones studied the local page. 

“Where ’s Galvin’s Alley ?”’ he asked presently. 

“Two short blocks from here.” 

“In the Golden Hill section?” 

re.” 

“Read that.” 

Mr. Curtis Fleming took the paper. His eyes were directed to a para- 
graph telling of the death of an Italian child living in Galvin’s Alley. 
Cause, convulsions. 

“By Jove!”’ said he, somewhat awed. “ You can reason, young man,” 

Together they went down the hill to a poor little house, marked by 
white crépe. The occupants were Italians who spoke some English. 
They said that four-year-old Pietro had been playing around a woodpile 

the afternoon before, when he was taken 
sick and came home, staggering. The 
doctor could do nothing. The little 
one passed from spasm into spasm and 
died in an hour. 

“Was there a mark like a ring any- 
where on the hand or face?” asked 
Average Jones. 

The dead child’s father looked sur- 
prised. That, he said, was what the 
strange gentleman who had come that 
very morning asked; a queer, bent little 
gentleman, very bald and with big eye- 
glasses, who was kind, and wept with 
them and gave them money to bury 
the “ bambino.” 

“Moseley, by the Lord Harry!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Curtis Fleming. “ But 
what was the death-agent ?”’ 

Average Jones shook his head. ‘“‘ Too 
early to do more than guess. Will you 
take me to Professor Moseley’s place ?”’ 

The old house stood four-square 
with a patched-up conservatory on one 
wing. In the front room they found 
the recluse’s body decently disposed, 
with an undertaker’s assistant in charge. 
From the greenhouse came a subdued 
hissing. 

“What ’s that?” asked Jones. 

_ “Fumigating the conservatory. There 
was a note found near the body insisting 


[Continued on page 746) 


Professor Moseley felt himself responsible 


“ Afraid 
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MAGICIANS OF MUSIC 


The Mysterious Thrilling Power of the 


Great Musicians 


By A. E. THOMAS 


Author of The Comedy, “‘Her Husband's Wife” and ‘‘ The Barnacles on 
the Ship of State” 


THE days of wizardry are not over. It is true that 

we no longer persecute certain ill-favored mem- 
bers of society and burn them at the stake by way of 
punishment for’ their supposedly malevolent designs 
upon their victims. Our wizards and witches, on 
the contrary, we shower with public praise and adula- 
tion, and smother with cash, flowers and critical 
approval. But that is merely because it 1s benevolent 
magic, white magic, under whose spell we sit and by 
whose inspiration we are, from time to time, when- 
ever we have opportunity and can afford the price, 
uplifted and inspired. Our magicians are those of 
the musical and dramatic stage. 

There was a time when wizardry upon the dramatic 
stage was not uncommon—when it was possible to 
visit a theater and see great acting—acting that trans- 
ported the beholder to realms of the imagination, that 
thrilled him to the core of his being, and that sent 
him away from the playhouse uplifted and translated 
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out of himself into a higher and a nobler sphere. 
The present generation of playgoers can remember 
such actors. Edwin Booth was one, and Richard 
Mansfield, in certain of his rdles, was another. But, 
with the possible exception of Mrs. Fiske, those 
marvelous players have all passed from this temporal 
stage. They have left behind them many artists and 
a great swarm of sleight-of-hand performers—theatrical 
prestidigitators. Many of them give much genuine 
intellectual pleasure and a great deal of intelligent 
entertainment. But none of them is a magician. It 
is not wholly their fault. A great deal of the blame 
must be borne by the men who write our plays. The 
modern drama is, perhaps, in some ways not inferior 
to the elder, but it is very different. The naturalistic 
school of play-writing has not thus far been prolific 
in the creation of great parts, and great parts make 
great actors. But whatever the cause, the magicians 
of the dramatic stage are gone and it may be that we 
shall not look upon their like again. 

Upon the musical stage, and, more particularly, the 
concert stage, conditions are different. Here the 
magician is still to be seen and heard and his magic 
was never more marvelously compelling than it is 
to-day—in the midst of the most material age of the 
most materialistic country the world has ever seen— 
and the marvel of this sort of magician is infinitely 
more baffling and mysterious than was ever the mastery 
of the wizard of the theater. I do not refer to the 
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[Continued on page 357] 
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OTHER, it is the funniest thing: I can’t seem to believe that 
MI |’m going to see Elsa. Here I’ve been waiting all this week 
it for Friday to come, and now’s it’s come, it does n’t seem as if 

it was really here. And, mother, sometimes I can’t recolleck 

w Elsa looks—I mean | can’t presackly recolleck. Sometimes | 
her face so plain and then again | can’t remember her at all.” 
mall young person who emitted these 

bounced up and down on the velvet seat 

car to emphasize them. She was a very 
person, indeed, and very young. She sat 
e a tall, slender woman, black-clad and rather 
t, who was her mother. In her lap the 


jane and the 
Social Kevolution 


by INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE* //ustrations éy ADA CN/ILLIAMSON 


depended on how far back or how near back your memory went. 
Her figure was straight and slim. Her hair was straight and tow. 
In the midst of her little round face. there bunched, higgledy-piggledy, a 
pair of blue eyes, quicksilver in their glances, yet full of a shy friendli- 
ness, an ardent curiosity, a nose which made havoc of her profile, a 
mouth so sensitive to the pull of her emotions that it would be hard to 
say what its prevailing expression was—all plen- 
tifully sprinkled or surrounded with freckles. 
Every bounce of her body proclaimed her the 
happiest little girl in the commonwealth of Massa- 

chusetts. 
And, indeed, Janey was happy, for she was go- 


young person clutched a shabby, cheap INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE ing to Scarsett. In the winter, Janey lived in Bos- 


in, Wonderland”’ which bulged with en- 
; of alien matter, a splendid new Lamb’s 


on tonin a boarding-house. Inthe winter, Janey went 


et y ee gg to a sober city school. In the winter, Janey 
from Shakespeare” which also bulged, and ti Howton fle” spent her out-of-doors hours walking primly with 
at 


nphlet, much soiled and dog-eared, entitled 

lhousand Riddles.’”’ On the turned-over seat 

nt of her rested a small, well-ventilated 

len box, in which a Maltese cat, unmistakably given over to medi- 

both morose and melancholy, alternately napped and mewed. 

ou’ve dropped Lamb,” the young person’s mother said, suddenly. 
ey, if you ever do such a thing again as to hide three books away 
|’m packing, I'll leave them in Boston. It’s perfectly ridiculous, 
10t being safe in the trunk. Who ever heard of a trunk being 


it, mother, | had another reason. I wanted to have them ready 
id to Elsa, because | have some bee-yu-tiful games to play out of 
And if 1d lost the riddle-book—oh, mother, will you please let 
sk you some riddles now? You needn’t guess them. Only pre- 
| could ask the whole thousand between here and Scarsett.” 
Certainly not, Janey. If 
anything I hate it’s 
ng riddles. How Jim ever 
to send you such an absurd 
| can’t see. Now you've 
ved ‘Alice in Wonderland.’”’ 
Well, mother, you ’ll have to 
they ’re both _ partickly 
books,” her daughter 
red. patiently, rescuing her 
ires. 
1e small young person’s name 
Jane Elizabeth Blair, and, as’ 
been indicated, she was nick- 
1 Janey. It must be ad- 
| here at the beginning that 
vas not pretty. 
least and the most that 
be said of her is that «she 
just little girl. Indeed, she 
t have. posed for a picture of 
girldom,..but . little girl ‘so 
iously normal, so piquantly 
ige, so strikingly usual that 
ended by being sui generis. 
ng at her for the first time, 
mind immediately whisked 
k to some period of childhood. 
saw another little girl, the 
nterpart of Janey. You saw 
n pantalets,and ankle ties; 
saw her in silk jersey, kilt 
t and stocking cap; you saw 
in ruffled nainsook “tires; ”’ 
saw her in a navy-blue sailor 
trimmed with flat . white 
d; you saw her in _romp- 





( 





her mother or playing with the succession - of 

queer little girls who surged transiently through 

their shiftless, faded neighborhood. All this began 
late in October, when Janey came back from Scarsett. All this ended 
early in the spring, when Janey returned to Scarsett. 

For Scarsett had every attraction that was possible to offer a small 
female being. In the first place, there was Uncle Jim, who spent all his 
summers in Scarsett writing novels, and all his winters—this was his 
own phrase—“ gold-bricking editors and publishers ”’ in New York. In 
the second place, there was a glorious month and a half in the spring 
and a glorious month and a half in the fall in which Janey attended the 
Scarsett school. And then there was always Elsa. And as for Elsa— 
but perhaps | have said enough. Let Janey speak. She will always 
speak if encouraged. It is her mother who is chorus, 

‘Mother, do you suppose that Elsa will be down at Scarsett? Do 
you suppose she has grown very 
much? Do you think she’ll think 
 FAInam ion = I’ve grown? You did have to let 
down one tuck, didn’t you, moth- 
er? Maybe Elsa hasn't grown so 
much this year as she did last 
year. You see, if she hasn't 
grown so much and I’ve growna 
lot, we’ll be much nearer to- 
gether. I wonder how God can 
keep it in His mind to stop every- 
body growing when the right time 
comes. Wouldn’t it be funny if 
He forgot once and the person 
kept on growing until his head 
hit the sky? I do wish Henry 
James would stop mewing, don’t 
you, mother? And Saturday, if 
Elsa has to take her music-lesson, 
you ’ll let Hazel Snow come over 
to spend the day with me, won't 
you, mother? And the next Sat- 
urday, if Elsa’s busy, you'll let 
me go to Hazel’s house? And 
I’ll see the barn again, and the 
cows and the pigs. I love Hazel. 
Next to Elsa | love her better 
than any little girl I know. | do 
hope I’ll have Miss Myrick in 
school. | perfickly love Miss My- 
rick. I’m going to make the 
prettiest May basket for Elsa this 
year. You’ ll help me, won’t you, 
mother? Oh, do you really think 
Elsa’s down yet, mother?” 

Chorus answers ‘‘Yes”’ ten times 
without removing her eyes from 








or a middy blouse—it all “Mother, do you think 1'm going to be a dwarft ?” her book. 
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‘In ‘The Merchant of Venice’ Portia gave Bassanio a ring"’ 


In an absent, detached manner she continues: ‘‘Don’t bounce so, 
Janey.” 

“‘ Just think, mother, there ’Il be a long, long time before anybody else 
comes to Scarsett and Elsa will play with me every day. Oh, I’m so 
happy!” 

Mrs. Blair put down her book. ‘‘Oh, Janey, that reminds me. Cousin 
Marcia’s going to spend the summer with us. She has sent the children 
to New Hampshire, all except little Caroline. She’ll bring her to 
Scarsett. So you see, you won’t be very lonely, for when Elsa ’s taking 
her music lessons, you ’ll always have Caroline.” 

“Oh, that will be lovely!” Janey said. She bounced. ‘“‘Caroline’s 
a partickly cunning little girl, isn’t she, mother?” Janey smiled with 
condescending approval of the tiny creature, lint-locked, roly-poly, 
whispering, who always trotted adoringly at her heels. Then a shadow 
dimmed this brightness. “I hope Elsa’ll like her. Elsa most genally 
hates children. And if she hates Caroline, | hope Caroline won’t butt in.” 

“Don’t say ‘ butt in,’ Janey.” 

“| don’t see how Elsa can help liking Caroline. Caroline’s such a 
darling. But if she should dislike her, you must not neglect your little 
cousin. Remember that Caroline is your guest. If you give up any- 
body, it must be Elsa. Don’t bounce so, Janey! But I don’t see why—” 

Janey’s hand went to her mother’s wrist and clutched it tight.. Thus, 
always, she palliated interruption. ‘‘ May I say ome thing, mother?” I 
could never give up Elsa. I just perfickly love and adore Elsa.” Janey’s 
tone was final. ‘‘ Mother, do you suppose I shall eyer have golden curls 
like Elsa?” 

“No, Janey,”’ Mrs. Blair said firmly, returning to her book, “ your 
hair will never be golden or curly. Don’t ask me that question again, 
because I shall always have to say the same thing to you.” 

“Then, mother,” Janey said, adapting herself with characteristic 
flexibility and fortitude, “will | ever have jet-black curls like Hazel?” 

“No,” Mrs. Blair said impatiently, “‘ your ‘hair will always be the 
same color it is now, and nothing would ever make it curl. Don’t bounce so!” 

“Then, mother, the moment | grow up, | shall buy a bottle of that 
stuff Mrs. Jenkins had at the boarding-house—I remember the. name 
perfickly—‘ Bleachine.’ And | shall take care to put it on better than 
Mrs. Jenkins did, so that my hair won’t all be brown at the roots. | 
watched her do it one day and | know just how.” 

“Janey Blair, what are you talking about? When were you in that 
Jenkins woman’s room? Don’t, for goodness’ sake, say anything’ about’ 
‘Bleachine’ in Scarsett—and | a blonde. Janey, if you bounce 
again—”’ 

“Mother, I shall not move for five minutes.”” And move Janey did 
not. It helped her to remain quiet that she was thinking hard. Her 
mind had recurred to the problem, Elsa versus Caroline. . The- slight 
gloom still lay on her spirit. She was too young ‘to.formulate what’ she 
was thinking even if she had been conscious of it. But vaguely, she ~ 
anticipated social trouble. Janey adored Elsa Morgan with her whole, 
huge, unselfish capacity for hero-worship. Elsa was three years older 
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and at least five years taller than Janey. Janey would have been con- 
tent to’play with nobody but Elsa all summer long... But there were 
other girls in the group, all older and all much, bigger than Janey. 
There was Colette Kingdon, Cordy West, Lucy Locke, Hannah Merrill, 
Betsy Clark,:and Pink Hollis who were permanent, summer citizens of 
Scarsett. And every season sent them half a dozen infantile novelties 
among the people who came to the Scarsett Arms. But Janey was the 
only little girl who was permitted to mingle with the elect of) twelve- 
and-over. Janey was proud of this social distinction; prouder still that 
it was the games of her versatile invention that these bigger girls played 
from morning till night. Janey knew that they would never. permit 
Caroline to tag their fun. If Caroline’s presence even threatened her 
position— Then Janey suddenly recalled the game, the chej-d’auvre of 
her whole winter’s thought. She thrilled with pride. Nobody could 
afford to ignore the inventor of ‘hat! But, oh, if she could only grow 
three years in one! If, at least, her little slim body would only lengthen ! 

“Mother, do you think I’m going to be a dwarft?” she asked sud- 
denly. . In her panic, she exploded in a series of bounces. 

“A dwarj! What a question! | never did see such a child. Janey, 
will you stop bounc—” She never finished. 

*‘Oh, mother. Here we are! Here we are! There’s the Partridges’ 
lilac hedge. - Please, help me on with my coat. ,1’ll carry Henry James, 
We’re most there, kitty. Oh, do hurry, mother! Suppose the train 
would go on because we were n’t ready.”’ 

“Janey, be quiet! Stop jumping up and down! Stop it, I say! ‘I 
would rather travel with a grasshopper. Yes, you may take kitty. Oh, 
if | could only put you on a leash, Janey, or send you down by express! 
There, now you ’ve dropped Lamb again. What in the world is all that 
stuff? Paper dolls!. Why did you bring all those paper dolls? There 
must be a hundred. For Elsa? And Elsa with everything in the world 
that a child could want. Well, pick them up. Pick them up, I say! 
But don’t ever—” 

After the interminable wait which precedes all railroad stops at Scar- 
sett, the train glided into the station. Mrs. Blair transferred Janey, 
Henry James and much hand-luggage to the stage. In a few moments 
they were rattling down the road. ~ 

Chorus speaks. 

“Yes, I think it has been painted. No, I don’t think they ’re here 
yet. Yes, the house looks as if it were closed. No, | don’t know what 
kind of flowers they are. Yes, it is a queer-looking tree. No, I don’t 
know why it does it. The tide goes out because—because it does. I 
don’t know exactly why—something to do with the moon, | think. No, 
1 don’t know why the river doesn’t sink in. No, it isn’t. Yes, it does. 
I don’t know I’m sure. Janey Blair, bold your tongue!” 

Janey furtively seized a small moist pink tongue-tip and held it, 
hoping that her mother would notice her discomfort and be struck with 
remorse. The stage rattled across a bridge and up a drive which curved 
over the cliff to the front of a big, rectangular, colonial house. And 
then the small pink tongue suddenly resumed business. 





“ You don't know what a baby lam" 
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‘Uncle Jim!” Janey shrieked. ‘‘Uncle Jim!” She jumped out of the 
tage before it had quite stopped. Released by this acrobatic feat, 
Henry James cut a Maltese arc in the atmosphere and gained piazza 
sanctuary. Unheeding, Janey leaped straight at the throat of a big, 
middle-aged, twinkling-eyed gentleman who received her transports with 
a fair imitation of composure. A big English bulldog trundled through 
the open door and impartially embraced and slobbered the whole: group. 

“Hullo, Miriam,” ejaculated Uncle Jim, “‘My eye, but I’m glad to 

you! Elizabeth Jane Blair, alias Janey, you are throttling me! 
Down, George Meredith! Miriam, | think you are looking pale. Elizabeth 
jane Blair, Janey-for-Long, you young wildcat, you! Ouch! Kindly 
remember that | am not a ladder. George Meredith, 1’ll whale you in 
a moment.’ Uncle Jim kissed his sister over the melange of niece and 
bulldog: 

[he party swept into the big living-room. A fire was crackling in the 
open fireplace. ‘‘Oh, I’m so happy, happy, happy, Uncle Jim!” Janey 
said, dancing from hall to living-room and back, a canine firecracker 
exploding at her heels. ‘1 guess Ill hug you again.” 

‘Miriam, if you have any influence with your offspring, kindly request 
her to remove herself from my system,” Uncle Jim pleaded, holding 
Janey so tight that wild horses could not have pried them apart. 

“| have as much influence as ever, which is none at all. She will 
certainly be the death of me with her animal spirits. But of course 
your Own conscience must tell you who has spoiled her.” 

Uncle Jim waived argument. ‘A telegram from Marcia!”’ he said. 
‘She comes with Caroline to-morrow. The Morgans won’t be here for 
a whole week.” 

“Oh,” Janey wailed, “a whole week! I can not exiskt another week.” 


With Elsa definitely seven days away, Janey found herself living 
for the moment which would deposit Caroline at her beck and call. Only 
childhood or young love could have made an eternity of the ensuing 


twenty-four hours. But at last Caroline came; a Caroline a whole year 
older and a whole year bigger, which meant very big indeed compared 
with the Janey of the same age; a Caroline as solid as if molded from 
melted lead; a Caroline whose face hung like a little brown pear out of 
a straight thatch of light-brown hair. 


For a whole week the two little girls were inseparable. Janey, of. 


course, spent much of the day in school, but from three o’clock, which 
1w her return, until half-past seven, which was bedtime, she and Caroline 
tasted the first sweets of country and spring freedom. 

[he Warriner house perched on a cliff so steep that you walked out 
the back of the second story on to the side of a hill. On the front 
of the great square chimney was the date 1779. An apple orchard made 
a background of green for its colonial white. In front, where the cliff 
flattened out to the road, was the tennis-court. All beyond had been 
permitted to revert to its original wildness. And what tangles of green 
ind blossoms were there, what violets and iris 1: the spring, what wild 
roses, daisies and buttercups in the summer, what sumach and golden- 
rod in the fall, what treasure of bird’s-nests, of wild strawberries, black- 
berries and. blueberries, it would take a Janey to enumerate. Perhaps 
more wonderful than this were the beautiful big rocks which lay every- 
where, half concealed by bushes. Perhaps most wonderful of all was 
what Uncle Jim called ‘the mud-hole” and Janey called “ the fairy- 
pond ;’’ a spoonful of water on the lower corner of the place, fed by a 
threadlike spring. This pond, though near, was remote and romantic; 
it was surrounded by rose-bushes so high that the reflection of their 
blossoms lay on the water like painted pink stars. 

Janey pointed out these places to Caroline. ‘‘Do you see that one? 
That ’s House Rock where we play house. 
[hat mound is Pook’s Hill. See that big- 
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mind, will you, dear, when you consider what a very little girl you are?” 

“No, | won’t mind,” Caroline whispered. To-morrow with Caroline 
was so firmly embedded in a far-distant future that virtually nothing ex: 
isted for her but a rose-hued present. So Janey, realizing that the now 
was casting no fetters of eee upon her, plunged deeper and 
deeper into it. 

But the week of waiting went by, and on Friday the stage from the 
earliest train brought to the Morgan house a full harvest of Morgans, 
and what Uncle Jim called “ Morganettes.” From this time, save as 
she ate and slept in it, her own home knew Janey no more. Little 
Caroline lived an uneventful life alone, picking at crumbs of Janey’s 
presence where once she had feasted from the full loaf. But if she com- 
plained, only her dolls or George Meredith or Henry James heard it. 

“Oh, Janey,” Elsa said, “you have n’t grown a bil, have you? My; 
are n’t you the tiny thing!” 

And “Oh, Elsa,” Janey said, the rapture of reunion healing even this 
sting, ‘‘how pretty you are!” 

Elsa was pretty. Her little pointed face, pond-lily white except where 
a drift of pink made apple-blossom bloom in her cheeks, emerged from a 
torrent of flying golden hair. Her big blue eyes, in the midst of this 
pinky white and gold, flashed spots of blue like a very clear, glassy ice. 
All this color, although assisted by the dew of childhood, concealed only 
to children a certain hard inexpressibility of feature, a certain meager- 
ness of curve. In fact, had Elsa been shorn of her golden mane, she 
would have looked like a sheep. 

Elsa stopped before the glass and she and Janey admired the picture 
there. Elsa even permitted herself that self-gratulation which she 
could indulge only in the presence of Janey. ‘‘Il am pretty,” she 
said, composedly. Then, “Do you think I’m the prettiest girl in Scar- 
sett, Janey?” 

“Oh, yes,” Janey said, deep-voiced with conviction. 

“Prettier than Colette Kingdon?” Elsa looked at herself hard. 
Evidently it was a serious moment. Evidently recent happenings had 
shaken her from a long-established conviction. 

“Oh, much,” reassured Janey. Then something caught her up. 
Janey loved her whole world. And, with her, loving persons meant 
thinking them pretty. She did love Colette. Mentally she balanced 
with Elsa’s Colette’s claim to pulchritude. Colette had a profile like 
statues. Colette had a skin permanently burned a bronzy, brown-red. 
Colette had gray eyes as clear as lakes. Colette’s hair rippled and 
waved. But—but—but it had to be acknowledged, Colette’s hair was 
brown, and Elsa had the hair inexorably ascribed by tradition and illus- 
tration to princesses in fairy tales. Argument was futile. 

“Colette is sweet,” Janey said. ‘‘She’s dear—she’s darling. 1 love 
her. But nobody is so pretty as you, Elsa. Nobody has such hair.” 

This recalled Elsa’s wandering thoughts. She shook her hair loose 
from the brown ribbon which confined it. It flooded down her back, 
tangible sunshine. Janey gloated over it. 

“What are you taking it down for?” she asked. “It is bee-yu-tiful 
that way.” 

“I guess I'll fix it differently,” Elsa said, carelessly. ‘“‘I’m tired of 
it like this. I’ve had it that way long enough.” She pulled a blue rib- 
bon from her pocket and tied it over her left ear. Also she changed her 
boots for a pair of gray suede slippers ornamented with iridescent beads. 
They went oddly with her sailor suit. ‘Aunt Molly promised me she ’d 
give me all her cast-off slippers,” Elsa explained. “She’s just sent me 
three pairs. They fit me perfectly.” 

“Caroline’s with me, Elsa,’”’ Janey made tremulous proclamation. 

“She ’s going to stay all summer. But she’s 





promised me she won’t butt in. Come over 





gest one of all? That’s our Golden-rod 
Palace. The wonderfullest game in the wide, 
wide world’s going to be played there. It’s 
a secret now, Caroline dear. | haven’t told 
a soul yet. And I shan’t tell until the 
golden-rod’s grown high, for it can’t be 
played tillthen. But I'll tell you one thing, 
Caroline Benton, it’s about a princess and a 


At these wonder-places Caroline gazed, 
awed, dumb. | Her eyes seemed to grow 
bigger and rounder as each new marvel 
was revealed to her. 

Janey was almost happy. When Elsa 


Stilling the wind, 
Hushing the deep 


Ghe Soul of Day 


by Jeannette Marks 


little boy named Curdie.” Lor Sato an anh ot dey 


Dimming the star that crowns the hill, 


Of the water's sleep! 


and play this afternoon, will you?”’ 

“All right, if you walk over to the post- 
office at five with me. Mother won’t let me 
go alone. Who do you suppose is down 
here?” 

“Not Betsy Clark?” 

“Oh, no. That stuck-up thing! I should 
hope not. No, Edward Hollis. You know 
he was here for a little time last year. He's 
going to spend the summer. He went to 
the same dancing-school with me last win- 
ter. Colette Kingdon’s crazy about him. 
She’s always trying to get him to dance 
with her, but he danced with me oftener.” 


came, she told herself, there would be no Furs like a moth’s white wing in the night Elsa stole another glance at the mirror. 
flaw in the perfection of life. But deep To the peak of mast What she saw there evidently reassured her. 
down in her conscience—and a more bull- And the spire of tree, “She tried to make him promise to dance 
dozing conscience never hectored little girl Touches the nest and its thrush to song, every Virginia reel with her this summer.” 

Janey knew that she must be honest with Flutters the edge of the sky along. Something vaguely portentous swooped 
Caroline. And so, “ You know, Caroline,” down on the gaiety of Janey’s supreme hour. 
she said again and again, ‘when Elsa Mor- WHITE. like a soul, Dancing! Virginia reel! Both these terms 


gan comes, p’raps I won’t be able to play 
with you so very often. You see, Elsa’s my 


Dawn slips away, 
Bright in apocalypse of light. 


seemed to thrust a horrid iconoclasm into 
her relations with Elsa. And when it came 





chum. Elsa does n’t love little girls so ter- erat conti to Edward Hollis! When it came to the boy 
rible much, and she and | play very grown- Possess the day ! sex—if there was anything Janey despised 





up games. Prob’ly she’ll let you play 
sometimes, but not always. You won't 





it was a boy. In her conception of the 








[Continuca on page 344] 
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Me, Mr. Reader. 
The author went to Washington merely to learn. He went 
there as you would go to your office if you had been away for a 
long time and wanted to find out how things stood. For, you know— 
or you ought to know—that You and | have an office in Washington, 
and that we are absent from it a great deal more than is for its good, 
or ours. A lot of things keep growing up there that we don’t like— 
cobwebs, extravagance, deficits, debts. Our employees and representa- 
tives become careless. They serve themselves and their friends too 
often where they ought to serve us. 


T™ article is not written to hurt anybody—unless it be You and 
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This is the first of several articles by Mr. Street designed to make plain in the most vigorous 
way the need of a revolutionary and wholesome reform in administering the Federal business 


An Inga Into the Antique and 
Chaotic System of Accountin 
-. Which Is ere the Citi zens 
the United State 


R d | $300,000,000 a 
le nderia nd a 


s pproximate 


thing to do with the cost of living, with monopolies, and with driving 
You and Me out of business ? 

Look this thing squarely in the face. Here we are, as a nation, spending 
about a thousand million dollars a year. That means more than ten dollars 
apiece for the total estimated population of ninety millions, or fifty dollars 
apiece if you figure on the basis of the voting population, which probably 
embraces most of the supporters of families, or those who pay the family 
bills, which is to say, that every man of us has had to go down into his 
jeans and haul up fifty dollars in cold coin. Pretty nearly as much as many 
of us earn in a month! Certainly more than most of us earn in a week! 

Do we want to contribute that much 





If they are bookkeepers or clerks, 
they waste too much time or are 
extravagant about the things they 
handle. If they are Congressmen 
and Senators, they abuse the frank- 
ing privilege. If they are soldiers, 
and the Government says that a 
horse shall cost no more than $160, 
they do not try to make it cost less. 


If they are naval or other officers UNCLE SAM spends 


As a simple business proposition— 


Which Wins? 


tothe Government? Do You want to? 
Dol? Do we want a Government that 
asks us to contribute that much ? 
Furthermore, the figures show that 
that fifty dollars is not enough. For 
we ran behind sixty million dollars 
last year and forty millions the year 
before, which is more than five dol- 
lars apiece in the two years—to say 


THE FINANCIAL nothing of the $2,600,000,000, or 


who have to do with supplies and 
contracts, they “tip off” their 
friends. If they are heads of execu- 
tive departments, they play too 
much politics and too little business. 


Our Washington Office Is In 
Bad Shape 


And so our accounts get out of 
order. Where, with all our enormous 
wealth, we ought to have a tidy 
balance in black, we find one in red. 
Where, with all our native business 


a billion dollars a year. 
He clings to single entry 
bookkeeping. He does 
not know how much 
property he has, what it 
has cost him, or its actual 
present value. He can 
not follow a_ business 
transaction through and 
check it up. He can 
not even strike a true 
balance. 


GROUP who underwrite 
his bonds, control his nat- 
ural monopolies, manage 
his public utilities, dictate 
his tariff laws, construct 
his warships, erect his pub- 
lic buildings, and sell hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars 
worth of supplies to him, 
know down to the smallest 
details the condition of 


their business. 


one hundred and fifty dollars apiece 
we were already in the hole as a 
result of previous operations. And 
we are planning some huge things 
on which we donot wish to “fall 
down ’’—the big ditch at Panama, 
irrigation and reclamation, dredging 
and channeling the rivers “ fourteen 
feet through the Valley,” building 
highways and the like, all of which 
will cost new millions and increase 
our taxes and enlarge our debt. 





acumen, we ought to be running 
on the closest possible margin, we 
find we are running on the loosest. 

Now and then some of us have 





Are we willing to stand for it? 
Do we want our tariff to go up again, 
so that our foodstuffs and wearing 
stuffs may advance once more, or 
the grip of the monopolies become 








gone to Washington and tried to stir 
things up. We did it after the Civil War, but the visit didn’t last 
long. We did it in the seventies, but no one remembers that now. 
We did it in 1881-1882 and published a huge volume telling about it, 
but the volume is all that remains. Finally, we tackled it again under 
Roosevelt—in the guise of the Keep Commission, as you will recall. Yet 
to-day we are losing more money than ever; we are talking of borrow- 
ing more money than we have borrowed at any time since 1864; and 
even Aldrich, the arch-representative of that faction at the Capitol which 
most of us don’t like, says that we are doing so badly that he himself 
could save us $300,000,000 a year if we would give him the chance. 


It Costs Every Voter Fifty Dollars Annually 


What is it that is wrong? Can not some of us—can not You and | 
—go down there to headquarters and stay there long enough to make a 
change? Can’t we dig in deep enough to find the root of the evil? 
There is n’t anything in the public affairs that we can not examine. The 
books are all open. There is nothing secret except diplomacy and national 
defense. And if we can not reach the bottom it must be either because 
we have n’t the patience, have n’t the interest or have n’t the patriotism. 

Is it hard to be patriotic about figures? Then how about tariff bills ? 
Don’t they put these over on us by alleging that the figures—the books 
—require them? And aren’t we learning that tariff bills have some- 

NOTE.—The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the Hon. Alexander Del Mar 
for calling his attention to the general state of the Public Accounts, and for outlining to 
him many of the flagrant misdirections thereof, some of which are alluded to in the accom- 
panying article. This acknowledgment is made because Mr. Del Mar has never re- 
ceived the public credit he deserves for a lifelong fight to secure better accounting ; 
and the least the writer can do is to tender him this tribute of personal appreciation. 


greater? Do we want our bonded 
debt to rise, and continue to rise, until we become slaves to interest and 
taxes and full-fledged creatures of money markets and artificial panics? 


Figures Are Not Tiresome To Politicians 


Or shall we galvanize this patriotism of ours, throw off our coats, and 
go to it with the arithmetic? Shall we try to lift the lid of this thou- 
sand millions a year and see what they mean? Shall we see if we need 
to spend so much? Shall we not see if we are wasting what we do 
spend—if we are getting all the revenue we ought to get under the laws 
we have already enacted—or find if there is some great hole in the wall 
somewhere through which our money keeps dribbling away—or whether 
there are men digging tunnels under the floors and tapping the vaults 
and secretly lugging away what belongs to us? 

A thousand millions is a heap of money, and a five per cent. waste or 
a five per cent. graft would be some pickings for somebody and some 
losings for us, would n’t it? It would pay all the expenses of improving 
our rivers and harbors and leave fifteen millions besides. It would pay 
our annual public buildings bill four times over. It would pay twice 
the amount we paid last year for the increase of the navy, or cover one- 
third of our pension bill, or meet the deficit in our post-office nearly three 
times running. 

Would it not be good patriotism, then, even though it cost the agony 
of going through some figures, to discover whether there is such a leak 
or such a graft, and, having discovered it, to trace it to its source? 

So suppose we tackle it. Recollecting what little bookkeeping we 
know, or mindful of many financial statements of banks, promotion 
companies, and so on, such as we have all seen at some time or other, 
let us begin by hunting for our assests and liabilities. We know, by way 
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: 
of assets, that we have many millions of acres of public lands—the last 
official figures gave them as about seven hundred and fifty-five millions, or 
more than eight acres to every man, woman and child in the country. 
We know that we spent millions of dollars in buildings and their sites, 
and barring a few fires and a few sales they are practically all left to us. 
We know that we have spent other millions for ships, for fortifications, 
for coaling stations and kindred martial things, most of which have not 
yet been blown up by powder or seized by the enemy. And we presume 
that there is an infinite range of purchases and possessions beyond these 
which, in our hundred anda quarter years or more, must have become part 
of our national inventory. So we expect to find them somewhere in our 
books, tabulated, summed up and ready for our examination, like this: 
Assets 
Public Lands, 775,000,000 acres at 
Public buildings and grounds 
Martial possessions 
Miscellaneous 


Total 





per acre Blank millions 
‘ Blank millions 
‘ ‘ : : : Blank millions 
. Blank millions 
‘Blank millions 
And then, of course, by way of liabilities, we know that we owe a great 
deal of money—$1,300,000,000, if you count in one way; $2,600,000,000, 
if you count it another.. We know that we are.supporting an immense 
establishment which must be paid for. We know that we have millions 
of dollars outstanding in-contracts for buildings, for ships, for arms, for 
clothing and provisions, for all the incidentals of government. And we 
expect to see these things also tabulated and summed, as we expect to 
see the assets, like. this: 
Liabilities of the United States Government 
Public debt . - : : : 
Annual administration expenditures 
Outstanding contracts . 
Miscellaneous 
Total liabilities 





Blank millions 
Blank millions 
Blank millions 
Blank millions 


Blank millions 


By putting these tables together we shall be able to determine our 
national status. If we have more assets than liabilities, we are solvent. 
If vice versa, we are bankrupt. 


Uncle Sam Keeps Books Without Assets and Liabilities 


But—and here is the first ‘‘ But” in our undertaking—government 

books, at least American government books, are not kept that way. The 
\merican government does not estimate its assets except as to cash and 
taxes. Its buildings might pile to Mars, its ships might stretch out 
over a mythical sea to Neptune. They would not count as assets, 
for assets are things that books keep track of, and buildings and ships 
and the like are things that grafters and people who feed on government 
waste wish to have You and Me forget. Buildings grow old and need 
repairs or reconstruction, and if You and I know nothing about them, 
we also know nothing about the repairs and the rebuilding, whence 
comes the pelf. Ships and other instruments of war soon lose their 
up-to-dateness and need new steel, new revolving turrets, new turbine 
engines; if we know nothing about them we know nothing about the 
cost of replenishing them, whence contractors are made wealthy and 
dishonest officials are made corrupt. 
So, of these things, these fundamental totals, we find nothing in our 
books—at least nothing in our treasurer’s book, the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of Finances. This is the 
volume that is put out for general public consumption for You and Me 
who have no time for all the balance. In it everything begins with 
receipts and disbursements. We are lugged away at once from the 
staple and the permanent, from the material evidences and fruits of our 
past to the question of what we took in and what we paid out. If we 
wish to hunt for that possible five per cent. waste or that possible five 
per cent. graft which is causing our deficit, we must look for it, not in 
the misuse of our possessions, but in the administration of our contem- 
porary cash. What we owned at the beginning of 1907 may have been 
worth, for instance, a thousand million dollars, or the equal of our annual 
expenditure; what we added to it by way of additional expenditure in 
1908 may have been worth a hundred and fifty millions. Yet, if 
for reason of graft or. fire or accident, or of natural depreciation, the 
value of the old plus. the value of the new is less than $1,150,000,000, 
or. if, for reasons of appreciation of value, it is worth more than 
$1,150,000,000,.we are not permitted to know it. We are expected to 
be satisfied with the fact..that.we spent the one hundred and fifty 
millions. And if~we are not satisfied, our only recourse is to the receipts 
and disbursements. 

Our extravagance of expenditure, or whatever it may be, has led us 
to where You and’I must “dig’’-every twelve months for that cold 
fifty, including the interest we must. pungle up on the one hundred and 
fifty dollars we owe. We can, at our own sweet pleasure, balance the 
income against the outgo, as we sought to do with the assets and liabili- 
ties. We can rake the one or the other, or both, with a mucker’s rake 
and draw a mucker’s conclusion. We can declare that the revenue is 
preposterously small, or that the expenses are suspiciously lavish. Or, 
we can put our sad O. K. upon it all and say that neither can be bettered. 


Such Bookkeeping Would Wreck a Country Store 


[hat is, we can do this if this tale of our government’s figures is 
satisfactory. But—and here comes our second “‘ But’’—the tale isn’t 
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satisfactory-~ If, you and I, who know nothing of bookkeeping, turn 
ourselves loose insits variegated fields, we will wind up like a prospector 
lost in the Valley of Death in southern California. Do we attempt to 
take our direction from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, we will find that we have been led into paths that do not carry 
us safely through the rest of the desert of weary figures. What is set 
forth in this volume as one thing may be set forth as something else in 
another volume, and what is presented to us on one page of this compact 
and useful book may come out on another page of the same book under 
another title and with another significance. 

Do we, for instance, in the eagerness of our quest for possible waste 
and graft, seek to follow down the sources of our revenue, we can not 
do it with clearness or precision. For, on one page of the report we 
shall find our receipts from customs to have been $300,711,933.95, and 
on another page we shall find some $700,000 more of income from 
the same source, which we must add before we can feel satisfied that 
our total is correct. Do we seek likewise for a full knowledge of the 
public land service, we shall find that the secretary gives us one large 
item of about $7,700,000 for receipts under the head of Sales of Public 
Lands, but hides away under a caption of ‘ Miscellaneous” about half 
as much again which proceeds in one way or angther from the same 
branch of our activities and possessions. 

Or, our ambitions and our arithmetical dexterity alike becoming 
greater, if we stretch our limbs and our wits in an effort to gather the 
total of our income, we find that our secretary has given it to us only 
in sections, and that each section is accompanied by something that has to 
be subtracted or “‘ deducted.”’ We learn, for instance, that we took in 
$603,589,489.84 from “ordinary receipts,” but we get this total only by 
subtracting $598,362, a “‘ difference arising in adjustments—moneys not 
covered by warrants in the fiscal year of deposit in the treasurer’s cash” 
—whatever that may mean. On another page we learn that we re- 
ceived in connection with our Public Debt, which here means our cur- 
rency issues, a face sum of $810,134,239.50, but that we can not count 
this as receipts until we have deducted from it $631,750,000 of cash 
which we paid into a “trust fund” and $132,940,000 of good notes 
which we gave back to those who brought us worn out and mutilated 
ones. 


A Slight Disagreement About the Deficit 


Were we to figure on the entire total receipts by the light of our own 
crass and common intelligence, we would conclude that the whole sum 
of money taken in and handled in our Washington office, compared with 
the secretary’s total, was as follows : 

Receipts - 
Our Total : 


. $1,649,615, 483.54 
Secretary’s total 


883,507, 120.62 
Disbursements 
Our total 


- $1,725,296, 403.17 
Secretary’s total 


1,002, 303.040.25 

This would not contribute to our satisfaction, either with the secre- 
tary’s tale or with our own desire to find what we are seeking. It gives 
us an aggregate deficit for the year, on our count, of $75,680,919.63, 
while our secretary says the deficit is $118,795,919.63. So we must 
feel that the mistake is ours. 

Furthermore, the one hundred and eighteen millions appear to contain a 
deficit of $59,372,530.50 on the part of the Public Debt itself, which, to 
our untrained and inexpert intelligence, would seem to be a logical and 
inseparable part of our obligations. - If we wish to know why it stands 
apart, or rather, why the secretary and other public officials do not talk to 
us as they do about other obligations—we get little illumination from the 
secretary’s volume. Do we examine the secretary’s debt table, we find 
that we received only $45,624,239.50 from the national banks as security for 
the currency which we were to issue and brand for them with their own 
names, while as a matter of fact we issued and branded $89,562,083.00— 
which difference would account for about three-quarters of the whole debt 
deficit. But, as most of us know nothing about this complicated matter 
of national bank notes, we have to let it go at that, and satisfy ourselves 
with the thought that there is this fifty-nine and a half millions of deficit 
and that it must be taken into our reckoning in making the hunt for the 
cause of our involved finances and our inability to run on an even keel, 
or, as the landsman would say, to make our wheels trail. 


There is a Reason for Confused Bookkeeping 


There must be something fundamentally wrong in a set of government 
figures which the average government citizen can not comprehend. There 
must be some motive deeper and stronger than yours and mine that 
serves to sustain and foster the obscurity. What is it? Is it the fault 
of the officials—of the present Secretary of the Treasury and his staff, 
for instance, who are working arduously, self-sacrificingly, toward certain 
big changes which they deem necessary? Is it the fault of the general 
organization of our government that it does not permit even earnest 
and zealous representatives to do that which they know is for the public 
good? Or is it something back of all this—something that stalks mys- 


teriously through all our halls and offices, gives its say-so subtly or 
defiantly, as the case may require, causes the machinery of our adminis- 
tration and of our government to serve its ends rather than ours? Is it, 
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possibly, that same something that we have found lurking and working 
in all the palaces of our municipalities, controlling votes, framing laws, 
dominating courts and ruling even the church, education and chafity ? 

In other words, is it Business, as Mr. Russell calls it—Businéss, the 
Power Behind the Republic; Big Business, as Mr. Steffens called.it; The 
Beast in the Jungle, as it is named by Judge Lindsey ? : 

Let us see. 

The Beast never successfully covers his trail. Big Business is so big 
that it ceases to be astute. The Power Behind the Républic grows so 
daring that it comes out into the open. If our eyes afe keen, we shall 
find the footsteps even in the crooked and desert course of figures that 
we have but just tried to cross. If our courage is good, we shall hunt 
the thing down, even though it takes us into cherished haunts—into 
tariff policies and currency principles, into party citadels and personal 
reputations. If we have any intention that our power shall remain 
supreme and that that which now works and thrives behind us shall con- 
tinue to abide in the hinterland, we will enforce reform even if we have 
to overthrow administrations and put an end to parties. 


The Traditions of the Treasury Are Bad 


Take again that same Secretary of the Treasury’s annual report. Mr- 
MacVeagh, who prepared it, is a conscientious and progressive public 
officer. He seeks to put our government upon a business basis, and, 
while he had been in office much less than a year when this, his first 
report, was issued, we may assume that he organized his work with care 
and honor. If the result is obscure and confusing, the report can hardly 
be his. If his compilations are not simple and clear, they are only the 
compilations as tradition or law compelled him to make them. At the 
outset, he shaped his conclusions into four groupings: Ordinary, Panama, 
Public Debt and Postal, because we have always had them that way; or 
at least because we have had them that way for many years—barring, 
of course, the Panama group, which is as recent as the Panama Canal. 
He gave us our “ordinary receipts and disbursements ”’ first because he 
wished, under an order which originated in the Roosevelt régime, to keep 
them separate from the extraordinary ones involved in Panama. He 
separated the Public Debt because all accounts, governmental and 
private alike, do that in some fashion or other. And, finally, he put the 
Postal statement off by itself because, possibly, we have grown into the 
habit of viewing that institution as our particular pride and worthy of 
signal eminence and segregation. 


The Report Does Not Show ‘‘ Cash on Hand” 


But—and here is our third great ‘‘ But’”’— even in this report of a con- 
scientious officer, if, waiving aside all other criticisms and accepting sum- 
maries as they are, we go ahead seeking for such further orderly array as 
our ordinary and unspecialized mentalities can grasp, we shall fare no bet- 
ter. For in some singular wisdom of those who have gone before us, or by 
some reason from which we have yet to lift the lid, the secretary’s great 
book of accounts fails to begin, as do other great books of account, with 
the cash on hand—fails to begin as would, perhaps, even your little 
account and mine when, at night of the ending month, with bills all 
paid and balances all Squared, we hold our few pennies in our hand 
and count how much we have to go on with until the next batch comes 
in. To us as a government, judging from the treasury reports, our first con- 
sideration is not how much we have, but how much we are going to take in. 

For here is how the table stands in the treasury accounts: 

Cash received during year 
Cash expended during year 


Excess of expenditures over receipts 








And here is how it would stand with us—-how it stands in the British 
treasury: 
Cash on hand first of year 
Cash received during year 
Total Cash received during year 
Cash expended during year 
Cash on hand at end of year 
To get the total we would thus easily arrive at in the ordinary form 
of business by one table, our habit-ridden governmental report has to 
make an entirely new table, like this: 
Cash on hand at beginning of year 
Excess of expenditures over receipts 
Balance on hand at end of year 
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And You and I, who have started out with limited time to try to under- 
stand, to try to learn what’s the matter with us, have the same double 
work to do; the same double comparing that the traditions of our 
treasury thus put upon its secretary. That is, we have unless we are 
willing to concede that what we are going to have is more important 
than what we have at present. 

If so, possibly You and I, who are hunting through these entangled 
figures to find wherein lies the root of our disease, may discover at least 
one source of the fever that besets us. A revenue total that is based 
upon a continuing high tariff that remains large and abundant is clearly 
a demonstration of the wisdom of that tariff, even though the year’s cash 
may be low and to-morrow’s cash in hand be perilously short. And a 
revenue total that is low—that is, as the one of 1909 was thirty-six 
millions behind that of the previous year’s—is but a demonstration of 
the necessity of a higher tariff still. 

This presumption, this letting in of light on the nature of our account- 
ing system, does not help us to find specifically where that sixty millions 
or that one hundred and eighteen and a half millions deficit arises, 
but it does help us to find what influences are against another sort of 
bookkeeping system which would, in its turn, keep our thoughts centered 
upon how we are, not upon how we are going to be. And ‘it does help 
us, perhaps, to one other thing. At any rate, let us see if it does. 

Altogether, by our secretary’s report, we took in last year about 
$603, 500,000 by way of what are called “ordinary receipts”’; $300,000,000 
from the customs, $246,000,000 from internal revenue, $7,700,000 from 
lands, and about $49,000,000 from various other sources. These sums 
we expended in various ways among the various branches of our gov- 
ernment: $186,500,000 for what the secretary calls the civil establish- 
ment, $161,000,000 and a little over for the military establishment, 
more than $115,500,000 for the naval establishment, $15,000,000 for our 
wards, the Indians, the munificent sum of $161,750,000 for our old sol- 
diers, and finally, more than $21,750,000 for the interest on our debt. 


We Don’t Know What It Costs to Keep a President 


You and I, who are on the quest for explanations, naturally wish, in 
the face of such figures, to get aboard our machine and follow these 
outlays to the men who get them and to the things which the outlays 
bring back to us. If our civil establishment costs us $186,500,000, we 
wish to know why, and how, and where. We used to pay our honored 
President $50,000 a year, but recently we raised the sum to $75,000, 
that he might the more easily meet our demands that he pack his grip 
every now and then and bring his smiling face at least to the car door 
as he passes through our village. Recently, too, we enlarged his house 
and tore down the tennis court which his more athletic predecessor had 
built. We gave him an automobile and extended other considerations 
which we were only too glad he should have. But as we look over our 
books to ascertain how much we are setting aside for our First Citizen as 
against the rest of us, we wish to know the total of our executive bill. 
It ought to be in the secretary’s report under executive disbursements, 
and so it appears to be, but it isn’t. As we go on through the long 
list of figures and run them down through the various departments we 
find that part of the expense of our While House is charged to our War 
Department, and that part includes even fuel and light and repairs. So far 
as we can make out, our secretary's total and the real total contrast as follows: 


Executive Expenditures 


Secretary's total , . $187,529.69 
Our total ; , : ; ’ : 264,318.11 
Discrepancy $76,788.42 


Which discrepancy isn’t a very restful one to discover. Nearly 
forty per cent. less charged to our Executive Department by the secretary’s 
way of reporting than appears to be the true charge! 

Were this anywhere but in the office of the chief executive, perhaps 
such numbers would make us more than uneasy; but our government 
has been lucky in its executives and has yet to find the one around 
whose name it can link the reputation of dishonesty or corruption. 
Therefore, though the obvious flaw in the books leaves a bad taste in our 
mouths we will go on and try it again, taking up, say, the legislative. 

The Expenses of Congress are Carefully Concealed 

Under this head, which includes the House and the Senate and also 

the library of Congress and some things which are not so easily con- 


strued as legislative, the aggregate expense is given as $13,745,064.12. 
[Continued on page 3760) 
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“MARRIAGE IN AMERICA” 


A New Series of Important and Absorbing Articles, to begin in the June Number 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


What is going to be the effect of the unrest among women on marriage and on the home? That the American girl no longer drifts into matrimony in the 
old unthinking way seems to be a fact. To-day she is reading, thinking, asking questions and making demands. 


We have had thirty trained investigators working for many months under Mr. Schauffler’s direction, with an ingenious new method of os i out what the 
American girl is thinking concerning the one vital topic. This inquiry is nation-wide, and includes many types, such as “ The Girl o 
c Tt City W ci Girl The Girl of the Pil and Factory Town,” “The Country Girl,” etc. The result promises to be not only an absorbing and 
important series of articles, but also an extraordinary collection of human documents. 
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HIS is a story with a moral, otherwise 
| should not lay bare the secrets of 
the theatrical calling which I love and 
esteem. It has to do with falsehood, 
proving conclusively that the telling of a fib 
leads to ruin—but no, does it—or rather, 
case, to whose ruin did it lead—to 

or the Polar Star’s ? 
Well, anyhow, when I received word from 
New York office that | was to be taken 
f the Western “Search for a Duke” 
ny (‘The Search” we grew to call the 
of course) and put into an Eastern one, 
t that my cup of joy was simply foaming 
ind would have to be cut with a knife. 
|, it was kept within bounds by some 
means, the knife being Alicia Merritt. 
rally, Alicia wasn’t pleased with my 
ement, although the way she said she 
W genuinely, sorry”’ for me drove me to 
imit that she had not yet been granted the 
on the ladder of fame which her art 

ed 

gave reasons for being sorry. “ You’re 
sainst an awful proposition in your star,” 
xplained, as we were making up on the 
| was told of my coming transfer, “I 


you know that.” 
| didn’t, and I said so. ‘‘ That’s one of 
the funny things about James Averill,” 1 


ied, “I never read anything of him at all. 
| don’t even know what he has for breakfast, and 
ymazed at his press man. Of course, he’s 
ideally handsome, and | don’t like that type. They ’re 
lw so sure of themselves. Does he pursue one ?” 
\licia snorted. “‘ Not so you could notice it. He’s 
as elusive as a theater cat when it’s making for the 
stage, and as unresponsive as the promiptet when ~ 
» gone up in your lines. When the women 
with him for the season they refer to it as 
the polar expedition and lay in a stock of | 
tippets and arctics.” 
You don’t mean he’s stuck up?” I cried in 
dismay, for I am a friendly person and like 
to enjoy myself both in and out of the theater. 
Alicia unpinned her puffs from her knee, all nicely 
curled, and splashed them around on her head in that 
ral way she has, before she answered me: “‘ My 
dear girl, mucilage made in Mars is a slimy com- 
compared to that man’s attitude toward 
world. Go, if you must, but don’t. say I didn’t tell you.” 
han't,” | replied, trying to be grateful, and for just one moment 
ght | would wire the office that I’d rather play Texas and Okla- 
homa. But | choked that down, for this was the first intimation | had 
received that | was capable of doing good work in a good company at a 
better salary, and | knew that opportunity opens its door but once to 
| went on to Washington and came to the rehearsal at ten Monday 
morning, as | had been told to do. All of them were there except 
james Averill, and all disposed to be friendly. To be sure, I heard a 
few covert remarks about the “ child wonder from out of the West” need- 
ing a hair net, to which a man rejoined, after my best scene, that she 
didn’t have to play behind a net anyway, so | really felt quite warm 
isty towards them in spite of the remarks as to my overflowing 
n't Mr. Averill coming?” | asked the stage manager. “All my 
are with him.” But the stage manager said that Mr. Averill 
ike rehearsals, and that he, himself, would stand for the part, 
which he did, and his own as well, skipping from one side of the stage to 
the other, trying to be two people at the same time, until I became 
hopelessly mixed. : 
| thought I would sound one or two of the company as to their 
inion of the star, and see if they didn’t agree with me that he had 
extremely rude in refusing to appear, but they were so cheerful 
the fact that he hated rehearsals and never had them if they could 
be avoided, which of course -was a relief to the rest of the cast, that | 
uldn’t discover what they thought of him as a man. One of the 
der women kept calling him ‘a dear,” but as she applied the same 
epithet to the stage-door man, her hotel clerk and my fur muff, | didn’t 
take much stock in her-flattering allusions.. The inference | drew from 
their guarded expressions was that they were a controlled lot, and not likely 


How long 
he took! 
How long he 

surveyed her! 


‘Polar 
tory of the frage 
J he a 


sas ‘ ° As the result of this reasoning I didn’t 
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to give themselves away before a newcomer. 


; long to die as I had expected to when the 
rf hour for the performance was at hand. In- 
stead, as | began making up that night, a 
little coal of resentful fire glowed in my 
heart against my new star, and | had about 
decided to make my first appearance in the 
Italian garden wearing ear muffs just to show 
him that | was “‘on,” when various members 
of the company, on their way to their dress- 
ing-rooms, began knocking at my door to wish 
me luck, so naturally | decided to do my best 
instead. 

But goodness knows I needed them—the 
ear muffs, | mean. Just before the curtain 
went up, the stage manager brought me over 
to the side where both Mr. Averill and | 
made our entrances, and there he was, on one 
of the two chairs the property man placed 
for the duke and the ladye, looking 
very dukely-—and very, very icy. 
“This is Miss Jeanne Hurlburt, our 
new ‘Ladye,’ Mr. Averill,” the stage 
manager said by way of introduction, 
and then seemingly fled to thaw out 
by a neighboring calcium. As for the 
star, he arose promptly, which greatly 
pleased me, and just about as I was 
to return what | expected to be a low 
bow, he pulled his chair away from 
mine, and after a few stiff words, sat 
down with as many feet between us 
as the sidewall permitted. It was the 
sort of thing there wasn’t any answer 
to, beyond putting on my gloves in a 
nonchalant manner and watching him 
out of the corner of my eye—very mad. 

From time to time some of the 
company passed, and they would say 
“good evening,” to which he would 
reply; but no one ventured to in- 
quire with that solicitious air which is 
applied only to stars if he had a com- 
fortable hotel or was his neuralgia 
gone. The old lady did stop and gush 
out that she had thought of “‘ Govy- 
ernor dear” when it turned cold dur- 
ing the night, and I suppose it was 
my nervousness over the play, com- 
bined with Alicia’s report of, his frigidity that made me laugh out loud 
all by myself on my lonely chair. 

As for the two, they looked at me inquiringly, and | had to pretend 
to be amused because | was putting the left glove on the right hand. 
“But you’re not,” that dreadful star replied—as, indeed, I was n’t— 
although who would have thought those unseeing eyes would have no- 
ticed anything as unimportant as my glove. The incident didn’t add 
to my peace of mind, in spite of the fact that his advice to the old lady 
not to think about him at all would have endeared any other,person to me. 

“He simply is not interested in anything,” I decided to myself, and 
way down in my heart I made up my mind (if the heart is any place to 
make up one’s mind) that he was going to be interested in me if | had 
to set the theater on fire to attract attention. 

We made our entrance together, and when the cue came he clanked 
his spurs toward the door, wishing me success just as a more honest 
man would say, “| wish you’d break your neck!” 

But nothing mattered to me then for I had the dreadful ordeal be- 
fore me of playing the same réle, but with people whose readings, move- 
ments and appearance on the stage were absolutely different from those 
with whom I had been associated for months. Of course, their inflec- 
tions all seemed wrong to me at first, and it was not until | had grown 
accustomed to them, days afterward, and had learned to tune my voice 
to fit in with theirs, that I realized that the performance as a whole 
was much better than the ragged one we had been giving out West. 

As for James Averill, from the moment that we stepped on the stage 
together (all of the company standing as though paralyzed so as not to 
detract from his “reception” by the movement of an eyelash), | knew 
that if any one could make me act he could. It was like walking out of 
a cold storage vault into a hothouse. He radiated warmth and kindli- 
ness and love—when in the play. The only trouble was | had to go 
back into cold storage as soon as the scenes were over. 
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Of course, I didn’t want him to go on breathing admiration down my 
neck throughout the entire evening; stage love does and oughtxto end 
with the fall of the curtain. But one would have thought, as tifme.ad- 
vanced and | became friends with the rest of them, that somé such 
remark as “did I step on your dress?” or “‘how the audience catghed 
to-night!” might have passed between us. But no. Bing, wetild go 


the curtain; bang, would go his arms down to his sides; and.off he would, 


clank to his dressing-room without uttering so much asa word on-any 
subject. 

It humiliated me, and the worst of. it was the company didn’t. seem 
to mind the way he acted at all. They would generally retort that he 
always paid full salaries Holy Week or offer some other sordid reason 
when I claimed I was getting the rheumatism through these sudden 
transitions from summer to winter temperature; and then I had to pre- 
tend | was joking or they might go and tell him. 

Being the leading lady | didn’t dress with any of them, so I couldn’t 
get right into the family circle and find out how they actually felt about 
him, but I did get well acquainted with the character woman, whom | knew 
would have sense enough to keep my affairs to herself since she hugged 
her own so closely, and one night when he almost stepped on my head 
in the dark change, | said right out what | thought of him. 

Perhaps the dark change should be explained. During the preceding 
scene, I, being the Ladye, was crazy with fear in the tower-room waiting 
to be rescued. In fact, the suspense was too great, and | had to faint 
full length at the open window just as the Duke appeared in the glare 
of the blue moon spot-light crying, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, | have come to save 
you!” That was the end of the scene and every light in the house 
went out while the stage hands 
turned the tower room walls the 
other side round, making them 
the outside of the castle. The ceil- 
ing was pulled up in pitchy dark- 
ness, borders of trees were dropped 
down and the Duke and the 
Ladye, making their way across 
the stage, felt for a ladder and 
were discovered on the lowest 
round, the Ladye in the Duke’s 
arms, as though he had carried 
her down. 

All this took less than thirty 
seconds and called for prolonged 
applause from the audience, and 
shrieks of delight, as well, if a 
clearer in his shirt sleeves was 
discovered also sneaking off from 
the middle of the garden with a 
chair out of the tower room in 
his arms. In the Western com- 
pany we had to drop the curtain 
for this change, as the working 
crew of the cheaper houses were 
not sufficiently skilled to strike 
and reset the scene within the 
minute. It was no trick at all to 
rush across the stage with the 
lights on and take up our posi- 
tions, but in the dark it was three 
steps one way, two another and 
eight across, like a figure in a 
dance, to avoid the workmen, who 
were equally methodical. 

On the second night I lost 
count and received a fearful blow 
on my forehead, but of course | 
made no outcry—for we are a well-trained people—and afterward when 
I met a little stage hand with a bump equally large on his forehead, 
complaining that he had been hit on his head by what he thought was 
a piece of scenery, | even saw some humor in the situation. But: when 
| learned that the hero who had come to “ save me” was surrounded by 
a girdle of carpenters the minute the curtain dropped on his noble speech, 
and was wafted across the stage in a ring-around-the-rosey fashion, the 
humor was tinged with gall. And on the evening that this same knight- 
errant almost crushed my head in before | could get up from my faint, 
I said a few things aloud regarding ‘“‘ Man” as | felt my way across, that 
must have suggested to the audience a meeting of suffragettes in a cellar. 

I made myself just as heavy as I could as a punishment, so he 
had to go staggering off with me, which aroused something like a titter 
from the house, and | suppose that was what enraged him so, for when 
he put me down—very hard—after we had gained the wings, some of 
his stage warmth, if not ardor, lingered with him while he assured me 
in almost human tones that he had taken it for granted that I was pro- 
tected also, and where was the manager? I hadn’t the smallest doubt 
that the manager was sent for to draft my two weeks’ notice to leave 
the company since | had talked so loudly and so forcibly, and after that 
I didn’t feel the necessity of holding back from the character woman 
anything I had in the way of an opinion of James Averill. 





Various members of the company began knocking at my door 
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“It’s just because |’m a cheap little actress out of a cheap little 
company with so many things yet to learn that makes him despise me, 
and—and step.on my head. In all the other companies I ’ve played 
with I’ve been a favorite, yes, even with the star, although we shared 
equally good press notices; and now this iceberg comes along. He can’t 
complain that I do anything but help his scenes and | am not a sight 


\ from the front, at any rate, and I have a respectable family, if they are 


Baptists, and—and—he walks on my face!” 

“But he didn’t mean to,”’ soothed the character woman, closing the 
door of my dressing-room, for she was a careful person. I didn’t care 
if everybody heard. 

“We'l, suppose he didn’t,” | sobbed. “ Take it as a figure of speech, 
then. He’s always walking on my face in real life. He doesn’t seem 
to see me, but I’m going to make him—somehow or other. I vowed 
it on the first night and | vow it again. He’s going to notice me if I 
have to spoil every scene he plays!” 

The character woman broke in upon me: ‘Oh, I wouldn‘t do that. 
Our last leading lady tried it, and she nearly lost her toe.” 

“Frozen off, | suppose,” | retorted, too angry to be astonished. 

“No,” continued my new friend, “she wasn’t a very pleasant woman, 
to tell the truth, but Averill put up with her, as he dislikes rehearsing, 
and allowed her to do a good many things during his scenes which she 
should n’t have done—walk around during his speeches and break 
in all the time with ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs’—but you know how generous he is—” 

“| have never denied that!’’ | exclaimed. “All good actors are gen- 
erous. And he’s a genius at love-making, but if he’d just show a little 
of that generosity and nobility in the wings—” 

“Hear me out, child!” again 
assuaged my friend. “When she 
began kicking the chair in the 
throne-room scene just at the end 
of his speech about what man 
owes to woman, so as to stop his 
applause of course, | could see 
that the bad taste of her action 
rankled, to say the least.” 

“But did she succeed in killing 
the hand?” I asked, eagerly, a 
mean hope welling up within me. 

The character woman looked 
at me reprovingly, and | felt 
ashamed—a little. ‘‘ For a while,”’ 
she went on, “the chair rolled 
easily and that distracted the 
audience so they forgot to ap- 
plaud, but elated by her success 
she grew to kick it more and 
more vigorously until one eve- 
ning, my dear, it didn’t move at 
all! All we heard was a shriek 
of pain from her, for, will you 
believe me, the property man had 
screwed that chair firmly to the 
floor! ’ 

I stared in horror. 
Averill plan that?” 

““No, he assured me he did n’t 
know anything of it, and reproved 
the property man; but don’t ever 
tell me that star of ours hasn’t 
humor. Why, his eyes actually 
danced! It nearly broke her toe, 
and that evening she sent in her 
notice, which was a great relief to 
all of us, for you’ve taken her 
place.” The character woman arose and began to fasten me up in my 
gown and pull me about affectionately, ‘‘ and we love you,” she completed. 

Then | put my head on her shoulder and cried a little and felt 
better after it, but still hopeless about the star. ‘“‘ Breaking ladies’ toes 
and faces,” | murmured, ‘“ what an awful creature!” 

Again my new friend championed him: “ He’s nice enough to the 
rest of us ancient ones, and he won’t stand for any of that flattery most 
stars are fed upon, which is worth a frosted glance now and then. I’ll 
tell you! Make yourself interesting to him somehow or other. I see 
you both read good books—he’s absolutely immersed in them—catch 
his eye by flashing a tasty volume. The chances are he’s never even 
noticed you outside your rdle.”’ 

This last was supposed to be kindly, so | didn’t resent it, but fixed 
my blurred make-up and went back to be married to him with a “ well, 
he’s heard from me at the top of my lungs, so | think he’ll take notice 
in the future—if. there is going to be a future,” for, you see, it was Sat- 
urday night and | thought.! ’d get my walking papers with my salary. 

But | did n’t, and the next day while we were waiting on the wind- 
swept platform for a train that was late—this kind of misery always 
brings us closer together—I began an attack upon his “interest.” | 
suppose | grew alittle rattled or the awful thing would not have hap- 
pened which did—the falsehood, | mean, which is really this whole 


“And did 





r seen because she was worth a million. 
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although I have been ages in getting to it. I had “The Life of 


Bee’’ under my arm, and | intended to refer to it in some way and 


on to Schopenhauer, just to show him | had:learned my alphabet, 
it this moment the juvenile, a perfect idiot, began reading aloud 
: Sunday paper about a man who had married a woman he had 
Naturally | was forced to 
ut of my literary attitude and comment on it, as the star was lis- 


ig, though it wasn’t the tool I should have chosen for my safe- 


ng 


ng 
ould any one be so base?’’ I shouted, very morally, heart beating 
ind wondering if I could finish with “Could bees, for instance ?”’ 


in that way get back to my book, when the star turned upon me 


er humorously—for him—and said: “ Why not?» I could.” 


pause. 


uuld you?”’ | echoed, in a panic, not wishing to let the scene down 
And then came the lie, without a second’s thought: ‘ Well, 


»w a woman, Mr. Averill, who is worth four million dollars and is 


tly mad to marry you.’ 
| see, it was just to make myself interesting, and of course | didn’t 
1 woman in the world worth four cents. Then James Averill 
d and looked at me fully for the first time in his life, | believe, and 
hoped he was going to say, ‘“‘ What’ an imagination,” and end 


thing, but instead he smiled out—yes, smiled out—“ Indeed! I should 


know more of this lady,” 
uiong 
uffered a good deal during the journey to Pittsburg, but we strollers 
ercome almost anything in twenty-four hours except. a bad press 
and by Monday evening, when | went over to sit on my lonely 
) the entrance, | felt that the falsehood had passed into mothingness, 
rything else does. But no, the minute | saw James Averill with 
iir fairly nailed to mine, | knew that if | had sowed the wind | 
eap the whirlwind, and I went on fibbing. 


and then, thank heaven, the train 


When shall I see her?’’ he asked, in what I suppose might be called 





g manner, except that I seemed to see the gleam of avarice in 
t | would n’t give in. 1 said she lived in Cleveland (we did n’t play 
ind), and as he was disappointed in this and seemed to lose in- 
| assured him that she was so insistent upon knowing him that 
did n’t count and she might be in front any night. ‘‘ Of course, 
id fare is nothing to her,” | concluded. 
| imagine not,” he returned, rising for.his entrance, and for one 
t it occurred to me that he might be as insincere as myself but 
t new light in his eyes. Nothing more of note happened during 
ning except in the dark scene, when I was seized the minute the 
went out, pulled to my feet, and piloted across the stage by a 
ilent workman. 
awfully guilty for my tantrum of Saturday night, so when | 
| the Star’s room I paused and said, “thank you,” almost inau- 
| realized then why Averill had called the manager. But the 
nan had again become the Polar Star, only shrugged his shoul- 
reply, and, in fact, throughout the entire week the only way | 
t any forwarder with him was to talk about that four-million- 
iend of mine. 
lidn’t come on to Pittsburg after al—to my great surprise 


fy 





but 


| him on Saturday that | had heard from her, explaining her despair 


l 


lly; also, that she was staying in Cleveland to see about a 
leal. ‘She is a fine business woman,” | added; and “‘ just 
| want,” he declared, and that somehow annoyed me. 
hould think,” I said, for | had grown quite free in my speech 
peaking of Her, “I should think that being so big and strong 
lf, you would like some frailer person.” 
he said no, he should hate a frail person, and then | moved my 
from his (1 was in a draught) and, wonderful to relate, he pulled 


p to mine again and asked if he could n’t see her letter. 


ok me some time to recover from the sudden shock of the ques- 

| had to pretend to be wounded, then managed to reply with a 
leal of dignity that I didn’t think such a thing would be honor- 
able, and he just had time to 
say that it would be all right, 
since he would certainly ask her 
to marry him the minute they 
met, when our cue came. 

So I had to dodge him all the 
rest of the evening and | really 
felt it was a deprivation, for | 
had grown to enjoy the fibs—or 
something—and the next day on 
the way to Buffalo | was sorry to 
confess that I had lost the letter. 

It was a very pleasant ride to 
Buffalo. Mr. Averill invited the 
character woman and me into his 
stateroom for tea, and since we 
could n’t talk about the heiress, 
as he termed her, before any one 
else, we talked books instead; not 
Schopenhauer, as I found he had 
read him, but Galsworthy and 





Success Magazine 


very good men: I also talked business and he almost laughed. He said 
IT shouldgft< bother about such weighty things, and I felt a little sad in 
knowingtigiow he admired his heiress for her knowledge of finance. How- 
ever, | llowed my grief and enjoyed myself. 


)-But ‘sp variable is the life of the player that it seems impossible to 
havé two good days in succession. On Monday night in Buffalo while 


the minuet was going on down front and we were standing up’ stage 
“together. looking out of the throne-room window over stage-hands-by- 


moonlight he said: “ What’s her name?” just like that—dquick. 

And just like that—quick—I answered, ‘Miss Hunka!” Now Hunka 
is no-name for a lady; no name for anything. I could have wept, but 
the Star didn’t. He smoothed out his gauntlets very leisurely and re- 
plied that he thought it a very nice name and he hoped that she, in 
turn, would like Averill as well, or better. : 

The fact that a man could so utterly lose his sense of humor for four 
paltry millions did not trouble me at the time. I was busy stilling a 
fear which had been creeping over me of late—a fear of consequences, 
a financial fear, although | was not a business woman—relative to losing 
a position in the middle of the winter if.a Star ever knew he was being 
laughed at. Sometimes during that Buffalo week | would wake up in 
the night with this terror hanging over me, not like an angel, but a 
mosquito. Even while sweeps of satisfaction shook me at the thought 
that | had made this proud Star interested, combined with a certain 
angry pity that so fine a man could fall so low, this little insistent fear 
kept buzzing around my head. So I regretfully decided to do away 
with Isabella Hunka. (It was on Tuesday that he learned her Christian 
name was Isabella.) | would not kill her nor yet marry her. After 
her letters, breathing fire, he might not believe me, but she would cease 
to write me steadily and be vague in her future when she did, and, per- 
haps, go in desperation to South America, there to wear her heart out 
among her people—she had Spanish blood. 

So Wednesday came. I’ve always hated Wednesday matinée; now 
| know why. The Star and I had striven to reach our chairs as soon as 
possible—there seemed to be so much to talk about. They were close 
together also, and he often was there first, the lust of money in his eyes, 
and on this Wednesday matinée he called aloud to me, rising, as he 
always did of late, and pulling out the crumpled floor cloth to protect 
my train: ‘‘ And Isabella,”’ were his words, ‘‘ must she stay in Cleveland 
all next week ?”’ 

Now the following week we played Detroit and I knew he rather 
counted on Miss Hunka coming on, but I squelched that. ‘“‘ She must. 
I've just had a note, the merest scratch; the wheat is acting something 
awful and she dare not leave!”’ 

Do you know, he was relieved! So much so that my respect for 
him revived. Perhaps he was not as mercenary as might at first appear; 
perhaps he really didn’t care for her; perhaps he cared for some one 
else—or something. ‘‘I’m glad of that,” he said, “for our date’s 
changed. We don’t go to Detroit; we get Cleveland for a week!” 

What I suffered! I sent back a hat, bought because the Star had 
grown to notice mine, ate two meals a day, counted my hard-saved money- 
orders, wrote home and asked the family how they were doing, and of course 
they were all doing badly, and on Monday night before the curtain rose 
on our first appearance in the Cleveland theater, was just as near to 
dying as one could be and still live. In a strange sort of way I had 
grown almost to hate James Averill. 

He knocked on my dressing-room door long before the overture began, 
equipped for conquest. His dresser had sewn clean ruffles in his cos- 
tume, and he wore the starchiest of stocks. His eyes were brilliant. 
Yes, he was looking very well. ‘‘She’s in front, of course,’’ he almost 
quavered out. 

“Of course she is!’ | snapped. 

He beckoned with that authoritative gesture which | suppose made 
him a star. ‘‘Come!’’ he said, just like a boy, ‘‘ look through the cur- 
tain and point her out to me!” 

I shrank back, grieved. ‘‘Oh, please, please do not do that! Why, it’s 
unlucky,” | protested. ‘‘ It would kill our -houses for the week!” 

““What’s ten thousand dollars to four mil- 
lions ?”’ he made answer. ‘‘Come!”’ 

I felt as though chewing-gum was sticking 
to my soles as | dragged myself up 
to the curtain. A peeping stage- 
hand made way for me, and then, 
without an effort, | picked out 
Isabella Hunka. She was in the 
right proscenium box, a_ huge, 
gross woman, overlapping her chair 
and billowing in folds of flesh all 
over the six other places. She was 
awful to look upon, flashily dressed. 
I didn’t hesitate an instant. I stepped 
aside and pointed to the little peep-hole: 

“Of course, she can’t have everything,” | 
said to him. ‘‘ We never talked of Isabella’s 
size. Look in the right proscenium! ” 

Then I waited. How long he took! How 
he surveyed her! It made me feel quite sorry 

[Continued on page 355) 
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HE Widow Brady waited until her son Danny had quite finished 

his supper before she said what was uppermost in her mind to say. 

She watched him as he devoured the meal, down to the slab of 

apple pie to which he was so partial, asking him only such routine 
questions as referred to the day’s work in the mine—questions which he 
answered in his customary brief and matter-of-fact way. 

She waited until he had wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, 
pushed his chair back, and arose to get his pipe and tobacco. 
quite comfortably settled before she let the words come. 

“They had word about Katie to-day, Danny.” 

She watched his face to see how he took it. He had not sufficient 
control over himself to prevent a quiver from showing itself. She con- 
tinued rapidly before he had a chance to speak, if he had wished to; and 
while she talked she cleared off the table, pausing every now and then 
midway between it and the kitchen sink, with the dishes in her hands. 

“An’ it was n’t good news they had, nayther. They would n’t have 
heard it if it had been. It’s the bad news that folks always do be carryin’ 
the quickest. It was Callie Moran that brdéught it, she that has the job 
in the Beehive store in Pittsburg. She’s home to-day on a vacation, 
so she says, an’ she’s hardly back in camp before she gallops down to 
Devlin’s with the news about Katie. m 

“She says she met Katie in the street wan day, an’ had a talk with 
her. An’ she learns the poor girl is hard up—mighty hard up she is, 
too. It seems that ever since that rapscallion of a railroad man she run 
away with got sent up for lavin’ his own lawful wife, Katie has been 
pickin’ up a livin’ doin’ odd jobs around—char work, waitin’ on tables 
an’ such. Callie says Katie’s just about played out. Katie’s mother 
was all worked up over the news an’ she sent Jimsie over for me. When 
I got there she was sittin’ cryin’ like her heart would split.” 

The Widow Brady halted in her talk for a few minutes. She wiped 
off the oilcloth table cover and put the table back into its corner before 
making her next announcement, meanwhile watching Danny from the 
corner of her eye. The young man’s face was stolid and immovable as 
he slowly puffed his pipe and gazed beyond his mother through the open 
kitchen door to the gathering dusk without. 

The Widow Brady braced herselr and came out with it at last. 

*“ An’, Danny, Callie says that Katie—is—goin’ to have a baby.” 

“Mother!” It was -nore a cry than an exclamation. 

Under the coal grime, which all the scrubbing in the world could never 
quite take off a miner’s face, Danny’s skin went white. The cry that 
came from his heart was but an echo of the one that struggled in his 
mother’s own. She stood shaking a little as she gazed at his drawn 
features, the pain in his eyes deepening as he stared at her. It was not 
a new pain she saw there, only it had a new edge to it, and it set her 
heart atremble as she had never known it before. But he soon 
recovered himself and resumed his pipe in silence. And in silence his 
mother washed and wiped the dishes and put them away in the little 
kitchen cupboard. Then she lit the oil lamp and placed it where the 
light would not fall too strongly on Danny’s face. Presently, in answer 
to his thoughts, as plain to her as if he had spoken them, she said: 

“The ould lady Devlin doesn’t know what to be doin’ at all. She 
says Katie can’t come home—she dassen’t let her. The ould man would 
be fur killing her—at laste he wouldn’t let her stay in the house. It’s 
my own opinion I have of him, so I have, an’ I'd be tellin’ him—but 
what ’s the use of me talkin’? He isn’t my man, thank heaven! 


He was 
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‘* It do be terrible the price some men ask to pay to learn a bitter lesson" 


“Though I told her what |’d do. ‘ Maggie Devlin,’ I says, ‘if Katie 
was my daughter—an’ God knows I wish she was—I’d have her home 
if | had to go all the way into Pittsburg myself to get her. She’s yer 
own child,’ I says, ‘an’ she’s entitled to yer protection an’ yer care an’ 
she ought to have it. Why don’t ye go,’ I says, ‘an’ I’ll come over 
here an’ help feed the boarders while yer gone. They'll not starve wid- 
out ye for a day or two.’” 

““*Oh, ye don’t know my Jim,’ she wails. ‘He’d disown me, so he 
would, just as he’s disowned poor Katie—an’ I can’t do it,’ she cries, 
“I dassen’t do it.’” 

““An’ there ye are. 
good. 


I come away an’ left her, for I see I could do no 
But I’m wonderin’ what ’s to become of Katie, meantime.” 

Danny knocked the ashes from his pipe into the wooden coal box, 
arose from his chair and walked into the room which served as his bed- 
room, coming out a moment later with his hat and coat on. 

“Ye’re not goin’ out to-night, Danny, are ye?’’ queried his mother. 
“Ye said ye’d stay in.” 

“T know I did, but I’ve changed my mind,” said Danny. 
over to the union meeting.” 

“But ye don’t have to go, do ye? 
to-night.” 

“1 know it. Well, I want to go now; I ’Il not stop late.’ 

His mother strained her eyes after him until the thickening gloom 
swallowed up his form. The lights twinkling from the other cottages 
near by became a blur to her. She raised the apron in which her hands 
were clasped and buried her face in it. 

“My Danny, my poor Danny!” she sobbed. 
ye have, an’ it's little I can do to lighten it.” 

The tears she shed “let her down,” as she would herself have expressed 
it, and she felt better as she closed the kitchen door and carried the lamp 
into her own room. There she took down her rosary and began to pray, 
as she had done throughout all of her fifty-five years. 

It was not for lack of devotion that the Widow Brady told her beads 
more with her mouth than with her heart that night. As her lips moved 
according to habit, her thoughts would run off to Danny and his 
trouble and to the girl in Pittsburg whom Danny loved and had lost. 

It was to these things and to all that had grown out of Katie Devlin’s 
running away that the Widow Brady’s mind kept wandering over and 
over again, as she fumbled her beads with her toil-creased hands. Age 
as it passed had touched lightly the widow’s brow. She had been a 
handsome woman in her young days; she was handsome even yet, de- 
spite a stormy life. Her hair was fast turning white and lines had gathered 
around the gray-blue eyes and mouth, but the eyes were still keen and 
youthful, with a mingling of sadness and humor, and the mouth was still 
soft and sensitive. The buxom form had -begun to lose its fullness and 
the step was not as firm and light as it once had been. Much care and 
trouble had she known in her time, but not enough to quench the gener- 
ous impulses of her big heart or stifle the natural sweetness of her soul. 

It was very quiet in the little three-roomed cottage that the Bradys 
called home, though they did rent it from the company at a figure that 
the widow said ‘‘ had paid for the ould shack ten times over.” Only the 
ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece and the noise of shunting cars 
and puffing engines on the railroad tracks not far away kept company 
with the old lady and her thoughts. 

Her rosary told, she settled herself to wait until Danny came home, 


“T’m going 
Ye said it wasn’t particular 


“’Tis the heavy heart 
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for she never went to bed while he was out at night, even when he was 
working on night-shift. “I never sleep contint until | know he’s safe 
under the roof,’”’ she said. “In the daytime it’s not so bad, for | can see 
the pit from the back door, but even then I’m not certain he’s comin’ 
home at all until | set eyes on him.” 

Her vigil extended longer than she anticipated, and her head gradually 
dropped as she dozed off into a light sleep, from which she awakened 
with a little jerk from time to time. Each time she would listen intently 
for Danny’s footsteps, only to relax and doze off again. 

it was from one of these short naps that she awoke with a stronger 
start than usual, feeling rather than hearing a knock at the kitchen door. 
She waited a moment before stirring, but there was no sound except the 
tick-tick of the clock. The Virgin with the bleeding heart exposed still 
looked down upon her from the cheap framed picture over the fireplace; 
the lamp held its steady flame and the same shadows were thrown from it. 

[he moment passed and it was a knock that the Widow Brady heard 
this time. She arose and picked up the lamp. “It can’t be Danny,” 
she muttered to herself, involuntarily. “Sure, he always comes right 
in without knockin’.” 

At the door she cried, ‘‘ Who’s there? ”’ 

The voice that replied made her jump. She opened the door quickly 
and the lamp trembled as she held it up and peered out eagerly. The 
October air that flickered the lamp flame had a late autumn chill in it. 
Out of the darkness by the side of the house, into the streak of light, 
there stepped the figure of a young woman. 

“Katie Devlin! Holy Mother of God, ’tis Katie Devlin. herself,” 
cried the widow. ‘It’s come home ye have, acushla. Come in, Katie! 
It’s glad | am to see ye this night!” 

lhe young woman—she was merely a girl—entered and stood uneasily, 
with downcast look, while the widow closed the door and put down the 
lamp Then she swept the girl’s figure with a glance, and took 
her hands and pulled her to her. 

“Wait,” whispered the girl, drawing back. 
He’s not, Katie,’’ answered the widow, “ 

was. 


“Danny? Is he here?” 
an’ it’d make no dif’rence 
if he He’d be as glad to see ye as | am. He’s at the meetin’, 
an’ | expect him in every minute.” 

The girl relaxed. She slid into the widow’s arms and crushed her 
head on the broad breast as she wept bitter tears. 

Oh, Mother Brady, Mother Brady!” she wailed, ‘‘ You were always 
the real mother to me, so you were. I had to come to you first. | 
could n’t stay there among strangers. I had to come home. You'll 
take me in, won’t you? You'll not turn me away, will you?” 

furn ye away, is it? Would I turn me own flesh an’ blood away ? 
\m | not glad to see ye an’ welcome ye? There, there, now, hush yer 
ryin’. Ye’ll have me off, too, if ye don’t. Be a woman, now. Aye, ye 
are a woman—but don’t let’s stand here takin’ on. Come into the room 
an’ sit down. Ye must have yer things off.” 

Into the room they went, and the Widow Brady soon had Katie com- 
fortably placed in her own big rocking-chair. Then she busied herself 
getting a cup of tea and something to eat for the tired, half-famished 
And there was no talking until Katie had eaten, and then, because 
the widow saw she was in no condition to do other than rest and sleep, 
into bed she was hurried, with the admonition that she could “tell all 
about it in the mornin’.” 

Barely had all this been accomplished when Danny’s hand was heard 
on the latch of the kitchen door, and his mother hastened ta meet him, 
lamp in hand. 

She closed her room door behind her and stepped forward with her 
finger to her mouth. Danny gazed at her, astonished. He had come 
home with a resolution in his heart and the words to express it framed 
on his lips. 

‘Danny, darlin’, she’s come; she’s in there.” 


girl 


‘She? Who?P” asked the startled Danny. 

She? Why, Katie, of course—Katie Devlin. Whist! She’s just 
gone to sleep. She’s wore out, poor thing. 1 don’t know how she got 
here; she'll tell me to-morrow. Danny! Why, Danny! What’s the 
matter with ye?” 


Her son was staring at her with burning eyes and twitching mouth. 
She seized him by the arm and shook him gently. 
Danny! Danny!” 
Yes, mother.” 
Don’t look that way, Danny, dear. 
right. 


She'll be all right—she is all 
Ain’t ye glad she’s here, Danny ?” 
Yes, mother, | ’m glad—but—oh, mother! mother!” 

He sank to his knees and buried his face in her skirts. He sobbed 
convulsively. His broad shoulders shook. They were the first tears he 
had shed in many a day. His mother waited, her hand on his head, 
until the storm had passed. 

‘There, there, Danny, dear. Cry if ye want to. It’s relief it'll give 
ye. It would have been better if ye’d cried long ago, so it would. My 
poor Danny, my own Danny.” a 

lt was over in a few minutes, and Danny soon had control of himself. 
His mother already had a program mapped out for him. She would 
have to use his bed for herself that night and he would have to sleep on 
the floor; there were quilts enough to relieve the hardness. In the 
morning he was to run over to Devlin’s the first thing and let Katie’s 
mother know, advising her to come over when all the men had gone to 


we 
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work. Then he had to slip into the doctor’s office—the company 
doctor, the only one in the camp—and tell him to drop in to see the 
Wido ady. 

‘The Widow did not occupy her son’s empty bed that night after all. 
She Was too anxious and excited to lie down, so she sat by the girl’s 
bedside until morning came, dividing her attention between the tossing, 
everish mother-to-be and the sounds of restlessness on the part of her 
soW in the adjoining room; for Danny found it hard to rest, not because 
his bed was harder than usual, but because of the thoughts that pounded 
through his brain and denied him sleep. 

Her mother’s visit next morning did not help Katie very much. The 
woman could do little but weep and wail, in contrast with the Widow 
Brady’s calm self-possession and effective energy. When the doctor 
came, the widow got Mrs. Devlin into the kitchen and gave her a cup of 
tea. ‘‘ There’s nothin’ like a drop of tea to soothe wan, whether in 
sorrow or in anger,”’ was one of her maxims. 

“There, don’t take on so,”’ cheered the Widow Brady. ‘“‘She’s goin’ 
to come out all right—an’ anyway, cryin’ won’t help her. What I 
want to know is, what about her father? Ye’re goin’ to tell him, 
ain’t yer” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do,”’ sniffled Mrs. Devlin. 
He ’ll never see her. He’s set agin’ doin’ that.” 
with more tea. 

“ Humph!” said the widow, contemptuously. 
She ’s his own daughter, ain’t she? 
at all?” 

Mrs. Devlin only mumbled a reply. 

“]’ll tell him myself if ye don’t,” persisted the widow. ‘‘He’s got 
to know, an’ if he don’t see her, then it’ll be him that ’ll be to blame, 
so it will, But ye’d better tell him yerself.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t,’”’ moaned the mother. The widow almost lost 
her patience. The doctor came from the sick-room in time to save it for 
her. His face was grave and his opinion discouraging. 

“She ’s in a bad way,” he said. ‘‘She’s overexerted herself and I’m 
afraid it ’ll be a stiff pull for her. 1 think you had better stay right by 
her, Mrs. Brady. 1’Il be over again this evening, or whenever you want 
to call me. There’s not much that | can do that you can’t.” 

When he had gone the widow turned on Mrs. Devlin. 

“D’ye hear that? What did I tell ye? 1 thought she was in a bad 
way. I haven’t been at women’s bedsides for the last thirty years for 
nothin’. She overreached herself walking from Benson up beyant. She 
said she got off the train there so as she could walk into here without 
anybody seein’ her. That ’s what false shame an’ cruel gossip does.” 

Mrs. Devlin only rocked herself helplessly, the picture of tearful 
impotency. The widow got down to business, as she saw the situation 
demanded. 

“Ye’ll be tellin’ him to-day, d’ ye hear? Tell him when he comes 
from the pit this evenin’. An’ if ye don’t send word to me by six 
o’clock that ye’ve told him, I'll come over myself. Now, you go an’ 
mind yer house while | mind Katie.” 

Yes, Katie Devlin was in a bad way; there was no doubt about that. 
Her fever had mounted and her head tossed to and fro on the pillow, 
her dark hair waving loosely, her eyes bloodshot and restless, her hands 
clutching the counterpane. Even her father, hard man as he was, 
would have melted at the sight of Katie, so plainly was she in a bad 
way, poor girl. 

The Widow Brady tended her with all the skill acquired through 
much practical experience. As a usual thing the widow was in her 
element on occasions of this kind. There was not a child running 
around Coalhill but had been helped into the world by the. Widow 
Brady’s kindly and ready hand; not a prospective mother but had 
stipulated in advance for the presence of the widow at the bedside when 
the fateful hour came. A birth in the camp without the Widow Brady 
clearly meant something dire as to the fate of the newcomer from the 
first. But on this occasion the Widow Brady could not be as cheerful as 
was her wont, though outwardly she gave no sign other than cheerfulness. 

Once Katie had ceased her tossing long enough to call the widow to 
her. The elder woman put her arms around her gentiy and smoothed 
the tangled strands of the girl’s hair with her free hand. She waited 
for what she felt Katie wanted to say. 

“Mother Brady,” she whispered, ‘““] want to ask you something. 
May I?” 

“Ask me what ye like, dearie, as if ye were me own young wan.” 

“It’s about Danny. Is he angry at me?” 

“Not a bit “angry, Katie, darlint. He loves ye too well for that. 
He’s grieved sore about ye these months.” 

“Yes, Mother Brady, | know, | know. Don’t speak of that. I’ve 
thought of him often, too. What | want to ask of you is—will you ask 
him to—if—if anything happens to me—will you ask him to forgive 
me? I treatedhim wrong. I wasn’t fair with him. - Will you tell him, 


“Tt’ll be hard 
She consoled herself 


““He’s got to see her. 
Hasn’t the man any heart in him 


Mother Brady?” 
“T’ll tell him, Katie, dear; but he doesn’t think of forgiveness, 
child—he does n’t think of anything to forgive ye for.” 
“Yes, yes, but tell him what I said, won’t you?” 
“And there ’’s another thing | want you to do for me, Mother Brady 
You were always the good friend to me, Mother 
[Continued on page 356) 


—only one thing. 
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HERE is in our country what is known 
as a chain of stores. You may find them 
anywhere throughout the Middle and 
Eastern States, and, for all | know, they 

travel as far west as the Pacific and as far 
south as New Orleans. There really does n’t 
seem to be any reason for their stopping any- 
where, appealing, as they do, to one of the basic 
instincts of mankind. Brilliant red paint sur- 
rounds a plate-glass window in which is dis- 
played candy, jewelry, lamp-shades, sidecombs, 
cooking utensils, undergarments, toys—every- 
thing for five or ten cents. In the country 
these stores are more modest and meager, 
but they attain their florescence in the 
great cities. 

There is one in New York that gives one 
a feeling of wealth; that makes any pos- 
sessor of a dollar a rich woman. With 
these own eyes | saw there a certain 
curly black cast-iron dragon of a 
candlestick with a red twisted candle 
in a red shade, to be sold for ten 
cents, while only the day before | 
had seen the twin brother of that 
candlestick perched proudly in an 
aristocratic stationer’s window up- 
town; and there he was sold for two 
dollars. As it is with candlesticks, 
so it is with other objects; you go in 
with a dollar and buy what seems to 
be twenty dollars’ worth of “ goods.”’ 


Bargain Day in a Ten-Cent Store 


One morning I chanced to be in «yyy is 
that shop and noticed at one end a 
eddied around some central object, 
and clung together as thick as bees outside a 
hive. A woman came speeding past me and 
joined the crowd. I turned to the young lady 
who was waiting on me. 

“What is going to happen down there?’”’ | 
asked. 

She smiled upon me. “‘There’s goin’ to be 
such a time that they'll tear each other’s hats 
off,” she confided. ‘‘Yes’m, I’ve known the 
day when rats was found on the floor afterward, 
they ’d fought so hard. You’d have to pay 
me more’n I’m gettin’ a week to join that 
mob. Why? ’Cause it would cost me more 
in wear an’ tear on clothes an’ nerves ’n what 
I’m gettin’. You ain’t ever seen one of our 
sales? Well, it’s a sight! You go to the re- 
ception platform an’ just look.” 

In the middle of this store, | must explain, 
there is a raised platform with a 
railing around it, the size of a large 
room, and furnished with comfort- 
able chairs and settees. This serves 
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as a meeting place; it 
is here you leave the 
children with elder sis- 
ter while mother shops; 
it is here you rest and 
sort your bundles. You 
reach the platform by 
three or four steps, and 
from it you may get 
a panorama of all the 
things that five and ten 
cents may purchase. 
“They are selling em- 
’ broideries,”” my friend 
told me. “Splendid val- 
yers. But I say there 
ain’t no valyer in em- 
broideries nor anything 
else that ’ll pay me for 
havin’ my clothes torn offen me.” 
There is always something impressive about 
a crowd that is swayed by a single emotion; 
you get an impression of force. These women, 
who a few moments ago had been quiet shoppers, 
formed a mob. They swayed and pushed as 
though moved by a common impulse toward a 
table where were the embroideries. From 
their throats came a little dull growl, a curious 
noise—the whisper of a mob. The noise of a 
mob in joy or in anger or in fright, or just its 
restless murmur as it waits, is different from 
any other noise that comes from the human 
throat—quite distinct, of a curious animal 
timbre. I heard -it once on the occa- 
sion of the throwing of a bomb; again 
from a crowd waiting for a bank to 
open, and a third time ina theater when 
fire had been called; and now here it 
was in miniature from a couple of hundred women 
waiting to buy ten-cent embroideries. They 
were poor women with shawls and _ baskets, 
women with babies in their arms, 
women with threadbare clothes care- 
fully brushed, who must think be- 
fore spending each dime in the dol- 
lar, but for once indulging in the 
great sport of American women— 
bargain hunting. 


The Wild Joy of an Em- 
broidery Hunt 


A cordon of saleswomen kept 

- Shoppers’ hands from the embroid- 
eries, and soon two employees of the 
store, men this time, elbowed their 
way through the mob and stood at 
either end of the table. A hoarse 
shout broke from the players of the 
bargain game. The chase was on! 
It was a struggle well worth witness- 
ing, for now the women fought with 
each other for first rank. They threw 
their hands above their heads or 
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held them out pleadingly; they plucked at the 
clothes of the men and the saleswomen, who 
threw them pieces of embroidery as one throws 
bits of meat to hungry dogs. There was no 
buying about it; it was a game of chance—now 
and then a game of strength. 

Hats went, hair came down; I heard the 
sound of a dress ripping from its binding and 
saw the owner retreat, holding her torn skirts 
about her, but retreating triumphantly, a white 
length of embroidery grasped in her hands. A 
woman detached herself from the crowd, dashed 
nimbly up to the platform beside me, sat 
down solidly on her two pieces of embroidery, 
and said to me in German, quite unconscious 
that perhaps | might not understand: ‘This 
time they shall not snatch it from me!”’ 

Below in the crowd, small hand-to-hand en- 
counters were going on, as when two women 
would get hold of the two ends of a piece of 
embroidery. Here and there were scuffles when 
a piece dropped to the floor through grasping 
fingers, and always the roar of: ‘‘One to me; 
I ain’t got none!” grew louder and more shrill, 
while the men, with the impassiveness of ma- 
chines, threw impartially into the various corners 
of the crowd, trying to place a coveted length 
of white cloth in the hands of those who had 
none. 

Then, when the last piece was thrown, the 
crowd dispersed, some in triumph to get their 
purchases wrapped up and paid for, and some 
grumbling. The floor beneath their feet was 
strewn with small ar- 
ticles — pieces of 


skirt-braid, dropped 








Here and there were 
scuffies when a piece dropped to 
the floor through grasping fingers 


parcels, sidecombs, hairpins, the trampled _re- 
mains of a hat, and hatpins. 

It had been a disgusting sight, but impressive, 
as the unchained emotions of the human animal 
always are when one can watch them from a 
safe place and in a philosophical mood. It was 
an exhibition of one of the master passions of 
the women of this country, stripped of all ele- 
gance, brought down to elementary principles; 
brutal, but in its very brutality and in the 
poignancy of the desire of these women, a curi- 
ously instructive example of the hold this sport, 
this passion, if we may call it that, has taken 
upon our women. 

How many of these women had started forth 
in the morning to buy a length of embroidery ? 
How many of them knew what they were going 
to do with it? What were these women look- 
ing for? A trimming, an adornment, a coveted 
article that fitted into their scheme of life? Not 
at all. A bargain was what they were after— 
simply a bargain ! 

There were the habitués who came every 
week; there were the women who chanced past 
the counter and learned that these wonderful 











Jt was a struggle well worth witnessing 


embroideries were to be sold 
at a certain hour, and whether 
they wanted the embroideries 
or not, they remained to buy 
—bargains. The rest of the 
women were those who had 
come after some legitimate 
who had been attracted by 
iob and remained to fight for—bargains. 
trifling emotion that will make a 
reckless of her clothes, forgetful of 
ianners, forgetful even of the baby she 
ing in her arms, in the fight for a ten- 
piece of embroidery. It takes a master 
n to do this, and this is exactly what this 
f shopping has become to the American 
It isn’t merely to furnish the clothes 
in needs or even those she does n’t need 
idornment that has made the drygoods 
what it is—that has caused life-sized 
rtment stores to blossom in little towns. 
yme women shopping is a life-work; for 
it is recreation. Shopping gives many 
same excitement their husbands 
n horse-racing and-card-playing; for others 
sport, and for some almost a necessity. 
ve known women who dressed marvel- 
yn tiny incomes. How did they do it? 
put their lives into it, of course, the way 
must do to be successful in anything, 
r bargain hunting resembles the slow, care- 
work of the angler. They pass days in the 
watching and waiting for the real sale. 
know what places really ““mark down;” 


and 


w en the 


know that certain smart shoemakers sell 
broken lots of shoes incredibly low at cer- 
asons of the year, and don’t advertise. 


know the shops where there are always 
iins in broken lots of high-priced shirt- 
and hosiery, and they, the intelligent 
ters, wait and stalk and track, day in, day 
These women have an end in view. It is 
the themselves and their families like their 
on a fraction of the income that their 
ls can spend. With these women the pas- 
perhaps at its highest, as, after all, they 
some legitimate reason for shopping. You 
not think it is a noble way of spending a 
part of your life, but let one who has 
r entered the sport of bargain hunting cast 
first stone. 
How many women are there in this country 
have not, at some time or other, gone 
with the intention of buying winter stock- 
ind have come home with five yards: of 
padour ribbon or a muslin kimono - in- 
id How many are there who make out 


« You bought a beautiful hand-embroid- 


a shopping list and sternly buy what 
they intended to? How many can turn 
their faces from ‘“‘a wonderful value”’ 
and refrain from buying a marked-down 
piece of goods they May Sgme day want, 
instead of buying thé usefal but uninter- 
esting things they heed ‘to-day? It is 
said such women exist, and if they do 
they are either very noble and possess 
wonderful will-power, or else are. utterly 
without the sporting instinct or imagi- 
nation, for it is the sporting in- 
stinct that shopping, as it is , 
done in this country, appeals to. 
Is it the sordid desire of getting 
something fer nothing that makes the 
American woman read the massive. Sun- 
day advertisement columns? It.is'tagd- 
to think it. Is-it pure acquisitiveness « 
that sends her faring forth into-the - 
mighty jungle of the department store 
day by day?--No, it isn’t that; it is 
the instinct of the game, for most wo- 
men are not shrewd bargain buyers. 


Not How Useful, but How Cheap? 


Think of your own experience of 
buying summer things late in the year. 


ered Mnen dress dirt cheap. It pleased 
you. Small matter if there was no 
place to wear it; that it didn’t hang 
quite well. You needed plain tailored shirt- 
waists, but the joy of the sport led you aside 
and you bought fine linen waists, size forty 
(you wear thirty-six). You told yourself you 
would make them over, but in the end you paid 
the dressmaker to do it. You bought a pale 
pink silk petticoat for $2.98; it was the 


last thing on earth you needed, but $2.98 





They pass days 


in the shops, watching for the real sale 


for a pale pink silk petticoat ! 

There is a certain fevered at- 
mosphere in the big shops that 
is guaranteed to turn the head of the strongest 
minded woman sometimes. The advertisements 
in the papers contribute to it by working 
one up to a fine expectancy, as if a gambler 
should read stories about the strange freaks 
that luck has taken. No one pretends that 
gamblers play merely to make money. Any 
one knows that there is more money to be 





She didn't need it, 
but she wanted it 


(Cam muy) 
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made in holding down a job; and if killing were 
all a hunter wanted, he could wring the necks of 
chickens in the back yard. So if the mere buy- 
ing were all, women would go to an unemotion- 
al, small store, get the few necessary things and 
away. If it were mere desire to buy little for 
much, purchases would be made with more shrewd- 
ness, and if it were their desire to adorn themselves 
there would be more relation between the objects 
purchased and the person who is to wear them. 

Take the case of the hat, for instance. Hardly 
a woman living in a city 
where hats are plentiful, 
has not had this strange 
gaming instinct assail her 
when proposing to buy a 
useful hat—a hat for a cer- 
tain amount, a hat that 
should be plain enough to 
wear downtown on occa- 
sions, and yet modish 
enough to be appropriate 
at a small luncheon or tea. 
Many a sensible mother of 
a family has come home the 
possessor of a hat that could 
be worn only on the most 
dressed-up occasion, and 
then would have looked 
better on another type of 
woman, and which cost a 
third more than she had 
intended to pay. Why did she buy it? It wasn’t 
cheap, but it was cheap for its kind. She 
didn’t need it, but she wanted it—then. 

Is there a house harboring women where 
there can not be found ribbons and laces for 
which there never will be found a use, trimmings 
and garnitures which never will adorn any dress, 
garments inappropriate, or too large or too 
small? The woman does not 
exist from whose bureau drawers 
such trophies of the chase can 
not be unearthed; things bought 
under such psychological circum- 
stances as those which made the 
women fight with one another for 
the cheap embroideries which 
they did not need. 


A Costlier Sport than Yachting 


More money is wasted every 
year by women buying needless 
things under the excitement of 
the bargain hunt than is spent in 
all the gambling houses and race- 
tracks put: together. When you 
say that | ‘have no statistics to 
prove this, | answer that I have 
common sense and have spent 
‘much time incity shops. | know, 
too, what I am capable of, and | 
am but a half-hearted hunter. | 
know what my friends do. It isn’t for nothing 
that I have seen earnest young students of 
economics succumb to this hunting instinct and 
fare forth to buy ninety-eight cent undergar- 
ments. I have a friend in mind who went to 
such a sale; she returned, having lost an ex- 
pensive hat-pin, a real turtoise-shell side-comb 
[Continued on page 3762] 








SINCE I resolved to look for Joys 
In all created things, 

To turn my back on what annoys, 
And hush all murmurings ; 


O look upon my neighbor as 
A man who means me well, 
And let the cloud that lowers pass 
All heedless of its spell; 





Che Koad 40. Youth 
by John Kendrick Bangs 


Te seek the brighter side of all 
That comes athwart my way, 
And every morning to recall 
Some happy bygone day; 


T° thrust from out my heart and mind 
All evil thoughts, and mean, 
And everywhere I glance to find 
Some beauty in the scene, 


] FIND that though my days increase 
My years diminish. Truth 

To tell, the method brings me Peace, 
And holds me close to Youth! 
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In This Article Mr. Russell States His Conclusions 


o: Rover Behin 


HEN Henry Ward Beecher, in March, 1887, 
was seized with the illness that closed his 
brilliant career, | was assigned to what is 
called the ‘‘death-watch.” I was obliged 
to keep in close touch with my newspaper, 
and to that end established lines of communication 
through the telephones in two small stores not far from 
the Beecher house. 3 
One was kept by a German, one by an American. 
These were of about the same age, equally ambitious, 
just making their start in life, and equally (though in 
different ways) interesting types of youth under Amer- 
ican systems and ideas. 


Starting Life in Health and Hope 


The German, remembering his boyhood spent in dif- 
ferent conditions, was impressed with the freedom of 
opportunity that pertained to his American citizenship. 
Here every man had an equal chance. Here was no 
weight of class upon him. All attainments were within 
his reach. He could even have a home of his own and 
a competence. 

The American looked far beyond these modest 
heights, being fired with the examples of so many men 
that, beginning as he began, with only their brains, 
hands and wills, had won to conspicuous wealth. A. 
T. Stewart was his model. Stewart started in just 
such a little store, similarly unhelped. He could see no 
reason why he should not do as Stewart had done. 

| came to know both men fairly well; they had been 
extremely good-natured and obliging about the tele- 
phone, and the varying chances of a reporter's fortune 
took me frequently into their neighborhood, so that for 
some years we kept track of one another, even in the 
bedlam of city life. They were really well worth 
knowing and observing, if only for the examples they 
offered of the virtues whereof success is traditionally 
wrought. They were, for instance, among the hardest 
working men I have ever known, rather unreasonably 
honest, and at least one was enthusiastic to a degree 
that almost caused pain. 

At the end of five years | thought both had extended 
their trade and were doing well. After a time | was 
not so sure. Then | perceived that they had apparently 
gone as far as they could go, and next, that the evi- 
dences of decline were but too apparent. Then they 
were engaged obviously in a bitter and hand-to-hand 
struggle for existence. After eighteen years the Ger- 
man had committed suicide and the American had 
closed his shop and was the head of a small division in 
a department store; a man on wages for the rest of his 
serviceable years. After that, | don’t know—tolive on 
his children, maybe. 

They had been crushed, both of these good men, 
by the steam roller of the department store. One had 
given up in despair and the other had yielded grimly to 
the inevitable. To him his recollections of his youth- 
ful ambitions were sometimes bitter. He told me so. 
At first he thought the fault must be in himself; he 
must lack the capacity and ability to climb the path 
that Stewart and so many others had climbed. His 
own first estimate of his faculties compared with the 
way of his life would sting 
him into ironical laughter. 
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Sixth Article ~ ~ ~ ~ 
Big Business ~Our-Master 


or OurServant ~~ ~ 





ITH this paper Mr. Russell finishes the 
series of articles which began in the Decem- 
ber number, and in which he has shown that the 
real power behind the republic—the force which 
rules our governmental machinery, our parties 
and our press—is and must be Business. Here 
Mr. Russell reaches his logical conclusion that if 
they wish to get back the control of their govern- 
ment the people must democratize Business. 


wish it otherwise, but evolution takes no heed of 
sentiment; and this is evolution. . 

| confess, also, that about the situation of the inde- 
pendent trader fighting singlke-handed against tremen- 
dous odds is something that moves all the sympathies 
of all lovers of fair play. He is alone; the department 
store or the great corporation that he is combatting is 
an army. He is poor; his enemy is rich. He fights 
with his unaided wits and from an exposed position; 
his enemy has many heads, and shelter behind a vast 
fortress. At any moment he may be’overwhelmed; by 
no chance can he overwhelm his enemy. 

Even the coolest blood must stir a little over that 
kind of warfare. 

So he goes, the independent man; trying to meet 
the cuts in prices; trying to buy with a thousand dollars 
of capital as cheaply as his enemy can buy with a 
million; trying to make his store bright and attractive; 
trying to hold his customers, to pay his rent and to 
meet his bills falling due; trying to keep his head above 
water and his reputation right as an American mer- 
chant; trying to provide for his family after his favorite 
ideals. He understands now that he will never make 

a fortune nor a competence 





Growing more philosophical, 
and seeing thousands of other 
men swept like himself into 
the same defeat, he began to 
perceive that all alike were 
merely the batted handballs 
of an inexorable change in 
conditions, and that the days 
of the A. T. Stewarts had 
gone and would never return. 

The avenues of fortune- 
making in commerce had been 
walled across. Equal oppor- 
tunity for all ‘had become a 
myth. 


Company ? 


Opportunity 
Is No Longer Equal 
This is plain dealing with a 
rather painful subject. ‘So 
long as we can, we cling with 





SIT not true that the next inevitable stage of 
Business will be Business conducted for the 
communal profit instead of Business conducted for 


the profit of Mr. Morgan and the Standard Oil 


Is there, in fact, anything else possible to us? 
We can not go back to the days of competition. 
I take it that as a nation we are unwilling to devote 
all our lives to the augmenting of a few swollen 
fortunes, even if there were not terrible and inevit- 
able evils attendant upon such a condition. 
as the individual can no longer work for himself in 
the old way, is it not reasonably clear that he is 
next to work for himself by working for us all ? 

Is there, in fact, anything else for us to do if we 
are not to fall into a state of industrial servitude? 


from his enterprise; that is 
a lost hope. All his am- 
bition is narrowed to keep- 
ing his enterprise alive and 
causing it to yield a liveli- 
hood. And in spite of all, 
he loses it sometimes and 
takes his place with other 
salaried employees of Or- 
ganized Business; a cog in 


an illimitable machine, with a time-check on his 
comings and goings and fines for his delinquencies. 

It is a melancholy story. No wonder men revolt 
from it. Indeed, we all revolt from it. We heartily 
wish it were not true. 


The Independent Business Man Almost Extinct 


More and more in the cities and towns the independ- 
ent business man is being overwhelmed by the advance 
of the department store, while in the country and in the 
small towns looms up the mail-order house. 

The natural impulse is to think that these changes 
must be due to the evil ways and inordinate greed of 
certain men, and that our first duty is to restrain such 
men. As a matter of fact, no conceivable power can 
stop these changes, and they have nothing to do with 
the greed of any man. They are simply Business in 
the present stage of evolution. Greater economies, 
greater efficiency, greater profits lie in combination, 
concentration, organization, the simplification of proc- 
esses. That is all—and enough. Human power could 
not check any such development any more “than it 
could reverse the sea-tides. 

All lines of commercial activity are profoundly affect- 
ed by this mutation. For years we have been familiar 
with the progress of the Trust movement in enter- 
prises requiring great capital, as in transportation and 
manufacturing. Possibly we have not always noted 
that the same development is rapidly changing over 
retail trade from an inorganic to an organic state. Yet 
it is. 

Take the most familiar and necessary divisions of 
retail trade. Take a thing as familiar as the corner 
grocery. For years it has been subjected to the increas- 
ing competition of the department store. What is left 
from that struggle seems doomed now to be absorbed 
into the newly developed ‘‘ chain” which is consolida- 
tion under another name. All persons can not journey 
to the department store to purchase all their supplies, 
but the neighborhood grocery store that lies by their “ 
doors may be as much a part of the combination and 
as much of a machine as any department’ store. And 
that is what is now going on. The independent grocer 
is being eliminated. One combination in New York 
City now owns a hundred and ninety grocery stores 
and steadily adds to its list. It is by no means alone 
in the city or country. Another ‘‘ chain,” extends 
through the Eastern States and has operated in the 
smaller towns with no less success, while a third great 
“chain” is developing in the South. 

Wherever a ‘‘chain store” appears it means an 
independent tradesman turned into a wage-earning 
employee. 

Or take the drug store. Two companies in New 
York now own or control nearly one-fourth of the 
drug stores in the city and will certainly continue to 
absorb others. Twenty-five years ago the ambition 
and assured, expectation of every young man that. 
studied pharmacy was to have a drug store of his own. 
To-day his expectation is to obtain a salaried position 
with some company that owns one of the ‘‘ chains” 
stretching about the country. Not only have the 
‘“chains”’ absorbed a great part of the drug business, 
but the next inevitable step has even now begun. On 
January, 1, 1910, one of these ‘‘ chains,” called the 
Owl Drug Company, owning and operating something 
like’ two hundred stores in the West, was taken over 
by the American Tobacco group (also called the 
Tobacco Trust), already heavily interested in such enter- 
prises and constituting one of the final great powers to 
which all the “‘ chains ” of this kind and all others. will 
eventually lead home. 

Or shall we take the shoe trade? The great shoe 
manufacturing companies 





Yet 


store. 
+ wp the mail-order house. 








all our strength to our little 


raft of old formulas and old platitudes. That is human nature. 


to go adrift. 


as we find them. 


The truth is, then, that under the conditions produced by Business in its present 
stage of evolution, the chief and almost the only prospect before the young man in 
America to-day is the prospect of spending his life as somebody’s hired man. 

| think you will find that quite unassailable in any way you may turn it, and 
generally as applicable to a professional as to a commercial career. 
great feature of the changes going on to-day in the social structure is the 


The 
elimination of the man that is independent. 


| know that in many ways this is deplorable and even pathetic, and we might 


And yet, in good truth, the old formulas will not keep afloat any 
longer, and without theories and without doctrine we may as well face the facts 


We always hate 





ORE and more in the cities and towns the 
independent business man is being over- 
whelmed by the advance of the department 


In the country and the small towns looms 


The natural impulse is to think that these 
changes must be due in some way to the evil ways 
and inordinate greed of certain men and that our 
first duty is to restrain such men. As a matter of 
fact no conceivable power can stop these changes 
and they have nothing to do with the greed of any 
man. They are simply Business in the present 
stage of evolution. Greater economies, greater 
efficiency, greater profits lie in combination, con- 
centration, organization, the simplification of proc- 
That is all—and enough. Human power 
could not check any such development any more 
than it could reverse the sea-tides. 


with their hundreds of retail 
stores have made the inde- 
pendent shoe dealer compara- 
tively rare and will ‘make‘him 
rarer. When the great com- 

' pany undertakes not only to 
make the shoe, but to vend 
it and eliminate all profits be- 
tween, what chance on earth 
has the middleman ? 


The “ Chain’’ 
System of Selling Goods 


Or shall we take bakeries? 
Early in the year a hundred 
and sixty independent ba- 
keries in New York City were 
absorbed into one company 
with $6,000,000 capital. Of 
this -‘‘ chain” company each 
formerly independent bakery 
is now a branch with a salaried 
manager. in the place where 








he was formerly owner. The 
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of this enterprise is already so apparent that 
r on similar lines is being formed, to be followed 
ytless by still others. 

shall we take confectionery? You must have 
ed in every considerable city, confectionery stores 
with the same name, but you may not be aware that 
tl ame covers a steadily lengthening ‘‘chain” nor 
that it is already controlled by one of the final powers 
f American Business. But you surely must have ob- 
i that in these days the cigar and confectionery 
counters are two very important adjuncts in the typical 
drug store, and you should be interested to know next 
that the American Tobacco group, which has lately 
g so heavily into the retail drug business, can 
now supply its own drug stores with its own cigars 

and its own confectionery. 

Against such a condition competition by the druggist 
not yet absorbed must seem like a forlorn hope. 

Or shall we take restaurant keeping? The Standard 
Oil interests control one ‘‘chain” of restaurants and 
the American Tobacco interests control another. 

Or printing? One house in New York issues and 
prints twenty periodicals, and the small independent 
printer, like the small independent publisher, is disap- 
earing. 

Milk? The Standard Oil interests own the Milk 
Trust 

Foundries or iron works? The Steel Trust looks 
ifter them. 

fobacco? The United Cigar Stores Company owns 
about six hundred retail stores and will own many more 
when the present chances of litigation are removed. 

Machinery? Largely controlled by institutions like 
the American Shoe Manufacturing Trust, a particularly 
vicious form of these combinations. 

Men’s ‘clothing? Passing into the ‘‘ chain” system. 
One company owns thirty-seven clothing stores in the 
West 

Banks? Owned or controlled chiefly by the Standard 
Oil, Morgan or Beef Trust ‘‘ chains.” 

Butcher shops? Under process of absorption through 
the absorbed grocery stores, or becoming practically 
the agencies for the Beef Trust. 

Dry-goods of all kinds, stationery, toys, furniture, 

yets and rugs, millinery, hats, drugs, clothing, no- 
tions, cigars and tobacco, books, periodicals, trunks 
ind travelers’ requisites, dentistry, lamps, crockery, 
glassware, stoves, men’s furnishings, umbrellas, pianos 
and other musical instruments, sheet-music, pictures, 
dressmaking, harness, shoes, all kinds of leather goods, 
and some other things are usually included in the depart- 

nt stores. 

The department stores constantly increase in number 
and in size. 

What does that mean ? 
it means that the men that in a past generation would 
1ave been independent merchants are now the employ- 
ees of these stores, and never can be anything else: 
employees on wages with time-checks, fines, and their 
da work dependent upon a manager’s caprice. 
That is their prospect in life. It is hard (in some of 
its aspects), and we dislike to admit it, but it is the truth. 
he gigantic department stores and mail-order houses 
built of the ruins of independent stores, just as the 
Christian churches of Rome were built of the fragments 
of the old temples, and each independent store de- 


stroyed is an independent merchant turned into a sal- 
aried employee. 
The Approaching Day of the One Great Trust 
Staples were long ago monopolized in their original 


supply. Transportation, coal, oil, artificial light and 
heat, sugar, flour (to a great extent), woolens, cottons 
rubber, leather, paper, meat, matches, iron and steel, 
all controlled by trusts. The substance of the new 
movement is that these and all other things that men 
must have are to be supplied to him directly by simi- 
lar agencies, to be gradually consolidated as the process 
contit 
Of all this no doubt can be left in the observant 
mind 
First the small combination, then the larger; then all 
to find their way into a comparatively few gigantic or- 
ganizations such as those we now see directed by the 
Morgan interests or the Standard Oil Company or simi- 
lar groups. At no time a halt in the process nor a 
backward turn of evolution, but one continued ad- 
vance from the day of the first partnership to the day 
f the colossal trust. 
ls it any wonder that these combinations that now 
largely represent Business in its totality—represent, 
that is, the supplying of man’s necessities—have be- 
the Power Behind the Republic against which 
blind men thunder in vain? 
| have here two little lists that indicate (as an exam- 
ple of our present stage in the development), a part of 
the activities: of the men comprising two of these 
great groups. It is incomplete because it gives in one 
tance only the names of the companies in which the 
Standard Oil men are directors, and in the other only 
the companies that the American Tobacco Company 
was recently found to be secretly operating. Yet it is 
worth your study: 


Standard Oil Group. 
JAMES STILLMAN 
Audit Company of New York. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
Bowery Savings Bank. 1 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company. 


ues. 


Citizens’ Central National Bank. 
laware. kawanna and Western Railroad Company. 
Dunkirk, AlleghenyValley and Pittsburg Railroad Company. 
Fidelity Bank. 
Fidelity Trust Company. 
Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit Company. 
Hanover National Bank. 
incoln National Bank. 
incoln Safe Deposit Company. 
Louisiana Western Railroad Company. 
Michigan Central Railroad Company. 
Mohawk and Malone Railroad Company. 
Morris and Essex Railroad oa 
National Butchers and Drovers’ Ba 
National City Bank. 
New York and Harlem Railroad Company. 
New York and Ottawa Railway Company. 
New York and Putnam Railroad Company. 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company. 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company. 
New York State Realty and Terminal Company. 
New York Trust Company. 
Newport Trust Company. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company of 














ndon. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company of 
New York. 

ag Insurance Company of North America. 
National Bank of Washington. 

Rutland Railroad Company. 

St. Lawrence and Adirondack Railway Company. 

second National Bank. 

syracuse, Geneva and Corning Railroad Company. 

erminal Railway Company of Buffalo. 

ferminal Warehouse Company. 

United States Trust Company. 

West Shore Railroad Compeny. 

Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Joun D. ROCKEFELLER 


American Linseed Oil Company. 
Delaware, Lackawanna ang Western Railroad Company. 


uw 


3.311 t/t 





Standard Oil. 
United States Steel. 

Joun D. ARCHBOLD 
Standard Oil. 


National Fuel and Gas Company. 
National Transit Company. 
New York Trust Company. 

O. H. PAYNE 
American Tobacco Company. 
Chihuahua Mining Company. 
Coal Creek Mining Company. 
Great Northern Paper Company. 
Interlake Pulp and Paper Company. 
nternational Cigar Machinery Company. 
nternational Railroad Company. 
nternational Traction Company. 
New York Loan and Improvement Company. 
Standard Oil. 
Tintic Company. 
Virginia and Southwestern Railway Company. 


H. C. Forcer, Jr. 
Standard Oil. 


Tidewater Oil Company. 
Tidewater Pipe Company. 

H. H. RoGERs, JR. 
Amalgamated Coppef*Company. 
Atlantic Coast Electric Railway Company. 
Atlas ‘lank Company. 
Boylston Manufacturing Company. 
National Copper Bank of New York. 
Richmond Light and Railway Company. 
Southfield Beach Railway ae? 
Staten Island and Midland Railway Company. 
Virginian Railway. 
WALTER JENNINGS 
National Fuel Company. 
National Transit Company. 
New York Trust Company. 
Standard Oil. 














F. Q. BARsTow 
American La France Fire Engine Company. 
Corn Products Refining Company. 

a and Company. 

Railway Steel Spring Company. 

Standard Oil. 

Thompson-Starrett Company. 


H. M. FLAGLER 





Cuba Cqmoeny- 4 
Florida East Coast Railway Company. 
———_ Terminal Company. 

orton Trust Company. 
New York Trust Ny are 
Peninsular and Occidental Steamship Company. 
Standard Oil. 
Western Union. 
CHARLES M. PRATT 
Hoagland Labesstory. 
Long Island Railroad Company. 
Mechanics’ National Bank. 
Metropolitan Trust Company. 
New England Navigation Compan 





American Express Company. 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company. 
Brooklyn Trust Company. 
Chelsea Fibre Mills. 

Corn Products Refining Company. 
Pratt and Lambert. 

ae Clock Company. 
Standard Oil. 

Union Mortgage Company. 


C. W. HARKNESS 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company. 
New York Trust Company. 
Standard Oil. 

J. A. MOFFETT 
Corn Products Company. 
National Transit Company. 
New York Transit Com pany. 
Standard Oil. 

Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 

American Linseed Co. 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company. 
Standard Oil of New York. 

H. M. TILForD 


Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing Company. 
Standard Oil. 
W. C. TEAGLE 


Triple Gas Company. 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 


Sangaes OF * vey 
malgat opper Company. 
Asaceeda Copper Mining Company. 


y- 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 





Success Magazine 


Resekive Union Gas Company. 

Central New England Railway Company. 

shicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 
New York Mutual Gas Light Nor arg 

New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 
New York, Ontario and Western Railway Company. 

New York State Realty and Terminal Company. 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad Company. 
Pcughkeepsie Bridge Railroad Company. 

Rutland Railroad Company. 

St. Lawrence and Adirondack Railroad Company. 
Standard Oil Company of New York. 

United Metal Selling Company. 

United States Trust Company. 

West Shore Railroad Company. 

Consolidated Gas Company. ’ 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company. 
Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley and Pittsburg Railr Co 
Hanover National Bank. 

Harlem River and Portchester Railroad Commen. 
Hartford and Connecticut Western Railroad Company. 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company. 

Lake Shore and Michi Southern Railroad Company. 
Michigan Central Railroad Company. 

Mohawk and Malone Railroad Company. 

National City Bank of New York. 

New Englan — Company. 
New York and Harlem Railroad Company. 
New York and Ottawa Railroad Company. 
New York and Putnam Railroad Company. 
New York Central and Hudson River ailpoed. 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad. 


Besides these interests this group has many others, 
including the Borden Milk Company, American Casket 
Company, the Hegeman drug stores and Child’s 
restaurants. 


2. The American Tobacco list is as follows: 


Nall & Williams Company, Louisville, Ky. 
R. A. oe A sees ompany, Richmond, Va. (Smok- 
ing and plug’ 

Bland Tobacco Company, Petersburg, Va. (Plug) 

. Leidersdorf Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
F.R. — — Company, Reidsville, N. C. (Smoking 

and plug 

Gusta City Tobacco Company, Cincinnati, O. (Scrap) 

ay & Night Tobacco Company, Cincinnati, O. (Scrap) 
Craft Tobacco Company, New Orleans. . (Cigarettes) 
Michigan Tobacco Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Pinkerton Tobacco Company, Zanesville, O. (Scrap) 
Wells-Whitehead Tobacco Co., Wilson, N.C. (Cigarettes) 


H. N. Martin Tobacco Company, Louisville, Ky. (Plug) 
Tenn. (Smoking) 








Reynolds Tobacco Company, Bristol 
Manufacturer’s Tobacco Company, Louisville, Ky. (Plug 
and —, 

-H ao Sons, Martinsville, Va. 

Lipfert-Scales Company, Winston, N. C. (Plug) 

- 5. Young Company, Baltimore, Md. (Licorice) 

ohnston Tin Foil and Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

nited Cigar Stores Company. 

Standard Snuff Company, Nashville, Tenn. (Snuff) 

Nashville Tobacco Works, Nashville, Tenn. (Plug and 

smoking) 

Besides these, of course, are the Morgan interests, 
having such ramifications as only an expert could 
assume to follow. We know in a general way that the 
Morgan investments include banks, railroads, trust com- 
panies, steamship and steamboat lines, coal-mines, the 
Steel Trust, machinery, manufacturing and wholesale 
enterprises, and that almost weekly the master hand is 
revealed in a new activity. Lately Mr. Morgan has 
founded a $500,000,000 automobile trust and has 
absorbed into it five of -the largest automobile factories 
in the country. 


Where the Trusts Join Hands 


These indicate some of the connections that radiate 
in a thousand directions not generally suspected. 
Kindly note—only some of the connections. 

Through the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road and their banks the Standard Oil interests touch 
hands with the Beef Trust; through their coal railroads 
with the Coal Trust; through Mr. Payne with the 
Tobacco Company; through the International Paper 
Company with the Paper Trust; through many traction 
holdings with the Street Railroad Trust; through the 
electric light holdings with the electric light combina- 
tion; through Hegeman & Company with the drug 
store combination; through gas holdings with the gas 
combination; through Amalgamated Copper with the 
great copper combination; through many bank holdings 
with bank ‘‘chains;” through Mr. Moffett and Mr. 
Pratt with the Glucose Trust; and so on through a 
catalogue that I should but weary you to relate. 

Contemplate these facts and observe next the list of 
railroads in which these gentlemen are directors. Add 
to these the railroads like the Union and Southern 
Pacific controlled by the same interests. without open 
acknowledgment. Add to that the railroads controlled 
by their close allies and the total amounts to about 
two-thirds of the railroad mileage of the United States. 

Tre conclusion then is obvious. A tremendous 
force is at work drawing all kinds of enterprises into 
combinations and these into greater combinations. 
This is the way of Business. 

Against these operations legislative enactments of all 
kinds, National and State, have been employed for 
twenty years without result. 

It is now gravely proposed that we shall continue to 
tinker these footless laws, issue further bulls against 
comets and perform other feats for the laughter of the 
generations to come. After a twenty years’ demonstra- 
tion of the folly of the Sherman Act, we want to 
experiment with it further. After trying for twenty- 
three years to curb the railroads with one foolish court 
we are urged to try and curb them with two foolisk 
courts. 

Is that really the best we can do? 

How should we fare if instead of further _omedy of 
this sort we were to recognize things as they are? 


[Continued on page 348] 
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him by the hotel clerk. It informed him 

that Mr. and Mrs. Albert S. Knighton 

would be very much pleased to have him 
dine with them at seven o’clock. 

The invitation was just the thing for an eve- 
ning that had promised to be dull, but he did not 
know the Knightons from Adam and Eve. He 
ransacked his memory to recall the people he had 
met most casually during his three years’ residence 
abroad, from which he was then returning, but 
without finding a clue. At thirty, though, a 
healthy, active, alert man like Parry should love 
adventure as he loves life itself, so, without stop- 
ping to make inquiries regarding his entertainers, 
lest the keen edge of the affair be dulled, he hur- 
ried into his evening clothes, and at a quarter 
to seven arrived by taxicab at the curb of the 
street and number written in the note. 

The November darkness had fallen, but the 
street electrics showed a block of modern dwell- 
ings of the pretentious sort, and the rows of 
lighted windows spoke of luxurious interiors. 

His ring was answered by a man whose man- 
ner and dress announced the host, and who said, 
with a comically worried air, as he helped Parry 
remove his overcoat and conducted him into 
the drawing-room: 

“I did not intend to receive you in this ridicu- 
lously informal style, but the truth is, the deuce 
is to pay at a most awkward time for us. Our 
servants have struck and are raising Cain in the 
kitchen.” 

Parry studied the man intently, and though 
there was something elusively familiar about him, 
he decided that he had never seen him before. 

“| trust you won’t put yourself to incon- 
venience,’ he said. ‘I can easily ask you to 
excuse me, you know.” 

“That would spoil everything,” the host 
hastened to say. “We'll get this kitchen 
rumpus quieted all right.”” Then he added with 
a laugh, “I see you are trying to place me, and 
you can’t.” 

“You’re right,” Parry owned. “I’ve never 
even heard of you before, and to be entirely 
frank, | don’t understand why you invited me 
here.” 

“Of course you don’t,” Knighton responded 
with a chuckle that suggested some highly 
agreeable feature of the entertainment. ‘‘ That 
is the conundrum you are to guess. It is quite 
possible, isn’t it, that friends of mine may be 
close friends of yours? Do you begin to catch 
on now?” 

“No, I don’t. If any friends of mine are—” 

“Sh-h!” 

Knighton’s fingers rose to his lips. Skirts 
rustled upon the stairs, and in a moment two 
women appeared in the doorway. . 

“My wife, Mr. Parry,” Knighton introduced 
the foremost. 

She welcomed him in a manner that, like 
her husband’s, suggested something delightful in 
reserve, though it was much more gracefully 
and artfully done. 

“Let me present you to my friend and guest, 
Miss Estelle Whitford, of Chicago,” she said, 
turning to the beautiful girl by her side. 

“I’m mortified to death,” the hostess con- 
tinued with mock desperation. ‘‘ My cook is 
the ringleader of a rebellion, and |’m afraid my 
dinner will be dreadfully late. Albert, take 
Estelle and Mr. Parry up to the library, where 
I’m sure you will be much more comfortable 
than here. I know you’ll excuse me under the 
circumstances.” 

Reaching the tastefully appointed library on 
the second floor, Knighton paced the floor for a 
time, as if afraid that the trouble with the serv- 
ants would ruin his plans for the evening. 


Prim read and reread the note handed 


Host 
by Howard Markle Hoke 
Jllustratrons by H.Jdk. Mowat 





The lights still burned in the hall 


Parry could not otherwise interpret his manner. 
He doubted, however, whether this interpreta- 
tion was altogether right, for there was a sug- 
gestion, uncertain, baffling, of something about 
the man that he could not approve. 

“Bless me,” Knighton cried after a time, 
jerking out his watch, “no dinner yet! Ill 
have to go and put down that rebellion with a 
strong hand. Excuse me for a time, will you? 
1’m confident that Chicago will furnish you with 
interesting topics until we can ring for you.” 

It did, but when a half hour passed with no 
announcement of the dinner, Miss Whitford sud- 
denly rose from her chair. Parry rose also and 
they faced each other across the mahogany 
center table. 

“You are uneasy, Miss Whitford,” he said. 

“* Yes—very.” 

“You are a visitor of the Knightons, and I do 
not criticise,” he said, ‘‘ but I must tell you that 
I have never seen either of them before this 
evening.” 

She caught the edge of the table. “ Why 
were you invited here, then?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know why?” he asked in return. 

“| do not,” she answered in a low tone. “I 
did not even know who was in the drawing- 
room when | went down. I arrived only this 
afternoon to visit Irene for a week or two. . She 
hinted that she had a surprise for me. I have 
seen you in Chicago, Mr. Parry. Friends of 
mine are friends of yours, and—” 

“Mr. Knighton gave me that hint,” he inter- 
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rupted, striving to put the best face on the 
matter. ‘‘ He intimated that there was a great 
pleasure in store for me, and the moment you 
came into the drawing-room |—” 

“Our meeting is too trifling as an explanation,” 
She interrupted in turn. ‘‘ There is more, much 
more, to be understood, I have been here only 
a few hours, but I have already realized that 
things are not right in this house.” 

“In what way?” 

“That is it. 1 don’t know.” 

“What do you know of these people, if you 
care to tell.” 

“Irene and I were classmates at Vassar,” she 
explained, “‘and she was the most lovable girl in 
our set, but when I came to-day, after a separa- 
tion of four years, I saw at a glance that she was 
not the cheerful; mischievous girl I knew. 
There was a flaw in her welcome. I could feel 
it. Didn’t you see that her joking about the 
servants was forced ?”’ 

“So was Knighton’s,’’ he said. 

“ Here is the truth, Mr. Parry,”’ she whispered, 
with a glance over her shoulder. “Irene is in 
some horrible trouble. It shows in every line 
of her face—a terrible anxiety.” 

They looked at each other for some moments 
in silence. ‘“‘ Tell me all you know of Knighton,” 
he requested in a low tone. 

“He married’ Irene four years ago at her 
home in Milwaukee. - They went abroad at 
once. Only a few weeks ago they returned and 


‘came here to Philadelphia to live. She wrote that 


she must see me soon, and | came to-day. All 
I ever heard of Mr. Knighton before the wed- 
ding was good, but as soon as | saw him to-day, 
i_” 

She stopped abruptly. Her face had grown 
pale as if at an alarming perception. She 
stepped cautiously to the doorway and stood 
tensely there a moment; then, fluttering back to 
him and raising her arm, she said: 

“Listen! The house is absolutely quiet.” 

They leaned forward, straining their ears. 
Not a sound rose from the well of the staircase. 
She gripped the edge of the table and peered 
between the curtains into the hallway. Out of 
the silence crept the chill of mystery. 

“Where can they be?” Her lips scarcely 
formed the words. 

“1 ’ll go down and see.” 

“Not alone!” 

They went warily down the stairs. The 
lights still burned in the hall. Stealing cau- 
tiously to the dining-room, they stopped upon 
the sill.- It was dark. Parry fumbled for 
the button. When the chandelier blazed, 
both gave a cry. The table showed not a 
sign of the expected entertainment. Thoroughly 
aroused now, they ran across the room and 
opened the door of the kitchen. It was dark 
also, and when Parry pressed the button of the 
electric light, not a trace of cook, servant or 
dinner was to be seen. 

“Gone!”’ Miss Whitford said, with a touch 


of indignation. ‘‘ We are deserted.” 
Parry made an effort to laugh the suggestion 
aside. “Not at all. Our hostess is up-stairs in 


hysterics and our host is dutifully trying to 
convince her that inviting people to dinner and 
giving them none is not a killing matter. 
They ’re ashamed to meet us, that is all. We’ll 
go up this back way, and you can quiet her 
with the assurance that it is n’t half way round 
the world to a good restaurant.” 

Her eyes told him that she knew he was not 
speaking his mind. They crept up the dark 
stairway, and, in the light of a red globe over 
the landing above, they stole along the upper 
hall until, rounding a corner, they again saw the 
bright light shine from the library. 








‘* Bless me,”* 


ipon Mrs. Knighton’s door,” he 
Irene! Irene!” her calls rose in pitch 
after she had rapped without bringing 
She came back to Parry, her face 
ilarm. Without a word they ran into 


and again faced each other across 


have an idea, a supposition, even 
what this means,” he urged, “tell 
t,”’ she cried. ‘‘ But it must have 


thing terrible to induce Irene to leave 


t not leave you alone,” he said. 
friends in the city?” 
ne I can recall. If it were New York 
me dozens.” 


ume with me. I’m staying here for a 


meet a friend from Buffalo. Isn't 
business acquaintance of your 
hom we could call by phone? Think! 


We must do something at once.” 
gan to pace the floor, with hands 
Into the silence the phone bell broke 
He sprang to the receiver. Stopping 
ilk, she leaned eagerly forward. He 
ntly, then, hanging up the receiver, 
toward her and said: 
ir hat and cloak, but don’t take time 
there a message?” 
eant for Knighton.” 
t was itr 
til we are outside.” 
OW 


man said, ‘They are coming,’ and left 
She leaned toward him with parted 


t not stop tothink. Quick! Your 


can we gor” 
talk of that when we are clear of this 
ill find me at the foot of the stairs.” 
few minutes she hurried down to 
the house held terrors. He, too, 
the spur of fear, for the nature of his 
the place, their desertion and the 
ssage suggested a trap so deliberately 
that the air seemed charged with peril. 

he whispered. 


lecided upon a plan.” 
| drive to police headquarters and 
matter and— ” 
topped short. They looked at each 
tartled wonder. A sharp peal of the 
ounded through the lonely house. 
iey are here,”’ she said. 


rear door,”’ he suggested in a low tone, 


Knighton cried, ‘‘no dinner yet/" 


and catching her 
arm, he ran with 
her through the 
dining-room to the 
outlet to the area. 
As he was about 
to turn the key, 
gruff voices 
sounded outside. 

“ Surrounded, ” 
she said. 

“Yes. Be calm 
and think.” 

“| am thinking, 
but my. thought 
makes this matter 
all the more mys- 
terious.” 

“ What 
thought ?” 

“Did you no- 
tice how much Mr. 
Knighton looks 
like you?” 

“No, I did not. 
I] thought there was something familiar about 
him, but I see now that that was it. 

“‘ He is about your size,” she said. ‘ His hair 
and mustache are black like yours, and there 
are other striking resemblances.” 

He paced the floor puzzling over this new 
development. “ But what can this resemblance 
have to do with the affair?” he asked. “It 
must be accidental. He—”’ 

“‘ Mercy, how they ring the bell!” 

The peals were now supplemented by a pound- 
ing that threatened to break down the door. 

““Come,” Parry said, “we can do nothing but 
welcome our guests, whoever they may be.” 

“But who can they be?”’ she asked. 

“The best way to find out is to go and see,” 
he tried to smile, as they walked through the 
hall. 


is the 


“IT know,” she said, with a startled look at 
him. ‘‘Those men at the kitchen door have 
shown me. ‘The house is guarded on all sides 
by police. Why?” 


“We shall soon know,” he answered, pausing 
at the door. Then he called: ‘‘ Who is there?” 

“Open in the name of the law,” came a stern 
order. 

“We can obey from the library,’ 
gested, as they made for the stairs. 

In the room above, Parry turned a small 
crank. They heard the door bolt slide, and in 
a moment the tramp of heavy feet sounded in 
the hall. 

“ Steady!” he counseled. 


she sug- 


“ Bagged at last, Blinders. 
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“See!” she said, and held an untrembling 
hand toward him. 

Her smile was still shining as a burly ser- 
geant appeared in the doorway. He paused for 
a moment, then stalked in, followed by an ordi- 
nary patrolman. 1 

“We've run you down at last,”’ chuckied the 
former. 

“Who are we?” Parry asked. 

“He’s going to play foxy, as we expected, 
Jim,” said the sergeant, with a laugh that 
showed how much he loved his authority. “I 
don’t mind giving you a chance to cut'a few 
capers. You may also be proud of your-names. 
Albert S. Knighton, alias Billy Briggondier, 
alias Harry Watfield, alias The Flea. That’s a 
neat nickname you got from the way you slipped 
from under the fingers of the French and Ger- 
man and English police.” 

Parry and Miss Whitford broke into a laugh. 

“You ’re in earnest, sergeant,”’ he said, “‘ but 
you are funny. I happen to be Donald Parry 
of Chicago.” 

“Oh, come, Knighton, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic we know a man when we nab him,” the ser- 
geant boasted. ‘‘There ain’t a point in the 
description you don’t answer.” 

Sobering a bit the captives exchanged glances. 
Knighton’s game was growing clearer. 

“He is Mr. Parry, officer,” Miss Whitford 
expostulated, ‘‘and I am Estelle Whitford, a 
visitor in the house.” 

“Mighty pretty, Mrs. Knighton,” the blue- 
coat smirked, ‘‘ but we happen to know how you 
helped the Flea make his famous jumps. Down 
to the cab, both of you, and hustle.” 

‘Let me cut one caper, my man,” Parry said. 
“Ask the Hotel Walton if Donald Parry isn’t 
registered there?” 

“Do it, Jim,” the sergeant agreed indul- 
gently. ‘‘The squirming of a villian like you, 
Knighton, is the funny side of our business. I 
wondered what you’d try to work off on us. 
Donald Parry now, are you? Ho, ho!” 

The patrolman joined the laugh as he turned 
from the phone. ‘Won’t do, Knighton,” he 
said. ‘‘ The Walton says that Parry has paid 
his bill and gone.” - 

Knighton had not neglected a detail of his 
game. The captives looked dumbfoundered, and 
the sergeant roared with laughter. Parry put 
in hotly: 

“While you think you are cutting a dash 
here, man, the Flea is making another jump 
that will be famous. One of his accomplices 
studied the hotel guests until he found one who 
looked like him. That was myself. He banked 

[Continued on page 745] 
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Gmer CNCIES * 3 


( 1” intended for our Govern- 
ment battle-ships are taken 
to Sandy Hook, loaded much 

beyond their normal capac- 
ity, and fired to see whether it is 
possible to burst them. 

not burst in ordinary use. But the Government must know to a 

certainty that they will be equal to any possible emergency. 

In every engine or locomotive there is always a reserve over and above 
the horse-power required for ordinary use. If you order a twenty horse- 
power engine, the builder will make it thirty horse-power, giving it a 
reserve of ten horse-power. For all ordinary uses, this surplus, this 
reserve force would not be necessary, but the builder must prepare for 
emergencies. He must make sure that the possible power is there. 

In a shipyard in Glasgow, | saw a huge punching machine whose 
great steel fingers pushed through the hard, thick plates of steel as easily 
as a cook could put her fingers through a piece of dough. There was 
not the slightest jar or quiver in the mighty machine. In looking for 
the secret, | found an enormous balance-wheel where the surplus power 
was stored up, and which distributed and equalized the otherwise 
destructive shock, so that when these fingers struck the steel plate it was 
impossible for them to hesitate or falter. They go through and through 
and through, apparently with the utmost ease, because the power stored 
in the balance-wheel is so much greater than the obstruction which the 
steel plate presents. 

A man with great mental reserve, with a finely balanced judgment, 
with poised character, does not waver or falter 
in great panics or emergencies where superficial 


Many that do not stand this severe test would 


Che Cest of Ability | 


by Orison Swett Marden & 


way from the bottom up, accumu- 
lated experience and capital that 
carried him through the commercial 
crisis when it.came. /t is the reserve 
thet tells. Great generals have often 


““won victories by having a few of their best troops and supplies in reserve 


at the critical moment, while the general who uses every man in the 
battle and has to forage for fodder for his horses as he goes along stands 
very little chance of victory. 

It was not so much Wellington’s superior ability that won the battle 
at Waterloo as his reserves—Blucher and his thirty thousand Germans. 
In'this Wellington was favored by the delay of Napoleon’s reserves. 
The battle went against Napoleon because he could not reenforce him- 
self quickly enough. 

Every defeat is a Waterloo to the man who bas no reserves. 

Often decisive power in a nation’s army is not so much in the actual 
fighting force as in the reserve corps—the power which may be called 
into action in case of necessity. 

How many men and women break down in life because they do not 
store up surplus power; because they have not made themselves larger 
than the thing they are doing by storing up a reserve of physical energy, 
of knowledge, of education and discipline to enable them to meet some 
unusual demand, some great crisis! 

There is not in the entire history of the world a more notable example 
of political foresight and building up of overwhelming reserve force than 
the course that was taken by Von Moltke in making ready for the 
Franco-Prussian War that overthrew Na- 
poleon III and his empire. 


men lose their heads. 

Great merchants know very well that many 
men in their employ could probably run the 
business when times are flush and money easy, 
but that it takes a financial general; a long, 
shrewd, hard, level head to guide a great busi- 
ness through hard times or a panic, when 
men without great reserves go down. 

It is not so much the knowledge, experience 
or power actually used in the transaction of 


T IS not sufficient for the electric power houses to have 
enough stored power to carry their loaded cars on level 
surfaces. They must always carry enough reserve force to 
take the cars up the steepest grades and over the highest hills. 
It is not enough for a youth to get sufficient education 
and special training to enable him to meet the ordinary 
demands in his career. It is the extraordinary, the unex- 
pected, the emergency that tests a man’s caliber, his 
preparation, his fitness. 


Thirteen years before hostilities began he 
had planned every detail. Every military 
officer, every man in the reserve guard had 
written or printed instructions which told him 
exactly what to do in case of war. Every 
commander in the kingdom had, in sealed 
envelopes, confidential and special instructions 
as to the final direction and disposition of 
troops, which were only to be used on receipt 
of the command to mobilize the forces. The 








business that distinguishes a great business 
man, as the subtle reserve power which those who know him and deal 
with him feel he might exert in some great business stress or panic. 
This reserve power is to the man what money surplus, not usually drawn 
upon or used, is to a great banking institution. 

One reason why so many.men do such little things all their lives, 
when they might do greater things, is because they often lack this surplus 
force, this reserve power. They do not take time to prepare for anything 
very great, or anything outside the usual routine. 

The result is that they use all their resources as they go along in the 
ordinary transaction of business, and they have no great reserve of 
mental training, discipline or experience for emergencies, so that when 
anything uncommon occurs; when a crisis, hard times or a panic comes, 
they go to the wall. 

I was once in a town the day after a cyclone had swept through it, 
and-there was nothing left standing but the solid, substantial structures. 
All the weak, rotten trees and light, flimsy buildings —everything that 
was weak and shaky—had gone down before the terrific force. The 
weakest are always the first to go down in times of great stress. A 
severe’ business crisis weeds out the weak, inefficient business men who 
lack great reserves of capital, experience and hard business sense. 

During our last great panic thousands of weak business men went to 
the wall because they lacked reserves of capital and experience. Brad- 
Street’s,-in their last estimate, give, as a cause of thirty-three per cent. 
of the*failures of the last eight years, lack of sufficient capital. 

Many of those who failed would probably have pulled through if the 
times had continued good. Banking houses with insufficient reserves 
are constantly going to the wall. “Failed because he had no reserves” 
would: make a fitting epitaph for tens of thousands of failures. 

The same principle is true in great disease epidemics. Those with the 
least physical reserve, the least disease-resisting force, are the first to go 
down. Only the stalwart, strong and vigorous remain. 

We all know people who have no surplus force back of them, no great 
store: of information, no adaptation in education or training for their 
specialty, no great mental deposit to draw on. They. use all they have 
in their ordinary life routine. 

There are crises and emergencies all through life that demand tremen- 
dous reserve, mighty momentum, or disaster and ruin are certain. 
Everyday faculties and everyday ability are all right for ordinary demands, 
but emergencies call for qualities of another kind and a different degree 
of power. 

The merchant who started in his business as a boy and worked his 


military stores, too, had been placed just where 
they could be reached with the least possible delay, and with the least 
congestion of the railway facilities in case of war. 

This program Von Moltke constantly changed and adjusted to up- 
to-date conditions all through those thirteen years, so as to be ready at 
any moment for the call of war. It is said that the final plans that were 
carried out in 1870 were made in 1868, and that the first plans were 
made as early as 1857. The movements of the great German army under 
the leadership of that master mind were like clockwork. 

What a contrast in the French war office to Von Moltke’s painstaking, 
far-seeing, strategic, sagacious plans! He left nothing to chance; France 
everything. French officers telegraphed from the frontier to the general 
headquarters that they had no supplies, no camping material and that 
they could not find all their troops. Everything was in such confusion 
that never anywhere was the French army a match for its antagonist. 
It was outplanned, outgeneraled, outwitied, outbrained everywhere! The 
result was one of the most terrible humiliations that any nation ever 
experienced. 

It was the reserve force stored up in the years of conquest and the 
habit of triumphing in whatever they undertook that gave such power to 
the Washingtons, the Lincolns, the Gladstones and the Disraelis. 

It is the reserve power which we feel back of the words and between 
the lines of a powerful book; not what is actually in the printed words 
that impresses us most. 

We are not so much affected by what an orator like Webster actually 
says.as we are by what he suggests; the latent power, the mighty 


_ reserve force that we feel he might put forth were the emergency great 


enough. 

Webster’s celebrated repiy to Hayne, the greatest speech ever made 
in this country, was a superb example of the use of mighty reserve in 
an emergency. The debate had dragged for days. Hayne had made a 
brilliant,.and, as he thought, unanswerable speech. Webster felt that 
Hayne’s “ unanswerable ” speech must be answered next morning. He had 
no time to prepare, to consult records or authorities, to read history or to 
refresh his memory. There he stood, alone, without books or outside 
help, at a turning-point in our nation’s history. Everything depended upon 
his reserves; upon what he had stored up in his previous life. His great 
speech was apparently prepared between the adjourning of the Senate at 
night and its convening the next day, but Webster said that much of 
the material came from notes on a very carefully prepared subject for 
another occasion, which were tucked away in a pigeon-hole. 

[Conmtinucd on page 353) 
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8 "Instalment Che SENTENCE of DEATH 


CHAPTER XxXl 


EMAN 


laid off his overcoat and stood 
re the countess with triumph znd ex- 
tation in his dark eyes. 
‘*Well—it’s all over,” he whispered. 
A success—a tremendous success! ” 
e all about it.” 
nced toward the portiére behind which 
tood. ‘‘You are alone? There are no 
about ?” 
i sent them to bed before you telephoned 
coming.” 
What’s that noise overhead ?” 
yple who live up there having a party.” 
v noticed her pallor. ‘‘How white you 


| suppose it’s the suspense of wait- 
r how things came out.” 
see Berloff first, you know, before | 
e to you.” 
have seen him, then ?” 
| went to him to report, but he was not 
going back in an hour.” 
it down, the countess turning her chair 
he faced the curtains, he with his back to 
w did you manage to escape?” she asked. 
ptain Nadson saw to that.” 
your presence there at the time of the ar- 
1 unnecessary risk, a very great risk.” _ 
by taking big risks that _ win big 
| thought in the excitement of the moment 
ght let something drop that would be of 
portance. 
the danger from the revolutionists. If 
1 suspected—” 
ayed my part so well they couldn’t sus- 
killed three or four gendarmes myself. 
heap. Berloff told me to shoot a few 





She went suddenly pale. ‘‘ What's the matter?” queried Freeman 





these officials whom Freeman slew, and by secretly 
aiding Freeman’s terrorism had not only achieved 
this immediate purpose but had fir Bore | the 
position of its best spy among the revolutionists. 

That scene between Freeman and Prince Berloff 
in the Hotel Europe had been merely a bit of pre- 
arranged play-acting. The pair knew that the 
Central Committee was aware of Berloff’s position, 
and they feared that the committee was beginning 
to suspect Freeman of secret relations with the 
prince; and this public display of hostility had bee 
to disarm suspicion. 

Freeman spoke exultingly of the rewards that 
were as good as in his hands. ‘‘ Fifty thousand 
from the government for the arrest of The White 
One and the others; another fifty at least from 
Berloff’s own pocket for what I have to tell him; 
fifty for Drexel, whom I’ll not let slip again. 
Zenia, never before has a spy made such a haul as 
this !” 

““Never before was there such a clever spy.” 

‘We are a pair, you and I! This business 
won’t last forever; but there are plenty of other 
things in which wits and beauty count. When we 
are married, we’ll be a match for the world—my 
Zenia!” 

‘‘Let’s not speak of that now,” she said, nerv- 
ously, looking apprehensively toward the curtains. 
He caught the look. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

‘*Nothing,” she said, ‘‘ nothing.” 

He glanced about at the curtains, then turned 
back. 

**Yes, we’ll be a match for the world,” he went 
on. ‘‘Ah, but you are a clever one, my dear! 
Only once have you ever failed. And | don’t 
understand yet how the other night at Berloff’s 
you let Drexel get away from you. But with us 
both the case—’ 


p.my reputation.” 
aned toward her and his eyes glistened. ‘‘I tell 
, the risk was worth while!” 
you learned something ?” 
|? Listen. I learned that Borodin is Borski, 
ie young woman arrested with me is the one 
t Berloff. But that is not the best.” 


t tell you what it is now; Prince Berloff may 

pt an absolute secret for a while. But it is 
he’ll be glad to know, and he will pay well 

It will be our fortune, Zenia, or | miss my 


countess’s self-control enabled her to restrain 
For the curtains had parted, and Drexel, very 


answers, Freeman had been a Russian spy. Most 
of the time he had been in New York, his duty 
there having been to pose as an active sympathizer 
with political refugees, gain their confidence, and for- 
ward to the Russian Government informatiorfon which 
their comrades in Russia could be discovered and ar- 
rested. His cleverness had caused him to be brought 
to Russia where he had been able to deliver into the 
government’s hands scores of leading men and women. 
Even those of the revolutionists who opposed his vio- 
lent methods had no doubt of his sincerity, so wonder- 
fully daring was he, and so wonderfully successful had 
been his terroristic plots. They did not guess that the 
government for its private reasons desired to get rid of 


She went suddenly white. 
other things,” she broke in. 

He caught a second nervous glance at the portiéres. 
“Is there something wrong with those curtains?” he 
said, and he quickly rose and made for them, his hand 
instinctively reaching for his pistol. 

**Don’t! Don’t!” 
to catch his arm. 

But already he had parted the curtains. He saw no 
one and passed on into the hall, and the curtains closed 
behind him. Pallid, breathless, the countess awaited 
the sudden uproar of the struggle. 

But after a minute Freeman reappeared. 

‘“ There was no one?” she asked. 


‘*Let’s speak of 


she cried, and she sprang forward 


id stepped noiselessly out. 
was, she went suddenly pale. 
the matter?” queried Freeman. 
vas an outburst of merriment in the 
t overhead. Drexel paused, con- 
then slipped noiselessly back. 
gained her composure. ‘‘ Nothing 
thought,” she returned. ‘‘ And how 
Drexel ?”’ 
d there — temporarily,” Freeman 
He escaped. In the beginning, 
e of him, | accused him of being 
ind was on the point of shooting 
f, but | happened to think that if 
that | had killed him it might 
among the revolutionists and might 
living in America uncomfortable. 
was sure Nadson would get him.” 
1 Nadson did not ?” 
t him escape. | suppose Berloff will 
Berloff had it all arranged that 
death was not to leak out till after 
ge; the Howards were to suppose 
was merely detained in the south. 
1 The White One, and the others?” 
All safe in Peter and Paul, as I telephoned 
i as for Drexel, 1’ll get him later— 
He doesn’t suspect me—we’re certain 
t sometime soon—and then!” 
ountess led him on with questions, 
yr the sake of the man behind the 
For ten years, Drexel learned by 
together fragments of Freeman’s 





““No one. But what made you try to stop me?” 
** Just nerves,” she said. 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


He Drexegt, a young Chicago financier, is in Russia to attend the 
marriage of his cousin to Prince Berloff. While on his way to St. Peters- 
burg a mysterious young woman of great beauty enters his traveling com- 
partment. Her passport is demanded by Captain Nadson of the police, and 
in pretending to search for it she appeals to Drexel, addressing him as her 
husband. e helps her in her deception and promises to produce the pass- 
port upon their arrival at their hotel. Learning of Drexel’s connection 
with Berloff, she eludes him after they have registered at the hotel. In 
seeking her, Drexel falls into the hands of two revolutionists, who hold him 
prisoner. He escapes after five days, and at a ball given by Prince Berloff, 
recognizes in Princess Kuratoff, one of the guests, his acquaintance of the 
train. She shows no sign of recognition. On the following day when he calls 
on her she greets him frankly and explains that she is a revolutionist and is 
anxious to discover the whereabouts of her brother, Borodin, who has been 
thrown into prison at the instigation of Prince Berloff. 

Berloff wants to get rid of Drexel, so he employs the Countess Kurovskaya 
to involve him ina political plot. Drexel is in the library of the prince’s 
house, searching through his papers for some clue to the prison where Borodin 
is fined. ‘Ihe follows him and pretends to help, They are dis- 
covered by Prince Berloff, who enters, followed by Captain Nadson. Drexel 
escapes from the room and goes to the stable to secure a sleigh and there 
meets Countess Xurovskaya, who insists on sharing his flight. They put 
the horse at his best speed, but soon realize that they are being pursued by 
Cossacks. The countess begins to feel remorse for having led Geant intu 
this trouble and advises him to shoot at their pursuers while she urges the 
horse forward. When his ammunition is gone he jumps from the sleigh 
and makes his way through the woods, escaping the Cossacks. Arrived at 
a village, he arouses a cottager, effects a change of clothing and disguised 
as a peasant makes his way safely to St. Petersburg. He finds shelter in 
the house where he had been prisoner. Sonya, as the Princess Kuratoff is 
known among the revolutionists, finds him there, and, assured of his sym- 
pathy to the Cause, presents him to “‘ The White One,”head of the revolu- 
tionists. Drexel takes active part in a plot to free Borodin. The plotters 
are betrayed by James Freeman, an American in the employ of the Russian 

overnment une has pretended to be one of them, Sonya and The White 
me are captured but Drexel escapes. 





They sat down and Freeman ran on about 
the fortune that was almost theirs until in- 
terrupted by a ring of the door-bell. The 
countess opened the door. Into the room 
walked Drexel. 

A baleful exultation leaped into Freeman’s 
dark face, but his impulse to shoot Drexel 
was instantly checked by the realization that 
the shot would bring down the merry-makers 
overhead as witnesses to his deed. 

‘* Why, hello!” he cried, holding out his 
hand. ‘‘Howdid youescape? 1’m mighty 
glad to see you!” 

‘“And I to see you,” said Drexel, quietly. 

He avoided the outstretched hand by turn- 
ing to the countess. ‘I came to tell you of 
our disaster. But Mr. Freeman must have 
told you.” 

**Yes,” she said. She was very white, 
and looked with sickening dread from man 
to man. 

‘‘Then I will not stay. The police are 
after me and | must get into hiding.” 

‘Wait, I'll go with you,” Freeman eagerly 
put in. ‘‘l was just leaving, and | want 
to talk over some plans for retrieving our 
loss.” 

Drexel had counted on just this offer when 
he had decided it would be safest not to 
try to take his vengeance here. But he did 
not show his satisfaction. 





“Very well,” he said. ‘Come on.” 
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Freeman slipped on his overcoat, and as he did so he 
swiftly transferred his pistol to the overcoat’s outer 

ocket. ‘‘I’m ready. Good-night, countess.” 

She knew that Freeman was armed, that Drexel had 
but his bare hands. ‘‘Don’t go yet, Mr. Drexel,” she 
said, trying to speak calmly. 

‘*Thank you, but I must,” he returned. 

She laid a hand upon his arm. It seemed a casual 
touch, but the fingers gripped him tensely, warningly, 
with wild appeal. 

‘*But I want to hear your story of the affair. Please 
stay.” 

“Do not think me rude, countess. But as Mr. 
Freeman says, we have some things to talk over. So 
good-night.” 

She saw the changeless determination beneath his 
apparent calm. There was nothing more that she could 
say. He knew what he was walking into, and any 
further warning to him would be but a warning to 
Freeman. 

‘‘Good-night,” she breathed. And clinging to a 
chair-back, her face ghastly, she watched the two go 
out 

‘“‘| have a sleigh waiting below,” said Freeman as 
they went down. ‘I wanted to be unobserved, so | 
left the driver behind. We can ride about and talk. 
Let’s go through the State Garden; there ’ll be no 
danger of our being overheard there.” 

Drexel knew well why Freeman suggested that lonely 
park, sure to be deserted at this midnight hour. But 
he acquiesced, for it suited his own purpose no less than 
Freeman’s. 

They got into the little backless sleigh. Freeman took 
the reins in his left hand and slipped his ungloved right 
into his overcoat pocket. The horse was of that big, 
black, powerful breed the rich of Russia have developed 
for carriage service. At Freeman’s word he sprang 
away at a swift trot, and they sped along the broad 
Fontanka Canal, Drexel listening to a clever fabrication 
of Freeman’s escape. He kept the tail of his eye on 
Freeman’s pocketed right hand, for he knew what that 
hand clutched, and held himself in tense readiness for 
that hand’s first swift, hostile move. 

They entered the park—broad, white, with the hush 
of midnight brooding uponit. Drexel’s eye never left that 
right hand, which 
he knew would now 
dart out at any mo- 
ment with a ser- 
pent’s deadly sting. 

He preferred to 
choose the moment 
himself. He slipped 
an arm behind Free- 
man’s back as if to 
support himself. 

‘“Freema',” he 
said in the same 
quiet tone in which 
he had thus far 
spoken, ‘‘there is 
one thing that I 
know which I have 
not yet told you.” 

*‘ What is that ?” 

His voice rang out 
with sudden fierce- 
ness. ‘“That you are 
the traitor who sold 
us out!” Instantly 
he pinned Freeman’s 
arms to his sides in 
a tight embrace, 
rendering helpless, 
as he thought, that 
pistol hand. ‘* And 
now you are going 
to pay for it!” 

Freeman must have been startled, but he was not the 
man to lose a second. He dropped the reins, twisted 
his body like a snake in the powerful grip that held 
him, bringing his right side toward Drexel. 

‘“‘Am 1?” -he cried with a sardonic laugh. And 
witbout trying to draw out his hand, he fired through 
the pocket. 

The bullet missed, but at the shot the big black 
snorted and sprang away at a frenzied gallop. Drexel 
gave Freeman no chance for a second shot. He loosed 
his embrace and seized Freeman’s right wrist. The 
pistol came out and instantly the four hands were 
struggling over it—Freeman’s to aim it but a moment, 
Drexel’s to wrench it free. 

Drexel had known that the man was stronger than 
he seemed, but he had not guessed that that lean body 
Possessed such steely strength as it now revealed. 
Each time he tried a wrench or a trick, Freeman matched 
it, and laughed tauntingly at his failure. So, swaying 
about in the tiny sleigh, each struggling for an instant’s 
Possession of that which meant the other’s death, they 
dashed past snow-shrouded shrubbery, past statues 
done up in straw to ward off the marble-chipping cold, 
out of the park, down an incline upon the frozen 
tiver. And still they struggled, and still the big black 
galloped madly over the ice. 

Drexel saw that his chance of gaining the pistol was 
doubtful, and he determined that at least Freeman 
should have no advantage from it. As they struggled 
he cautiously shifted his grip on the pistol till his fore- 





‘You'll never play Judas again!’ Drexel gasped 


finger sipped into the trigger guard. As swiftly as his 
finger could work, he five times pulled the trigger, and 
five times harmless fire spurted toward the stars. The 
sixth time he pulled there was only asharp click that 
announced the pistol to be empty. 

Instantly he dropped the weapon and drove his 
right fist into Freeman’s face. The blow unbalanced 
Freeman; he went reeling backward from the sleigh, 
dragging Drexel with him, and the horse dashed away 
through the night. 

Locked together the two ‘fell heavily upon the ice 
and rolled over and over. In the same moment that 
Drexel had struck Freeman with his right hand, his 
left had stretched out and clutched the spy’s black- 
bearded throat; and now, as they tumbled and twisted 
about, his hand held on with savage, death-lustful 
grip and his fist drove again and again into the spy’s 
face. Freeman beat the wrist of the hand at his throat 
between hammer-like fists, but the hand only bit the 
deeper. 

*“You’ll never play Judas again!” Drexel gloatingly 
gasped in the other’s face, which gleamed defiantly 
back into his. Somehow he realized they lay fighting 
in the shadow of Saints Peter and Paul, where this 
man had sent Sonya. He drove his fist more fiercely. 
Freeman’s struggles grew weaker, yet he spoke not 
a word for mercy; whatever he was he knew how 
to die game. Then the struggling ceased, and the 
body lay limp., Still Drexel’s vengeance-mad fists 
drove home. 

He had not noticed that, upon firing the shots, several 
figures had started running from ‘the banks across the 
ice. So he was now startled when a pete voice called 
out, ‘‘Stop! What are you doing?” and when a hand 
fell upon his shoulder. 

He rose from the motionless body and saw that he 
was surrounded by policemen. He was giving him- 
self up for lost, when the policeman who had spoken said: 

‘Oh, I see you are a gendarme.” 

Drexel caught at the chance. ‘‘Yes,” he panted. 
“| had arrested him, and he tried to shoot me. He’s 
a political.” 

‘*Of any importance ?” 

A bold idea came to Drexel. ‘‘ You heard of Cap- 
tain Nadson’s great arrest to-night?” They had; in fact 
they had all been 
ordered to be on the 
watch for a man 
who had escaped 
from Nadson — a 
foreigner. 

**That’s the very 
man,” said Drexel. 

‘Was he indeed!” 
they exclaimed. 
One stooped and 
put his ear to Free- 
man’s chest. 

“Is he dead?” 
asked Drexel. 

**No.” 

A mighty pang of 
regret went through 


im. 

‘He will proba- 
bly come to ina few 
minutes,” added the 
policeman. 

Drexel thought 
quickly. If Freeman 
revived, this would 
be no company for 
him. ‘ Will you 
take charge of him, 
and take him to 
headquarters ?” he 
asked. ‘I want to 
catch my horse.” 

They were proud to lead to their chief this prize 
prisoner. Tired as he was, Drexel set off at a swift run 
in the direction taken by the big black. He sped over 
the ice till he knew the night cut him out of the police- 
men’s vision; then he made for the bank and doubled 
about in obscure streets. 

Now that his fury was spent, the great agony of his 
love swept into him; and obeying its direction, he 
made his way among government buildings and 
palaces, and came out again beside the river and stood 
leaning upon its granite wall. 

Behind him was the hushed mansion of the Kura- 
toffs. He gazed up at the dim-lighted window where 
watch was being kept over the sick princess—her for 
whom all noble St. Petersburg was anxiously concerned. 
If St. Petersburg only knew the peril in which she 
stood at that hour! 

Then he cast his eyes across the river to where, in the 
moonlight, like some fearsome, man-consuming monster 
of tradition, lay the long, low, black shape that was 
the fortress of Peter and Paul, wherein, for close upon 
two hundred years, men and women distasteful to the 
Czars had been tortured, murdered, driven mad— 
wherein this night, in some dark and soundless dungeon, 
lay the woman of his love, awaiting on the morrow— 
who knew what? 


CHAPTER XxXIl 
His same evening Prince Berloff dined with the 
Howards at their hotel. There were a score of 
noble guests, the highest of the new friends Berloff 
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would bring to Alice, and the dinner was as elaborate 
as Russia’s capital could provide. In a way this was a 
farewell function given by her parents in honor of Alice; 
on the day after the morrow, in the gilded splendor of 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral, she was to become the Princess 
Berloff. 

The prince, in his dress uniform of a colonel of the 
Czar’s Guards, with his breast a-glitter with jeweled 
orders, looked a bridegroom worth any millionaire’s 
money ; and Alice, flushed with excitement, given a new 
dignity by the nearness of her ennoblement, looked a 
bride well worth the payment of any princely name. 

Berloff knew what was due to happen, while they 
sat at table, in the house over in the Three Saints’ 
Court. But the expectation that, even while he ate and 
chatted, he was being put in direct command of the 
Howard fortune by Drexel’s death, did not make a 
tipple upon the surface of his composure. He asked 
Mr. Howard if any further word had been received from 
Drexel, and affected satisfaction when told of a second 
letter giving reassurance that Drexel would be back in 
time for the marriage. 

Beneath that calm front blazed a desire to know if 
all had gone as tee but midnight had long passed 
before he could with propriety quit the company and 
hurry to his apartment. He found Captain Nadson 
waiting in his study. The captain told of the arrest of 
the famed White One, and of the evening’s other suc- 
cesses. 

““Yes—very good,” said the prince. ‘But the 
foreigner?” 

The captain hesitated. ‘‘He escaped.” 

“Escaped!” The prince stood up, his face suddenly 
dark. ‘‘ How?” 

As Nadson told him, his thin lips drew back from his 
white teeth. ‘‘Fool—blockhead! ” he cried. 

‘*But, your excellency, | succeeded in all else—and I 
have got the girl that shot at you,” protested the 
abashed officer. M 

“You failed in the one thing I laid stress upon!” was 
the cold and fierce retort. 

It might have gone hard with Nadson then and there, 
had not a servant knocked and entered with a card. 
Berloff glanced at it. 

“Wait without. I'll settle with you later,” he 
said ominously to the captain. He turned to the serv- 
ant. ‘‘Show him in.” 

The big gendarme, thoroughly cowed, went out. 
The next moment Freeman weakly entered. 

The Prince stared. And well he might, for there was 
not a patch of white in Freeman’s face. It was all 
purple and green, and so swollen that his eyes were 
but two narrow slits. 

“‘What’s the matter? Who did it?” 

‘* Drexel,” Freeman coolly returned. 

“‘Drexel! When? How? I thought he escaped.” 

Freeman calmly sat down and related what has 
already been told, adding that he had been taken as a 
political prisoner to police headquarters, where he had 
been recognized and released. The prince’s lips parted 
in wrath again. He rose and stood menacingly above 
the spy. 

“This is twice you people have had him in one 
night, and twice you have let him escape! Such infer- 
nal blunderers !” 

Freemrn stood up and his pulpy, discolored face 
looked straight into the pale, high-bred one. 

“Prince,” said. he slowly, and the narrow slits 
blazed, ‘‘ do you think you can talk to me as you do 
to your Russian officers?” 

They gazed at each other for a silent moment. ‘‘Par- 
don me—I lost my temper,” said the prince. 

Freeman nodded and sat down. 

‘*That Drexel must have the nerve of the devil!” 
Berloff eontinued. 

‘* He has,” was the calm response. 

" ** And I suppose we shall not get another chance at 
him.” 

‘“Won’t we?” I have twice the reason | had before 
—and 1’ll get him, sure! So don’t worry about his 
escape. Besides, if | have lost you Drexel I have 
brought you something even more important.” 

. ‘*More important? What is it?” 

“We'll talk a little business first. 1 believe that 
after his children, you are the next heir to Prince 
Kuratoff.” 

‘* What are you driving at?” 

‘*T’ll tell you in good time. You are, are you not?” 

**You know I am.” 

‘* And I believe you would be quite willing to have 
these intervening heirs disappear—permanently—pro- 
vided no blame attached to you.” 

The prince’s eyes narrowed, and he tried to read 
Freeman’s meaning in his face, but that was too blurred 
a page. 

‘* Suppose I say yes.” 

‘* Suppose, then, | can arrange to put it in your pow- 
er to remove them, safely—hum—how much?” 

‘There was as stealthy silence. ‘‘How much do you 
want?” 

‘* Fifty thousand.” 

Again a silence. ‘‘ Very well.” 

‘* Agreed!” said Freeman, and his slits of eyes glit- 
tered. ‘‘ Then I have the pleasure to tell you that the 
job is done.” 

“Done?” 

“Yes, done! Prince, | have made some great 


[Continued on page 342] 









































to a man who enjoys confidential relations with the 
President, and in whose cause the President has con- 
ferred constantly with apostles of regularity. 





vent of transcendent importance during the past 
month was the successful revolt against Cannonism 
he House of Representatives. 

Democrats and Insurgent Republicans secured 
control of the House by a sharp 
parliamentary trick and held it 
until they had adopted a far- 
reaching amendment to the rules, 
by which the Committee on Rules 

ised from five to ten members, the Speaker is 

neligible for membership, and the House is to 

instead of the Speaker appoint—this all-powerful 
ittee. 

lhe House organization fell into its own trap. The 

‘nization wanted to pass a resolution relating to the 

sus, to which there was objection. The ruling was 

ide and sustained, that because the census is required 
the Constitution, the House rules can not be in- 

d to delay a measure relating to the census; con- 
titutional privilege being superior to any rule. But 
the Constitution also provides that the House may make 
governing its procedure. The instant the census 
lution was disposed of, Representative Norris of 
iska, whose parliamentary acumen has led the 
gents to almost every victory they have won, in- 

d his resolution for reorganization of the rules 
nittee, and demanded immediate consideration. 
nsisted that if constitutional privilege gave the 
right of way to one procedure specified by the Consti- 
tution, it must give the same right to every constitu- 

il procedure. He demanded immediate considera- 

for his resoluticn, instead of reference to the deadly 

ommittee. 
lhe point of order was promptly made that the Norris 
ition was not privileged. On this the sensational 

\ty-five-hour session of the House ensued. The- 

etically, the long debate was to inform the Speaker 
the point of order, before he should rule. Actually, 

Mr. Cannon was in the chair only about ten hours. 
He refused to rule until his lieutenants had made an 
exhaustive canvass of the House in the effort to line 
otes enough to carry the day. In the end they 

-d At noon on March 1oth the Speaker ruled that 
imendment of the rules was not privileged. Mr. Norris 
ippealed, and the House sustained Norris by a vote of 

82 to 160. Like Procrustes of old, the organization 
had made its bed, and the allied Insurgents and Demo- 
rats insisted that it occupy the bed. The Norris reso- 

n was adopted with unimportant modifications. 

revolt had become a revolution. 


4 Revolution 
in the House 


Greaker Cannon, whose sturdy fighting quality never 
ide him appear to better advantage than in the 
of his undoing, addressed the House, declaring he 

juld not resign, but he would entertain a motion to 
vacate the Speakership. Mr. Burle- 
son, Democrat, of Texas, promptly 
made the motion and there is 
reason to believe that he did so 
at the request of the Republican 
regulars. The Democrats unanimously supported it, 
but most of the Insurgents, believing such a. step 
would precipitate a long Speakership fight and jeopardize 
the legislative program, opposed it. Thus an honest 
difference of opinion arose among the Insurgents as to 
whether they should be satisfied with a rules victory or 

further and oust Cannon from the Speakership. .As 


Cannon Saves 
His Face 


sult, Speaker Cannon escaped with what lodked very 


ich like a vote of confidence from’ the Republican 
jority. 
\ tremendous demonstration by the Cannon people 
ted the announcement of the vote. The Insurgents 
leniably had been ‘‘ put in a hole” in the moment 
f their success, and robbed of much of its satisfaction. 
Jow much has been gained by the Norris amend- 
ment? When it came to electing the new rules 
nmittee the Insurgent Republicans entered ° their 
rty caucus and, of course, were hopelessly outvoted. 
Six old-line Republicans, Smith of 
lowa, Dalzell, Lawrence, Fassett, 
Smith of California and Boutell 
were selected. The Democrats 
chose as their members Champ 
irk, Underwood, Dixon and Fitzgerald. 
For all present purposes this committee will reflect 
the will of Cannon quite as accurately as did the Re- 


What the 
Victory Means 





publican majority of the old committee. The House 
will not be restored to the control of its own affairs 
until the power to name committees shall be taken from 
the Speaker. So long as that authority resides in the 
presiding officer, he will continue to be czar. The 
committees ought to be selected by the House and be ab- 
solutely responsible to it. The Speaker should not even 
be a member of the House. He ought to be a great 
parliamentary expert; fair, nonpartisan and judicial. 
There is every indication that a complete reform of the 
House rules will take place soon—perhaps in the 
present session. 

In this thought lies the significance of the late revolt. 
The Insurgents are not assuming that their little vic- 
tory has brought anything like complete reform. It is 
important that the country shall not make this error. 
What has been done is not the accomplishment of 
reform, but the demonstration that reform is possible. 
And because of that potentiality, Cannonism, at least 
in its more malignant phases, is at an end. 


[NsuRcency in. the House is spectacular, but for insur- 
gency in its more constructive phases we must turn to 
the Senate. At present the fight of the plucky little 
Progressive group in the upper House is upon the Rail- 
road Bill. Guaranteed under the 
pure food political program of 
Messrs. Taft, Wickersham and 
Aldrich, this bill was brought out 
of committee with the request that 
it be passed without amendment. Yet, when it was 
laid before the Senate, nobody from that committee 
seemed prepared to defend it, and the first speech 
made on the measure, contrary to all precedent, came 
from the opposition. Senator Cummins spent three 
days in a masterly analysis and arraignment of the 
measure along the lines suggested in the minority re- 
port of which we spoke last month. Senator Elkins 
made a perfunctory defense of the bill and later Senator 
Root came to the rescue. The managers of the meas- 
ure made some of the amendments demanded by the 
Insurgents and may make further concessions. 

While the bill was under discussion in the Senate, it 
was teported from the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, considerably amended. The changes re- 
flected accurately the opinions of the Senatorial critics. 
There seems now to be a fair chance that the Railroad 
Bill, divested of its harmful features, will pass both 
Houses this session. 


Fighting the 
Railroad Bill 


Wie the Ballinger-Pinchot investigation has been 

dragging along, the House Committee on Terri- 
tories has taken a vast amount of testimony incident to 
its hearings on the administration bill to reorganize the 
civil Government of Alaska. This 
same bill, it will be recalled, was 
withdrawn as unfinished business 
before the Senate as a result of 
persistent charges that if passed it 
would turn Alaska over to the Morgan-Guggenheim 
syndicate. No sooner had the bill been sidetracked 
in the Senate than prodigious activity was manifested 
in its behalf in the House. Indications are that the bill 
will be reported from the House Committee in a form 
very acceptable to the big Alaskan interests. Even if 
the Senate amends it to protect the public interests, 
the House may pass a bad bill and give a chance in 
conference to save those parts which have come to be 
looked upon as jokers in the Morgan-Guggenheim 
interest. 


Dangerous Bill 
in the House 


Tre first weeks of the administration’s second year 

have been marked by significant crystallization of 
disaffection with the new régime. The President’s 
supply of amiability seems to have become exhausted 
as he has noted the evidence that 
the critics presented, not a jaun- 
diced and prejudiced attitude of 
mind, but an accurate reflection 
of national ‘sentiment. 

A poll of the Republican newspaper editors of the 
East conducted by the Chicago Tribune showed them 
opposed to the Aldrich tariff law in a proportion of 
$90 to 181. 

While President Taft declined to be drawn into the 
late conflict in the House, the result is a severe rebuke 


Portent and Omen 


ia when the committee on the cost of living 
inquiry was getting handsomely launched on its 
project of whitewashing the new tariff and when the 
President was reiterating his praise of that measure, 
the fourteenth Massachusetts Con- 
gtessional district, in a bye-elec- 
tion, went Democratic on the 
tariff issue by a majority which 
becomes a national sensation. He 
is a rara avis indeed, who, since the Foss election, has 
dared maintain that the Republicans will carry the 
next House. 

In the 1908 election, William C. Lovering, Repub- 
lican, was elected to Congress from the fourteenth 
Massachusetts district with a majority of 14,250. It 
was the largest majority given in any Massachusetts 
district. Mr. Lovering having died, a special election 
was held, and Eugene N. Foss, ex-Republican tariff 
reformer, was elected as a Democrat by a majority of 
5,640. In 1909, Mr. Foss was the Democratic candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, the tariff 
was almost the sole issue, and Foss was defeated by 
less than 8,000. Mr. Taft carried Massachusetts by a 
little over 110,000. 


Insurrection in 
Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS has become a doubtful State and the 

seat of Henry Cabot Lodge is actually in danger. 
So is Ohio, which most Buckeyes expect will reelect 
Governor Harmon, Democrat, this year. So is Indiana, 
the chances favoring the Demo- 
crats on everything save Senator. 
So is Nebraska, with Democratic 
success likely. So is Kansas, and 
so is New York, where exposures of 
corruption have rent the party asunder. In both 
Ohio and New York Mr. Taft’s efforts to restore party 
harmony have been futile. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to Mr. Taft’s conduct of the 
Presidential office, there is no denying the almost pa- 
thetic failure of his political leadership. 

“*The whole condition,” said. a Michigan Republican 
paper a few days -ago, ‘‘is in sad contrast with the 
strong, unified party which Theodore Roosevelt turned 
over to Taft.” 


Taft no Political 
Leader 


So many millions of admiring Americans are asking 
each other this question that it may be regarded as 
the paramount political issue of the day. 

The purblind leadership of Toryism which persisted 
in confidence that Roosevelt would 
come back from Africa’s wilds to 
endorse, willy-nilly, the Taft ad- 
ministration, was rudely awakened 
by the report that Gifford Pinchot 
had been summoned to Rome to meet Mr. Roosevelt. 
The call to the deposed forester for council can mean 
nothing less, as the politicians view it, than that Mr. 
Roosevelt has profound misgivings about the security 
of ‘‘my policies” in the hands of his successor. And 
by way of further heartening to the ‘‘ back from Elba” 
movement, former Secretary of the Interior Garfield, 
just about ‘the same time, permitted intimation to reach 
the public that he didn’t care to run for Governot of 
Ohio this year because to do so would require him to 
occupy a platform endorsing the administration. 

At Khartoum, at Cairo, at Naples, advisers awaited 
Mr. Roosevelt and a vast mail had accumulated. One 
adviser told the ex-President frankly that the country 
was determined next November to rebuke the Repub- 
lican Party, and that if by the interposition of his per- 
sonal influence and authority he should stave off that 
rebuke and save the House to the Republicans, the 
victory would be accepted by the Hale-Aldrich-Cannon 
leadership as endorsement of their past performances 
and justification for continuing a like course through- 
out the remainder of this administration. The inevit- 
able result must be disaster to the party in the 1912 
election. Mr. Roosevelt therefore was urged not to 
interpose his hand to save the House this year, lest by 
so’ doing the disaster be postponed until presidential 
year and involve the party in ruin instead of merely giv- 
ing it a wholesome corrective. 

To all these reports and advices the ex-President has 
made no reply except that he shall decline to discuss 
political matters until he has returned to America and 
has had time to study the situation at first hand. 


What Will 
Teddy” Do? 
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Te death of Justice David J. Brewer of the Supreme 

Court removes one of the veterans of that great 
tribunal. Justice Brewer was the only member of the 
court from west of the Mississippi, having been 
appointed from Kansas. During 
his very long service he had de- 
veloped the conservative type of 
mind, and in his later years was 
looked upon by many people as 
the most vigorous representative of conservatism on 
the bench. President Roosevelt and Justice Brewer 
entertained most cordial dislike for each other because 
of their extreme divergence of views upon some of our 
social and economic problems. 

With Justice Moody too ill to sit with the court, 
this vacancy has left only seven supreme justices. 
President Taft has been quoted as indicating that, he 
will not appoint a successor to Justice Brewer for some 
time. In administration circles it is not thought there 
is serious danger of getting minority opinions in the big 
pending cases, such as the Standard Oil, the Tobacco 
Trust and the Interstate Commerce cases. The ad- 
ministration is not only confident of winning these 
cases, but expects to win them by such decided prepon- 
derance of the court as will make the decision certain 
to stand despite any early changes in the personnel of 
the court. 


Justice Brewer's 
Death 


Wie the country is waiting to learn from the Supreme 

Court whether the Standard Oil Company is a 
criminal conspiracy, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, head of 
that company, has had presented in Congress a 
bill to incorporate his vast estate 
into the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The Foundation is to be perpetually 
chartered to administer the estate 
as a business proposition, and to 
spend its income in charity, benevolences, education, 
religion and other good work. The proposal thus to 
donate to humanity the greatest fortune ever builded 
by one man called forth an amount of eulogy which 
must have been soothing to the much-berated and 
belabored Mr. Rockefeller. 

At the risk of seeming to sound a discordant note, 
we venture that society would be better served if the 
talents of men like Mr. Rockefeller could be kept at 
work for it without paying such tremendously high 
Wages as to make a man a billionaire. It is good of 
Mr. Rockefeller to give us back our billion; but we 
should not forget that it zs our billion, piped into his 
coffers by means of facilities which the laws granted, or 
at least have not effectually denied to him. At best, 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, with its great possibility for good, 
looks like a poultice to public sentiment. At worst, 
the possibility is suggested that if the Supreme Court 
dissolves the Standard Oil Company, this new Rocke- 
feller Foundation might prove the means to negative the 
court’s mandate by giving a new lease of life to the great 
monopoly, in the guise of a magnificent charity. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has asked a most unusual grant 
of corporate powers, including exemption from taxation. 


A St. Louis man has patented a device for street-cars 

which announces by means of a sign the name of 
the street or station that has just been reached. Like 
the modern magazine, this sign not only gives useful 
information but it pays for itself 
by displaying with each remark a 
fresh advertisement. The idea is 
that while watching for his street 
to appear, the passenger will learn 
much to his or somebody’s advantage about tooth pow- 
der, folding-beds, hair renewers and real-estate. 

To get the best results the ads. should be consistent 
with the locality. Suppose, for example, the device 
was installed in the New York subway. One could 
read: 

Wall Street: Invest your money with Stingem & 
Co. You may get some of it back. 

Brooklyn Bridge: Get Squally’s pocket baby carriage. 

Grand Central: Eighty-nine minutes to Arcadia. 
Lots $1 a week. 

Times Square: If you are not tired already, see Dolly 
Dimples in the Silver Toothpick. 

New and startling possibilities in publicity unfold 
themselves with the passing hours. 


SEVENTEEN cities and towns in Kansas have adopted 

commission government, Neodesha being the latest 
recruit. Kansas now leads in the number of cities 
which have abolished the old ward lines, even surpass- 
ing Texas, where the idea origi- 
nated. Sioux City, lowa, and 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, are recent 
converts and there are now about 
sixty cities in all, representing 
sixteen States. Thus far there has been no disposition 
to go back to the old irresponsible system of ward 
Politics. 


A Gift With 
a String to It 


Something for 
Every One 


The New 
Rule Popular 


"Tuanks to the diplomacy of President Taft, the 

threatened tariff war with Canada seems to have 
been averted. An agreement growing out of the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with Governor-General Earl Grey at 
Albany was made possible by con- 
cessions on both sides, and it is to 
the credit rather than the discredit 
of the President that the United 
,. States made most of the conces- 
sions. As a result, not only has a tariff war which 
would have been a great misfortune to both countries 
been averted, but the exchange of letters between 
Secretary Knox and Finance Minister Fielding justifies a 
hope for further reciprocal trade relations with our 
neighbor on the north. 


Various bills to recognize and reward Commander 

Peary’s discovery of the North Pole were sent to 
a sub-committee of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. To the surprise of everybody and the disgust 
of nearly everybody, the sub- 
committee found that it wasn’t 
really certain Peary had ever been 
to the Pole. It opined that be- 
fore he was granted the thanks 
of Congress or a promotion, he ought to come before 
the committee with his proofs and present conclusive 
demonstration that he had n’t Cooked the community. 
The fact that there is n’t aman on the Naval Committee, 
much less on the sub-committee, with any possible 
qualification for passing on Peary’s proofs, made no 
difference to these cautious patriots. They wanted to 
see the goods. This cavalier treatment of a man now 
recognized and honored by almost every important 
government except his own, caused a vigorous out- 
burst of indignation. 


Trade Peace 
With Canada 


Peary Must 
Show Proofs 


A\Monc other efforts which Mayor Gaynor of New 

York is making to improve this city’s government 
is his serious proposal to abolish the personal property 
tax. He and Lawson Purdy, president of the tax 
board, have discovered that the 
personal property tax is almost ob- 
solete, that it is a fruitful source 
of perjury on the part of our more 
opulent citizens, and that it has 
actually driven many rich people to take up their resi- 
dence elsewhere. Mr. Purdy shows that only four 
and a half million of dollars a year are collected from 
personal tax, and that a tax rate increase of six or seven 
cents on real estate would cover this comparatively 
trifling sum. He believes that the increase in values 
resulting from the complete abolition of this tax would 
more than make up the loss to the city, and there 
would be a substantial balance in the way of honesty 
and truth-telling left over. This question .is one with 
which not only New York but all of our cities will 
some time have to deal, and there is a significant trend, 
these days, toward single-tax ideas. 


Abolishing the 
Personal Tar 


ENATOR LopGe’s committee, which has undertaken to 
acquit the tariff of any responsibility for high cost 
of living, examined a Baltimore retailer who said half 
the retailers in his town were on the verge of 
bankruptcy. He mentioned that 
Moving Pictures the poorer people were spending so 
. ‘ much money at five-cent moving- 
and High Prices picture shows that they couldn't 
pay their bills. Whereupon the 
committee displayed much concern about the influence 
of the moving-picture show, and the tendency of the 
proletariat to squander its substance. The fact that 
the moving-picture shows are credited with keeping 
many people out of saloons, and with providing the 
cheapest and least harmful amusement, was overlooked. 
We can only hope the committee will not impose on 
the five-cent shows the entire burden which somebody 
will have to carry if tariff and trusts get their expected 
acquittal. 
(*# of the advantages of great wealth is the ability to 
own a private war scare. Jacob H. Schiff is one of 
the latest to acquire one. Japan, the financier says, 
has joined hands with Russia and England against 
China and the rest of us, and if we 
are not very careful we shall be 
drawn into a controversy, with 
disastrous results. As Mr. Schiff 
was the financial representative of 
Japan in America during the Russian War, his remarks 
have occasioned considerable alarm. So we are all cor- 
dially invited to join Mr. Schiff in a little war scare. 
As there are no facts available to warrant Mr. Schiff’s 
assertion, we must conclude that there is some reason 
not unconnected with stocks and bonds why he wants 
a war scare. People who run newspapers or who build 
battle-ships have scares when they are helpful—why not 
bankers ? 


Schiff’s 
War Scare 
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Elbert Hubbard Says: 


**Hit your Ostermoor before 
ten-thirty (at night) or it is 
you for the toboggan.” 


Good Advice to Follow! 





Look for the label and the name Ostermoor weven in the binding 


Sound sleep means restored 
strength and the reserve power 
necessary to do things. The 
moment you lie down on an 





Ostermoor’l5. 











the only consciousness you have 
is that of absolute comfort, and 
the sensation blends quickly in- 
to sound, refreshing slumber. 

One million people know 
this. Join the army of Oster- 
moor Sound-Sleepers. 


Compressing the 
Ostermoor sheets 
by hana 







Send for Free Book and Samples 


The Ostermoor is not for sale at stores generally, but 
there’s an Ostermvor dealer in most places—the livest 
merchant intown. Write us and 
we'll give you his name. But don't 
MATTRESSES COST | tuke chances with imitations at 

Express Prepaid soe ty 4 sure you're 
getting the genuine Ostermoor— 
4'-68—45 Ibe. $15.00 rh 








our trade-mark label is your guar- 
3.35] antee. We will ship you a mat- 


All 6 ft. 3 in. long. ae 9 en, 
In two parts, 50c. extra fed we'l sotare. avery 1 wy 
your money, 

Ostermoor & Co., 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather @ Down Oo., Ltd, Montreal 
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Uncle Sam the Connoisseur. 
The Ameriean appreciate Masterpieces, 
PETE MILK CHOCOLATE 

is to other chocolates, as a masterpiece 
is to the work of ordinary artists. 
The name Peter's appears only on 
Masterpieces in Chocolate — 
that is on chocolate that 
cannot be successfully imitated. 
Lamont.Cortis & Ca Sole Agents, 76 Hudson Si. Rew York. 
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derwear,” but say, “Give 
me B.V.D.” It’s the best- 
known mark on the best-made 
and coolest Summer Underwear. 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(TRADE MARK REG. U. 8, PAT. OFF.) 

must be on a garment, if it's a genuine B.V.D. 

We make no garments without it. Sold at shops, 

that aim to give their customers quality, and under- 

wear satisfaction. Accept only the B.V.D. red 


woven label on 





Loose Fitting 
Coat Cut Undershirts, 
KneeLengthDrawers. 
$.50; $1.00 and $1.50 the garment. 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 
65 Worth Street, New York. 





D. : MAILED 
Boat and Engine Book FREE 
i . think E 
=> a 30-Footer Bo ant Gish <b Botan hee ne Beata 
amaller WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 

WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 
complete 16-ft. Launch—$ H. P., beret ye Pinched 


t 
Engine, weedless Wheeland Rudder. Re- 
sult of 30 years’ ce. Money back 
Write for free cate 


if not as represen 
al Bargains in Weco 









alog today, Speci 

versible, self-starting engines to those ‘d- 
ing or buying their own hulls. Engine con- 
trolled by one lever. Full size Boat Designs 
furnished free to purchasers of Weco Engines. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 404 Canal St., Greenville, Mich. 
ee | 
Are Your EYES 
AFFECTED 
in Any Way? 
If so, let us send you 
The Ideal Sight 


Restorer 
for 10 days at our expense. 


urely natural way to strengthen the eyes 
action is in the nature of a 














The Normal Eye. 

It helps Nature ina 
and restore the natural vision. Its 
gentle massage, which stimulates the eyes by restoring the nor- 


mal cirenlation of blood—that is all that weak eyes require. But 
t does more—it moulds the eye painlessly but surely to its per- 
fect shape. This is necessary to correct near-sight, a 
astigmatiam, and kindred defects. It is absolutely safe—it does 
not come in direct contact with the eyes; and five minutes’ 
manipulation, in your own home, twice a day, is all that is 
necessary to counteract eyestrain and ache, and relegate 
eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away peat eyeglasses. 
See nature, and read with your naked eyes. rite for instruc- 
tive booklet Ne. 120 KE and 10 days’ test to 


THE IDEAL CO., 134 WEST 65th 8T., NEW YORK 
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A\% uNsuccessrut but apparently sincere effort to 

settle the Philadelphia car strike was made by 
Senator Boies Penrose, who acted as mediator between 
the traction company and the strikers and secured a 
promise of liberal concessions from 
the company. While the union 
doubtless had good reasons for 
refusing the terms offered, which 
did not include recognition, it is 
obvious that the responsibility for the continuance of 
the strike was shifted on that day from the company to 
the men. 

As we write, the car strike continues but the general 
strike has been called off, having been only partially 
successful. The union leaders propose forming a labor 
party in Pennsylvania and putting a ticket in the field 
before the next election. 


The Philadelphia 
Situation 


MEAs wuite, strikes, the inevitable results of high 
prices, are breaking out everywhere. There is 
still grave menace of a big strike of railroad employees 


throughout the West, and in the East the Pennsyl- 


vania, Reading, and New Haven 
railroads have been compelled to 
aise wages. The strike of street- 
ailway employees in New Jersey 
was practically a sympathetic 
strike inspired by the Philadelphia struggle. Paper-mill 
workers in New York State struck for recognition of the 
union, and troops were called out to prevent disorder. 
Finally the long threatened strike of bituminous coal 
miners has occurred and 300,000 men have been called 
out. 

Governor Fort of New Jersey declared in a recent 
speech that revolution would yet result from the labor 
problem unless effective provisions were made to 
enforce arbitration. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has called upon the 
Federal Government to enforce the antitrust law against 
the Steel Corporation as vigorously as the same law has 
been invoked against organized labor. 


Cartain Fritz Duquesne, native of the Transvaal, 

secret service officer of the Boer Government, Afri- 
can hunter, naturalist, author and lecturer, proposes to 
introduce in the southern and southwestern part of the 
United States some of the most use- 
ful animals of the African rivers and 
deserts. He declares that many of 
them would flourish in our cli- 
mate and become a very valu- 
able addition to our fauna. He says they would pro- 
duce leather, meat and other commercial articles in great 
quantities from regions which now are almost unproduc- 
tive. The proposal has met with favor in influential 
circles in Washington. 


Presivent Suonts, of the Interborough Rapid Transit 

Company in New York City, a few weeks ago found 
seventy-five million antique tickets in his storeroom. 
These tickets bore the name of the Manhattan Railway 
ary og ‘which no longer exists, 
but Mr. Shonts, who is an econom- 
ical soul, decided that they could 
very well be used on the elevated 
railroad, and a considerable print- 
ing bill saved. The true inwardness of this device 
became plain later on when the public discovered that 
these tickets became brittle when carried in the pocket, 
and went to pieces. As it is not feasible to approach the 
ticket man with a dozen small pieces of dirty paper and 
ask him to let you ride on his train in exchange for 
them, it is quite possible that President Shonts has hit 
upon a brand new idea in traction finance—tickets 
which are buyable but not usable. The profit to the 
company under this system might well be marvelous, 
and in time, the troublesome and expensive running of 
trains might be dispensed with entirely. 


HE Office of assistant to the Attorney-General was 

created for the head trust-buster of the National 
administration. Mr. Wade Ellis of Ohio having re- 
signed this position, President Taft has nominated W. S. 
Kenyon of lowa to succeed him. 
Mr. Kenyon has been general at- 
torney of the Illinois Central Rail- 
toad. This railroad connection 
has occasioned some misapprehen- 
sion about his predilections in the matter of trust- 
busting. For years, in lowa politics, Mr. Kenyon has 
been a leading Progressive, an ardent supportor of Sen- 
ators Cummins and Dolliver and a strong tariff reformer. 
He has long wished to get out of the corporation prac- 
tise, and the position to which he has been called was 
particularly accceptable because it offered the opportu- 
nity. Mr. Kenyon can safely be written down as a 
man of large ability, wide experience, and thoroughly 
modern and progressive viewpoint. 


Strikes 
Everywhere 


African Animals 
for the Southwest 


A New Form 
of Economy 


A Promising 
Trust-Buster 


"Tere is, of course, nothing new in the idea that the 
body of a person who recovers from a contagious 
disease contains something antagonistic to that malady. 
This is the principle underlying serum treatments which 
have done so much to combat 


Combating smallpox and diphtheria. Experi- 
Tuphoid ments are now being made along 
‘ — iis similar lines with typhoid fever. 


Three hundred officers and men in 
the army station on Staten Island 
have been inoculated with typhoid fever germs and the 
medical authorities are hoping for valuable results. 

At the same time, Dr. Hodenpyl of the Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York, has been making experiments 
along slightly different lines with cancer, and while he 
disclaims having discovered a cancer cure his reports 
are decidedly encouraging. Experiments were first made 
with mice, and, when the harmlessness of the treatment 
was absolutely established, with human beings. Fluids 
taken from the body of a recovered cancer patient 
were injected into bodies of those suffering and benefi- 
cial results were obtained. 


Sexator Owens of Oklahoma has introduced a bill pro- 

viding for a Federal Department of Health, with a 
secretary who shall be a member of the Cabinet. He 
proposes to transfer to that department all of the 
health and medical work now 
being done in some eight or more 
departments, and to create bureaus 
of biology, chemistry, veterinary 
service and sanitary engineering. 
In support of his bill, Senator Owens made a vigorous 
speech denouncing the haphazard, unrelated, inefficient 
health efforts now being made by the Government at a 
cost of over fifteen million dollars annually. He showed 
that the six hundred thousand lives lost annually by 
preventable disease and the three billion dollars per 
annum cost from death and sickness could largely be 
saved by a Federal health department. 

The Committee of One Hundred, of which Prof. 
Irving Fisher is president, is backing this movement 
heartily and urges its friends to write their Congressmen 
in support of the measure. 


A Department 
of Health 


"Tu report comes from one of our great universities 
that animal spirits are on the decline among the 
undergraduates. There is a greater tone of seriousness 
on the campus these days, they say, and in certain 
localities unmistakable tendencies 
toward an interest in books. 
Eccentricity and riotous excesses 
have given place to gravity anda 
desire to get on in the world. 
While we should all be sorry to see some of the pic- 
turesque student customs disappear, we can easily spare 
the old-time putting cows in the chapel, painting nu- 
merals on university property, harassing instructors and 
man-handling fellow students. It takes a strong will- 
power to laugh at some of the typical college pranks of 
the older day. 


College 
Growing Serious 


Some folks in Boston were inclined to be grieved when 
a Harvard professor came forward with a demon- 
stration that the Norsemen of the eleventh century 
didn’t visit Boston at all. Boston, however, rose to 
the occasion and consoled itself finally with the reflec- 
tion that it was so much the worse for the Norsemen. 


N UNUSUAL array of famous. lawyers was brought 

before the Supreme Court by the final argument on 
the appeal of the case in which the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company as a trust is asked. The Gov- 
ernment was represented by Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham and Frank B. Kellogg, while the Standard’s 
forces were led by John G. Johnson of Philadelphia. 
Not in many years has an argument drawn so many 
famous men as spectators. 


Former Secretary of the Interior Garfield, testifying 

before the Congressional Committee investigating 
the Ballinger-Pinchot dispute, declared that on Septem- 
ber 17, 1908, Mr. Richard A. Ballinger, then a private 
citizen, came to Secretary Garfield with an affidavit 
signed by Clarence Cunningham, declaring that the 
Guggenheims had no interest whatever in the Cunning- 
ham coal claims in Alaska. Mr. Garfield pointed out 
that this statement had since been shown to have been 
false, by the testimony of Messrs. Birch and Steele, of 
the Guggenheim-Morgan syndicate, who before the 
Senate Committee on Territories a few weeks ago ad- 
mitted that at that time the syndicate had made a 
contract with Clarence Cunningham to take over the 
claims as soon as they should have been patented. 
Mr. Garfield’s testimony as a whole was most damaging 
to the case of Secretary Ballinger. 


SEE PAGE 299 
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(Te only thing of which Colonel Roosevelt seems inca- 

pable is halting long between two opinions. He had 
not been in Cairo a week before he was getting himself 
involved in Egyptian politics. ‘‘ All good men,” he 
said in his address at the University 
of Cairo, ‘‘all men of every nation 
whose respect is worth having 
were inexpressibly shocked by 
the assassination of Boutros.” 
As Boutros Pasha was assassinated by a member of 
the Egyptian Nationalist party, and as the act was ap- 
proved by the Young. Egypt movement, the ex-Presi- 
dent’s remarks were regarded as an endorsement of 
British rule. The Nationalist newspapers criticized his 
address warmly and a group of students came around 
and ‘‘ demonstrated” in front of his hotel, though he 
was away at the time lunching with Prince Eitel 
Friedrich. 

In other quarters Mr. Roosevelt’s bold remarks were 
warmly commended. In short, he was the center of a 
storm of praise and criticism that was quite reminiscent 
of old times. 


Roosevelt 
Stirs Egypt 


BEFORE the tumult and the shouting had time to die, 

Mr. Roosevelt was off to Rome—and to another 
controversy. It seems that while still back in Africa 
Mr. Roosevelt had written asking for an audience with 
the Pope. His holiness would be 
delighted, came the reply through 
the proper channels, and only 
hoped that nothing would arise to 
prevent it, such as the much regretted incident which 
made the reception of Mr. Fairbanks impossible. The 
ex-President, realizing that this meant that he must not 
visit the Methodist church in Rome, respectfully de- 
clined to submit to any conditions which would limit 
his freedom of conduct, and after further exchange of 
cablegrams the engagement was called off. While at 
Rome Mr. Roosevelt did not visit the Methodist church. 
He addressed a communication to his ,fellow Ameri- 
cans through The Outlook, in which he protested that 
he had acted in the only way possible for an American 
to act. 

While conceding the Pope’s privilege of receiving or 
not receiving whomsoever he chooses, most Americans 
justify Mr. Roosevelt in declining to submit to any 
restrictions. 


Also Rome 


"Tue British Conservatives are playing their parliamen- 

tary cards well. It is now pretty apparent that 
before forcing another appeal to the country they mean 
to allow the budget to be adopted and the budget issue 
eliminated from current political 
consideration. Likewise, under 
the leadership of Lord Rosebery, 
they have taken a long step toward 
depriving the Liberals of the House 
of Lords issue. The Hereditary Chamber, by an almost 
unanimous vote, passed a resolution declaring that 
reform of the upper chamber is inevitable, and ‘‘ that a 
Necessary preliminary to such reform and reconstitu- 
tion is acceptance of the principle that possession of a 
peerage should no longer of itself give the right to sit 
and vote in the House of Lords.” 

At the same time the Liberals in the House of Com- 
mons have not surrendered their privilege of reforming, 
and Mr. Asquith is pressing his measure to take the 
absolute veto away from the upper House. Between 
the two methods the Lords will find it difficult to 
escape being regenerated. 


The Self- 
Reforming Lords 


"THE Conservatives are preparing for a campaign dur- 

ing the summer or early autumn on the question of 
protection. The outlook is not promising to the Lib- 
erals. The millions of unemployed in the United King- 
dom are unable to believe any 
change could make their condition 
worse. 

The best advices from England 
are that the forthcoming election 
is likely to be a defeat for the Liberals without being a 
victory for the Unionists; that is, that no matter which 
party is called to form a Government, it will be unable 
to command anything like a permanent working ma- 
jority in the Commons. There will then be in sight a 
long period of propaganda by the Socialists and other 
extreme Radicals, and of persistent resistance by the 
Conservatives. Plainly, the real struggle between So- 
cialism and Toryism in Britain is going to be postponed 
until the line can be drawn much more sharply than it 
is now. But the crisis will come in Britain sooner than 
in any other country simply because Britain has trav- 
eled further around the economic circle. 


Preparing for a 
Death Struggle 


"Tue serious social and industrial condition to which 
England has come is shown in a report of a com- 
mittee of prominent British stafesmen and sociologists 
headed by Lord Milner. In their investigation they 
found that the British people are 
Degenerate undergoing a — and physical 
: : retrogression. ildren are mostl 
English Children e1ow the standard of useful asin 
and are constantly entering the 
ranks of the unemployed and loafers and criminals. 
The cause lies in child labor, and the remedy, accord- 
ing to the committee, in stringent prohibitive laws 
against street-selling, reduction of hours of labor in indus- 
tries and compulsory education up to the age of seventeen. 


"Tat troublesome Electoral Bill passed the Prussian 

Diet on March 16, by a vote of two hundred and 
thirty-eight to one hundred and sixty-eight. Lieb- 
knecht, the-veteran Socialist, made a speech denounc- 
ing the Government for its refusal 
to grant equality of suffrage to the 
workingmen and referred to the 
Diet as a den of hucksters who had 
bartered away the rights of the 
people. The Conservatives left the hall in large num- 
bers while Liebknecht warned the Government that the 
fight for suffrage would go on. Riots and rumors of a 
general strike followed the passage of the bill. 

The German Reichstag adopted a resolution.demand- 
ing that the chancellor (which means virtually the Kaiser) 
be responsible to that body for his administration. 
This bill is aimed at Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
because of his unpopular attitude on the suffrage ques- 
tion, and if passed will force his resignation. Thus the 
fight for a just franchise in Prussia, instead of being 
settled has grown more tense than ever. 


More Suffrage 
Troubles 


"Tue friends of Nicholas Tchaykovsky and of the 

cause of freedom in Russia are rejoicing over his 
acquittal by the St. Petersburg court. Mr. Tchaykov- 
sky, who is seventy-four years old, is called the Father 
of the Russian Revolution, and it 
was feared that the Government 
would not overlook his lifetime 
of devotion to the cause of liberty. 
His innumerable friends, however, 
in America and in Europe petitioned the Russian Gov- 
ernment for his life and the result shows that even that 
shameless autocracy is somewhat amenable to public 
opinion. 

But joy over the release of this grand old man was 
cut short by the announcement that Katherine Bresh- 
kovskaya, ‘‘ the Little Grandmother,” also well known 
in America and loved wherever liberty is loved for her 
life of devotion to the cause of the people, had been 
sentenced to exile in Siberia after a hasty and secret trial. 
She is seventy-seven and this, of course, is her farewell. 


Joy and Sorrow 
in Russia 


Unoer the inspiration of the high and increasing price 

of rubber, London is indulging itself in a perfect orgy 

of speculation in the stock of rubber plantations. The 

fever pervades all classes of society, and many a hard- 

earned shilling is going into the 

Rubber Hysteria stock. Over thirty-five million 

- dollars have already been sub- 

in London scribed and some sixty new com- 

panies have been formed to relieve 
the distress of people who have money to invest. 

Of course the real basis for this speculation is the fact 
that automobiles have caused a greater demand for 
tubber than the market can readily supply, and that 
this bids fair to increase for some time to come. On the 
other hand, innumerable things may happen to the rubber 
market during the ten or more years while the trees of 
these new plantations are maturing. Suppose some 
cheap substitute for tire material is discovered, or what 
is more likely, the high price forces new methods 
of marketing the limitless supplies of Africa and Brazil ? 
The bottom may drop out of the market and spill out 
an immense number of good English sovereigns. 

ames A. Patten will doubless cut wide circles around 

Manchester, England, when he goes to that country 
again. Believing him responsible for the rise in the 
price of cotton, the members of the exchange in the 
great city of textiles jostled the 
Chicago speculator out of the front 
, door and the ‘‘ clarks” and “ cos- 
tures in Manchester termongers” hooted him down the 

street until he was rescued by the 
‘“bobbies.” Mr. Patten is back in our midst now, rather 
disgruntled because his particular brand of genius is not 
appreciated in England. Why did n’t he try Monte Carlo? 


Patten’s Adven- 
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Grape-Nuts | 


Held in the Hand— 


Reveals, on the outside of the granules, 
shining crystalline particles of a peculiar 
sugar—not put there, but developed by 
the diastase of barley and long baking. 


This world-famed food is made of 
whole wheat and barley. The barley 
contains the starch-digesting _principle— 
diastase—which is similar to one of the 
digestive juices of the body; the one 
which changes starch into sugar. 





This sugar requires no further digestion 
—is quickly taken up by the blood. and 
constitutes real food. 


Grape-Nuts food is, therefore, well on 
the way to. complete digestion as it comes 


fully cooked, from the package. 
Its rich, nutty flavour (enhanced by good 


cream) arouses a normal appetite. This 
promotes normal nutrition. 


The body and brain-building elements 
of Grape-Nuts, together with its easy and 
prompt absorption, have made it a popular 
“ food for all classes "—from infancy to old 
age. 

“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
‘ Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Style “DD” 
Ready to play by hand 


Real Music 
HE Packard Player- 


Piano makes it. 
Eliminates the mechanical 
touch. Enables the oper- 
ator to individualize every 
selection just as if he were 
playing by hand. 

This remarkable player 
mechanism plus the dis- 
tinctively sweet Packard 
tone of life-long durability 
makes this instrument first 
and foremost 









The 
Player-Piano 
for the Home 


Our beautifully _ illustrated 
catalog so faithfully reproduces 
various styles in their natural colors that 
itisfactory selection is easily made. Then 
will arrange for you to see and _ hear 
instrument. of your choice—without ex- 
se or obligation on your part—no matter 
where you live. 




















Don’t buy a player-piano until you see this 
italog and learn how easily you can get a 
ckard. Write now. It is free. 


The Packard Company 
\ Dept. W Fort Wayne, Ind. Ju 


NV /DAYLIGHT AT NIGH 


RFUL INVENTION «| 
WHE CANCHESTER KEROSEN NDESCEN 
= 
= 
U1... 


—E INCAND T LIGHT 
SAVE 





























BURNS AIR AND ONLY 56% KEROSENE 
Six times brighter than electricity, gas, acetylene, 
gasoline or common oil lamps at 1-10 cost. Burner fits 
any lamp. with or without 
ming wicks. Safe, clean, soft, odorless. 
money maker ever offered to Every 
buys. Showing means selling. Write today for - 
tory and how to obtain handsome outfit free. 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Largest kerosene mantle lamp mfgrs. in the world. 


HINDU FIRE FERNS 


The Latest Sensation 


A chemically prepared substance re- 
sembling paper is folded and a 
eer and with a delightful odor, 
Beautiful Fire Ferns begin to form 
creating a positive sensation wherever 
shown. As an after dinner favor it is 

unigne. Send 10c. stamps or coin fora package. 
Also FREE onr big Catalogue No. 91 of 1000 
a Novelties, Toys, Puzzles, etc. 


THE NEW YORK NEWS COMPANY, Dept. 39, 15 Warren St., Ncw York 


hy CLASS PINS ‘vss 


t FOR COLLEGE,SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
wean? Either style with any three letters or figures D 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25¢ x 

cach, 82.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10¢ ea., $1.00a doz. Special 
designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, 
at low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 297 SOUTH AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PARKER’S {AIR RALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Hair 
Promotes A LUXURIANT GROWTH 


lo trim- 
























Never Falls to Restore Gray Hair to 
ite Youthful Color 
Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 





SOc. and $1.00 at Druggists 





HANDSOME SALARIES FOR LOCAL REPRESENTA. 
genta made large i 
wonderful everlasting Cooking Utensils. An 
for high-class agents, Write to-night. 
Co., Dept. 7, Lemont, Ill. 


TIVES. Last year 577 A neomes selling our 
excellent proposition 


American Aluminum Mfg, 








Highest Award, Chicago 2] 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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Gir Cuartes McLeran is championing in the English 
Commons a series of bills to reorganize the marriage 
service with a view to making it honest. The High 
Church service enjoins: ‘‘ Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your husbands as unto the 
Lord,” which, Sir Charles says, the 
ladies never have any intention of 
doing, and which, Sir Charles’s 
wife says, involves an arrogation 
to the men of -Godlike quality which she regards as a 
characteristic bit of masculine buncombe. Further on 
the service contains the man’s vow: ‘‘ With all my 
worldly goods | thee endow,” which Sir Charles and 
Mrs. Sir Charles declare is just a plain lie. He never 
means it for fifteen minutes after the knot is tied. 


The Dishonest 
Marriage Service 


A Bank exclusively for women has been opened in 
London. Its managef is Miss May Bateman, a 
novelist, and she has two women assistants. On the 
opening day in March the bank had over four hun- 
dred deposits, many of which had 


A Bank for been transferred from Farrow’s 
Ww Bank, of which it is a branch. 
omer Mr. Farrow is the man who 


recently started an automobile 
bank which travels through the country receiving 
deposits and paying withdrawals. 
RESIDENT Tart’s promise that he will address the 
Forty-third Annual Convention of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washington this month 
has given much cheer to the suffrage workers. It will 
be the first time a President has 


President appeared as a speaker before this 
Encourages convention. The striking revival 
: é of interest, especially among men, 
Suffragists in the woman’s suffrage move- 


ment, suggests that the men are 
really more likely to force the suffrage on the women 
than the women are to make effectual demands for 
it themselves. The proposal of a national straw vote 
of women, to indicate how many of them want suf- 
frage, has not been amiably received by leaders of the 
movement, who admit that such a vote would prob- 
ably record a large majority of women in the negative, 
but utterly decline to be satisfied with such an ex- 
pression. They say the fact that many women have 
not yet come to appreciate that to vote is a duty and 
not a privilege ought not to be made an apparent argu- 
ment against requiring women to perform their part of 
the social obligation. 
O WASHERWOMEN contribute to the spread of conta- 
gious diseases? Atlanta has been looking into this 
question and has found cases in which disease germs 
have been sent home with the laundered clothes. The 
washerwomen there are mostly 
negroes and their homes are some- 
times unsanitary. To remedy the 
difficulty it is proposed to forbid 
women taking in washiag while 
there is a case of contagious disease in the house, or 
afterward until thorough disinfection. Realizing that 
this rule must work both ways, housekeepers are also 
forbidden to send out soiled linen from a house where 
there is contagious disease. 


Senorita Amanpa Azar, a beautiful Syrian girl, has 

been playing the rdle of a modern Helen of Troy for 
the Santo Domingan Republic. Despite that she was 
of foreign birth, the fetching senorita was nominated 
for queen of the National Carnival. 
The know-nothing element pro- 
tested vigorously, and _ reports 
declare that ‘the National Cabinet, 
the army and the police force of 
the capital became hopelessly divided on the issue. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of 
Finance endorsed the Liberal movement to the extent 
of offering to marry Miss Azar. Santo Domingo is not 
unaccustomed to cabinet crises, but this was a strictly 
new kind and President Caceres had a hard time main- 
taining his neutrality and preserving the peace. A 
string of duels of the inocuous Parisian kind was 
instant to the crisis. On the popular vote, Miss Azar’s 
dark, pensive eyes and dainty olive complexion won in 
a walk and she was chosen queen. Then it was 
charged that the ballot-box had been stuffed, though 
the supporters of Miss Azar disclaimed knowledge of 
any padding. Compromise was finally effected by 
choosing an assistant queen, a native daughter, and the 
twain presided jointly over the festivities. 


Washerwomen 
and Disease 


A New Kind of 
Revolution 


"THe men of Chicago have been waging war upon the 

long and dangerous hatpins now being worn by 
women. They carried their grievance. to the city 
council, declaring that they were led to this ungallant 
stand only by the danger to their 
faces and eyes. 

““If women care to wear carrots 
and roosters on their heads,” said 
one objector at the public hearing, 
‘‘that is a matter of their own concern, but when it 
comes to wearing swords they must be stopped.” 
Women should not be an exception, they thought, to 
the law against concealed weapons. 

The council voted for disarmament amid feminine 
cries of ‘‘shame,” and made it a fifty-dollar misde- 
meanor to wear a pin extending one-half inch beyond 
the crown of the hat. 

One House of the New Jersey Legislature, about the 
same time, passed a bill forbidding the wearing of 
birds on hats. 


Women’s 
Hat Legislation 





PERSONS o/eMOMENT 


‘* Boston, 1915,” has chosen as its executive director 

James P. Monroe. He is said to be a man of great 
ability and breadth of view. It is thought that he will 
be able to do much for this movement. 


Sik Ernest Shackteton, the British explorer who at- 

tained the farthest south, has accepted the American 
challenge for a race to the other Pole. He has been 
lecturing in the United States and was entertained by 
President Taft at the White House. 


"THe death of Dr. Louis Klopsch has caused mourning 
in religious, philanthropic and magazine circles. 
As editor of the Christian Herald he is said to have 
raised and disbursed nearly four million dollars for the 
relief of suffering and the advance of Christianity 
throughout the world. 
"The charges against Jotham P. Allds, the New York 
Senator, accused of bribery were sustained by his 
colleagues by an almost unanimous vote. Aldridge, 
the boss of Rochester, who was involved in the fire 
insurance bribery scandal, promptly announced his 
candidacy for Congress on the Republican ticket. 


Watter Scuwas, a Baltimore newspaper reporter, 
recently inherited $5,000,000. When he came 
out of the trance he went back to his job with the 
observation that he would stick to it until he had re- 
ceived a few sample remittances and got better accus- 
tomed to the sensation. 
Since Wm. J. Bryan disclaims any intention of running 
for United States Senator in Nebraska, Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock proposes to stand in an exposed spot where 
the Democratic nomination may easily fall upon him. 
Mr. Hitchcock edits the Omaha World-Herald for a 
living and goes to Congress for recreation. 
HE Other day it was announced that Daniel Waldo 
Field, millionaire several times over, aged forty- 
five, had withdrawn from active business and entered 
Harvard. Mr. Field is the head of several big corpora- 
tions, a single one of which in the shoe business em- 
ploys between 4,000 and 5,o0ohands. He has decided 
to take the college course because he wants it. 


‘The King of Italy has designated the handsome and 

dashing young Duke of the Abruzzi as his personal 
representative at the International Exposition at Buenos 
Aires. Report is that the duke will visit the United 
States on his way home, and the gossips are much con- 
cerned zbout whether the romance of the Duke and 
Miss Katherine Elkins is about to enter upon a new 
phase. 


























ECENT developments in Ohio have increased the 
probability that Governor Judson Harmon will be 
reelected by the Democrats the coming fall. Such a 
result will make Governor Harmon a more promising 
Presidential possibility even than he has been hereto- 
fore. Meanwhile it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the same old ultra-conservative element in the 
Democratic Party which nominated Parker in 1904 is 
organizing to back Harmon for the leadership in 1912. 


SEE PAGE 299 
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Too Much 


ATE one afternoon 
Michael Flannigan and 
Dennis O’Rourke met 
upon the avenue. Mike 
was considerably under 
the weather. 
“*Moike,’’ asked 


For these bits of “ Point and Pleas santry * payment is made Sightseeing 

at the rate of TEN CENTS 3 i i 

have appeared in other publications are not eligible. The Or A visit to his grand- 

editors reserve the right to make such editorial changes as mother, Harry CX~ 

may seem necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on amined her handsome fur- 

these pages, and yet seems worthy of publication, may be re- niture with interest and 

tained at the usual rates. then asked: ‘‘ Grandma, 
NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED where is the miserable 

UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. table that Papa says you 


ee ed 


Se 








O’Rourke, ‘‘why don’t 


Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.” 





always keep?” 





yez brace up, and lave the 
dhrink alone?” 

‘“‘Oi’ve thried, Dinnie, but the job’s too big for me.” 

‘*Thry this once more, Moike. Here’s a church for- 
ninst us. Go in there, old man, and confiss and take 
a frish start. 1’ll wait outside.” 

He waited until he was tired, then, peering into the 
darkened building, said in a hoarse whisper: 

‘* Moike! ” 

“Phwat?” 

“‘ Have yez confissed ?” 

**Oi have that!” 

““Where’s the prast ?” 

‘°E gorrah, Dinnie, and Oi think he’s gone out to 
call a cop.”—A. J. Kotyn. 


i a 


Halter for a Hungry Fish 


'T© Make sure the youngster was not disobeying the 
bass-fishing law, the game warden took his string of 
fish out of the water and found only catfish, perch and 
suckers on the line. A few feet further down the 
stream he found a large black bass wiggling on a string 
weighted down with a stone, and asked the boy what 
he was doing with that fish. 
“Well you see,” answered the boy, ‘‘he’s been tak- 
ing my bait all the morning, and so | just tied him up 
there until | got through fishing.” —C. M. Grissom. 


+ a. 


A Neighborly Precaution 


"Te new clerk at the drug store returned the prescrip- 
tion to the old customer with a request that he 
wait till the boss returned. 
‘*But why can’t you fill it out?” 
“*1 could if you was a stranger, but | ain’t to fill ’em 
for folks that lives about here.”—R. F. House. 


- e 


Modern Science 


yous, on his return from Sunday-school, announced 
~ with some interest that the Arnold boys had cap- 
sized their sailboat and had been picked up nearly 
drowned and brought ashore by Captain Jim. 

‘‘ That comes of sailing on Sundays,” snapped auntie. 

*“‘Oh, no,” explained John with disconcerting supe- 
riority, ‘‘Captain Jim said it was because they had the 
sheet made fast.”—Mary STarsuck 


a ~ 


Biblical Baseball 


"Two colored baseball fans were discussing the age 
of the Great National Game. One said he had 
traced it back to 1850. 

“1 can trace it back to the beginning of the world,” 
said his companion. ‘‘ The Bible tells us that Eve stole 
first, Adam got put out at the Garden of Eden, David 
struck out Goliath, the Prodigal Son made a home run 
and Moses shut out the Egyptians at the Red Sea.” 

—H.C. Warp. 


o a 


Undeniably 


The milk of human kindness is never condensed. 
You can’t preserve friendship in alcohol. 


It’s safer being bent on economy than broke on ex- 
travagance. 


Many family trees are shady. 

If the birds were all early, there would n’t be worms 
enough to go round. 

The ancients believed the world was square. Per- 
haps it was in those days. 


IF SUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS, 


—R. M. Winans. 
a = 
Just a Little Exercise 


"Th elevator conductor of 2 tall office building, notic- 

ing that the colored janitor had ridden up with him 
several times that morning, remarked: ‘‘Sam, this is 
the fifth time I have taken you up, but you have not 
come down with me.” ‘“‘ Well, you see,” Sam replied, 
**Ah been washin’ windows on de ’leventh floor, and 
every now and agin’ Ah misses mah hold and falls out.” 


—Geo. L. WHITMORE. 
a a 


Higher Criticism 


GEorciana was making preparations for her doll’s 

birthday party and her brother stood by helplessly, 
receiving instructions. ‘‘Oh, Palmer,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, “‘ first we must take this child over to church 
and have her criticized.” —Anne PartTLan. 


Advice for the Waiter 


i ys Barrymore dropped into a Broadway restaurant 
the other day and fate assigned to him a waiter 
who, to quote the actor, was ‘‘solid ivory from the 
chin up.” 

Failing to get anything he ordered, he at last lost 
patience. 

‘‘ Waiter,” he said, ‘‘ you are the ultimate thing in 
punk dispensers of gastronomic provender! Why don’t 
you chuck this job and try piccolo-playing at the 
opera?” 

“‘I no can play-a da peecalo,” said the waiter. 

“*That’s all right,” replied Barrymore. ‘‘ Why waste 
all your incompetence in one place? ’’—Gtenmore Davis. 


Summer Plans and Specifications 


GET out the time-tables, Lucy, surely we ’re late this 
spring, 

For it’s time to plan vacation and the annual summering. 

We who have planned together junkets and trips and 
tours— 


Harken to my plans, Lucy, and I will listen to yours. 


First we must go to the mountains, up where it’s clear 
and dry— 

‘But I don’t like the mountains; they’re likely to be 
too high. 

Rather for us the seashore, by the Atlantic deep— ” 

But / don’t like the ocean; its noise never lets me sleep. 


““Why not a trip to Europe, where we can have a 
change?” 

But | am afraid of Europe, where everything seems so 
strange. 

“Well, let us try the Rockies, and travel the bound- 
less West—” 

But that would be work, my dearest, and the thing we 
both need is rest. 


‘*Haply, then, Nova Scotia, cool as a mountain grot—” 
Cool? Don’t you ever think it! Sometimes it’s terribly 


hot. 
* Well, let us seek the country, up in the woods of 
Maine—” 


Perish the very notion! Miles from a boat or train! 


1 could go on forever, telling each futile plan, 


Reporting — conversation that ends right where it 
bega 


But ye s ‘the Bsa of my ballad, this is the crux of 


That Lacy car 1 ‘do this each year—and end by staying 
at home. —Frank.in P. Apams. 











A plate of steaming delicious 


Snider 
Pork & Beans 


and a club sandwich (or fresh bread and 
butter) etc. 

But the principal item is the Snider Pork 
& Beans—a delightful, easily digested food 
which affords every element of nourishment 
in the most agreeable, appetizing form. 

The “ Snider-Process” removes the gas- 
forming element from the beans so that 
only the food elements remain. 


This makes it possible and agreeable for 
anyone—old or young—to enjoy this re- 
markable food, which more than oldie 
with all Pure Food Laws of the world. 

Easily and quickly served from the can, 
hot or cold, Snider Pork & Beans are rich 
in energy-giving material—you know beans 
analyze 


84 % NUTRIMENT. 


It is a well-known scientific fact that beans are 
more nourishing and wholesome than meat and cost 
much less. 





The problem was to prepare beans so that the 
irritating elements were removed. This has been 
Te “ Snider-Process” Pork & Beans. 


“It’s the Process” 





Try this dainty lunch. 





The T.A. Snider.Preserve Co., 
‘ © Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 














Perhaps you would like a nice 
light weight Blue Serge Suit 
for midsummer wear, and an 
extra pair of plain or striped 
Flannel Trousers, a little dif- 
ferent from those you see every 
day. 





Made Especially for You 


from your choice of a 
dozen different styles, 
beautifully tailored. 





Have our representative 
show you our fashion plate 
of designs and samples of 
Serges. If you don’t know 
him, ask us his address. 


$25 to $40 








“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


How often have you wanted a thought on some 
subject? Every line an iration. 
holds 16,000 of the best “Thoughts of i = 






of any particular 
author, the Authors’ 


and everybody who writes or speaks. You will 
consult it more often than a dictionary of 
Half Morocco, $2.90; Full Morocco, 
Gold Edges, $3.75, postpaid. 

pages sent free on request. 


F.B. Dickerson Co. * ‘stare Avense, 


The best high-class proposition for ts printed. 
Terms liberal. Over 40,000 sold by Seachers and 


Students during their vacations. 

















Young Men 
Wanted 
To Learn the 


Automobile 
Business 









! 
| Big Pay 
Work pleasant, and demand for men great. Fit yourself 
r position of chauffeur or repair man. We teach you by 


" ome thoroughly efficient in ten weeks assist 
you to seoure good position. Highly end d ble— 
automobile necessary to learn. 
Send for first lesson to-day—it's free 
Owners Supplied with firsttlass chauffeurs 
Empire Auto Institute, 280 Empire Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 

(The Original Automobile School) 

















COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. by | practical om. 











tem of personal individual ms by m: 
will bn gee Bg talent. suc- 
cessful work for ne 

qualifies me to tea: me your sketch 


~~ a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing poasibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, of Mustratng, ana 








People Who Radiate Force 


A Notep cripple once said that he classified his friends 

by the degree in which they reminded him of his 
deformity or made him forget it. It is interesting to 
note how different people affect us by their thoughts 
about us, their presence and influence. The moment 
one man comes into our presence he seems to touch 
the very springs which let loose all that is mean and 
contemptible, defiant in us. He arouses our antagonism 
every time he speaks. He chafes us, irritates us, arouses 
our opposition even against our will. 

He belongs to a type of character that does not har- 
monize with the best that is in us. We have an 
instinctive dread of people of this kind. They stir up 
and give new life to the very traits of character which 
we try to eradicate. These irritators drag out to the 
light the skeletons we have tried to bury. If they do 
not always mean to injure us, they do, nevertheless. 
We try to be agreeable to them, but they throw a wet 
blanket on our enthusiasm, put a damper on our spon- 
taneity, cur buoyancy, until we actually suffer in their 
presence, anc feel that a great load has been lifted from 
us when they depart. 

On the other hand, there are people who are a per- 
petual inspiration to us. Every time they come near us, 
we feel as though we had taken a spiritual tonic, a 
mental bath. Where the others made us feel ten years 
older, these people renew our youth. We feel the 
tingle of young life coursing through our veins. All the 
antagonism we felt toward the irritators has gone in an 
instant; the sun has broken out of dark clouds and 
brought fresh life and cheer, and we feel a new joy 
of living. 

These delightful people multiply our good qualities 
and traduce our bad ones; they make us touch heights 
we could not approach alone. When they are with us 
we do things and Say things easily which would have 
been impossible in the presence of those who antago- 
nize or depress us. 

No matter what sorrows or difficulties we may be 
passing through, these inspiriting characters come with 
a healing balm in their presence; they bring hopeful- 
ness and joy and peace and comfort. We long for 
their coming; we dread to have them go, because they 
have changed our very climate from an arctic to a tem- 
perate one. We take new courage when they come 
again; they add strength to our determination to make 
the most of life. 

In the presence of these rare characters we feel an 
added force of power which we can not describe, but 
whose potency can not be questioned. 

No one has ever been able to explain this personal 
power, but we have all felt its effects. Laura Bridg- 
man, the famous deaf-mute, said that she felt a distinct 
force when certain people came near her which either 
attracted or repelled her according to the character of 
the person. Her attendants said she would instinctively 
shrink, as though something was going to harm her, 
whenever a bad person came near her. She could feel 
character; cotild sense moral status. 

Whatever this personailty-force may be, we know 
that it is a power for good or evil. 

Some noted bad characters in history ruined a great 
many people because of this tremendous personal 
force, this magnetism, which practically hypnotized 
others, just as birds are sometimes held by the magnet- 
ism of a snake’s eye until they lose their power of re- 
sistance and fall to the ground. 

A bad man or woman with great brain power and a 
strong magnetic force can do untold injury to those 
who come within the magic of their influence, just as a 
clean, pure, large-hearted, large-brained person, with 
strong magnetic qualities, can do infinite good in 
attracting people from the wrong to the right. 

The right kind of magnetism is just as cultivable as 
the wrong kind, and what a glorious thing it is to be 
able, wherever we go through life, to make ourselves 
magnets for good, attracting people toward the true, 
the noble, tbe beautiful. 

It is not a very difficult thing to cultivate the ability 
to radiate power, to be felt as a real force in the world. 
It is not a very difficult art to acquire. Jt is the post- 
tive qualities that radiate force, the plus, the creative 
qualities that send out beneficent power. 

Your reputation will depend upon the quality of the 
impression you make upon others. If you make a weak 





impression, you will be taken for a weakling. On the 





other hand, if you radiate constructive force and power 
you will carry weight in your community. 

How refreshing it is, what a tonic, to meet a person 
who is an original force and who has such a strong indi- 
viduality that we instinctively feel that we have met a 
real man. A stranger once accidentally met Webster. 
He, said that although he did not know who he was, 
after talking with him a few minutes he was conscious 
that he had been in the presence of a tremendous 
power, an original force. 


> >} 
Bee-lines, Short Cuts and Quick Methods 


W tui the last ten years our great railroads have spent 

many millions of dollars straightening curves on 
their lines, often just to save a few minutes’ time. The 
late Mr. Harriman spent vast sums for this purpose. 
In early railroad days the great object was to avoid 
expense. The railroads often took a_ serpentine 
direction, winding around mountains, hills and long 
distances to avoid heavy cuts, fillings or bridges. Time 
was not so valuable then as now, but, as life became 
more strenuous, competition keener and men’s time 
of more worth, the roads were shortened and better 
beds, heavier cars and heavier rails came. 

Modern business men consider it great economy to 
take short routes and fast trains because of the rapidly 
increasing value of time. ‘‘ Anything to save time” is 
one of the great mottoes of to-day. 

Everything possible is now done to save time, ensure 
speed, safety, and economy of energy. Any railroad 
to-day which could cut the Twentieth Century Limited’s 
time between New York and Chicago half an hour would 
very quickly put the Twentieth Century out of business, 
unless it also could increase speed. This is an age of 
bee-line short cuts and quick methods in everything. 

Business men will pay more for any device or facility 
which will save time than for almost anything else. No 
expense or ingenuity is spared, especially by the great 
railroads which run competing lines, to accomplish 
shortened routes, to quicken service. 

In the pioneer stage days of our history, before com- 
petition had become so ies, a liberal education and 
special training were not so necessary as they are to- 
day. Nowthe youth must be a specialist, must spend 
years in training for his specialty. He must lay a larger 
and firmer foundation for preparation than formerly if 
he expects to get anywhere near the top of his vocation. 
He must remove all possible obstructions, must have a 
better training, better equipment and more scientific 
outfit in every way, or he can not hope to succeed. As 
the railroad to-day which will persist in winding about 
hills and meandering long distances to avoid a river cross- 
ing or tunneling hills or mountains stands no show for 
competition with up-to-date roads, so the young man 
who expects to get on can not afford any handicap which 
will retard his progress or reduce his chances of success. 

The trouble with most youths is that they do not 
pay enough attention to straightening their tracks and 
reducing grades. They try to speed on crooked, ill- 
made roads and dangerous grades, with light rails, poor 
equipment, and the result is thousands of wrecks. 

Every man should lay out a clean, straight, levél 
track to his goal. All obstructions should be removed, 
all dangers and risks reduced to a minimum, making 
his road straight, firm, solid and safe. 

When great railroads make test trials in competing 
for the transcontinental mails, they not only see that the 
tracks, the cars and the engine are in perfect condition; 
they even pick out the finest pieces of coal, those 
containing the greatest possible amount of energy, 
and which leave the smallest amount of clinkers or 
ashes. The utmost care is exercised in lubricating 
bearings. Tracks are kept clear, and everything possi- 
ble is done to secure speed and safety. 

Yet everywhere we see people making their great 
life race in poor, broken-down cars, on crooked tracks, 
light, loose rails, over heavy grades. They are always 
losing time by reason of hot boxes and accidents of all 
kinds, yet they wonder why they can not compete 
with those who are better equipped. They took little 
or no precaution to insure success when they started 
out on their trip; little regard was paid to the condition 
of their roads or cars, to the food fuel as to its energy 
and bulk, or to any of the essential things on which 
success depends. Yet they wonder why they do not 
win in the race. 


If GBUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. ‘SEE PAGE 299 
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The ‘Magic of Optimism 


] KNow of no one thing, excepting good character, 

that will help a young man so much as the persist- 
ent cultivation of robust optimism. _ It is a great health- 
builder, business-getter, friend-maker. It increases one’s 
happiness and doubles one’s ability. 

| have afriend in New York who three years ago was 
so afflicted with tuberculosis that he was confined to 
his bed most of the time, and yet heis of such a sunny 
nature, so hopeful and cheerful, that in spite of the diag- 
nosis of his physicians that he must die, he not only 
managed to conduct an enormous business of which he 
is head, carry himself successfully through the panic 
when some of the financiers and banks backing him 
went to the wall, and everybody predicted that he 
would fail, but he has actually regained his health, to 
the amazement of his physicians. 

His creditors say that had it not been for his won- 
derful optimistic disposition, his most unusual, cheerful, 
hopeful outlook upon life, he certainly would have failed 
in business, and there is no doubt that the very fact 
that he is alive to-day is largely due to the same cause. 

The president of his bank says that during the darkest 
days of the panic, when this optimist’s affairs seemed 
hopeless to everybody but himself, he asked him if he 
thought he could pull through, and the man replied that 
he was like the man who was reported to have fallen off 
the roof of the Flatiron Building in New York, who, as he 
passed the thirteenth story, shouted to his terror-stricken 
employer standing in the window: ‘‘I’m all right so far.” 

| have rarely ever seen a man so perfectly dominated 
by optimism, who so radiates hope and cheer from every 
pore. A chat with him is like taking a refreshing 
mental bath. 

This man says that the laughing habit is encouraged 
in his establishment, and that a good joke is never 
allowed to stop until every employee has had it. No 
matter how discouraged or despondent those around 
him may be, this wonderful optimist is always like a 


tay of sunshine. 
+ + 
Failed and Never Knew Why 


EVERYWHERE we see people going to the wall, disap- 

pointed and never knowing what has caused their 
disappointment; never knowing the real cause of their 
wrecked lives, for lack of self-analysis or because no 
one ever told them. They can tell when a neighbor 
gets into a rut; when his business is shrinking. They 
can see the paralysis creeping through his factory or 
other place of business, the evidence of the dry rot that 
is ruining him, but they can not see how they stand 
themselves. Familiarity with the gradual deterioration 
about them has paralyzed their vision; blinded them to 
their condition. They can criticize other people and 
see their danger, but can not see their own. 


Poise 

Wen you lose your temper, when you procrastinate, 

when you get nervous, excited, when you are 
blue and disappointed, when you worry, you lose much 
of your energy, your efficiency; you can not bring the 
whole, complete, positive man to your task. A dis- 
cordant, troubled, unbalanced mind is in no condition 
to create, produce. It is negative, and a negative mind 
can not produce. 

Never mind what others do; run your own machine, 
think your own thought, live your own life. Let others 
fret and worry, if they will; keep your poise, your 
serenity. Do not imitate, follow, pretend or pose. 
Be fearless, self-reliant, independent. Be yourself. 


- ¢ 
Be a Real Power In the World 


[T Is a great thing to start out in active life with the 

resolution that you will not be a mere cipher in your 
community, but a real constructive force; that you will 
stand for something more than a real living-getter or a 
dollar-gatherer; that you will not be merely one more 
citizen, but a strong, robust, vigorous force; a power 
tespected; a force that moves things. 

To be known as a progressive man who stands for 
everything that is for the betterment of his commu- 
nity, every one should be ambitious to be something 
as a citizen besides a specialist in his vocation. 


+ + 
How Do You Take Your Defeat > 


"THE way a man takes his defeat is a pretty good test 
of his caliber. The strong man uses his failures for 
stepping-stones instead of stumbling-blocks. 

I know a very successful young man who has made 
it a rule of his life to use every misfortune that comes 
to him as a point of departure for something better. 
He has had losses and misfortunes which would have 
crushed most men, but they only stiffen his resolution, 
nerve him up for a new start. They only make him 
more determined to conquer the next time. 





Where Are the A-] Men? 


A millionaire business man writes me that out of 
hundreds of letters in answer to advertisements for a 
bookkeeper he got barely -half a dozen that were 
even decently written. Here is one of them: 

“‘Read your advertisment for bookkeeper. I can 
fill the job toa T. Let me know what you pay for an 
A-1 man. How long a day; whether | should have to 
work Saturdays. How long a vacation do you give?” 

This man says: ‘‘I have hired men and offered to 
pay their expenses at a night school if they would 
learn to write, and I rarely have had one who would 
take the trouble to do it. Many of the men one hires 
are always blundering, making the same mistakes over 
and over again, and they usually offer some flimsy 
excuse rather than make an effort to improve.” 

There are openings for A-1 men in every line of work, 
but where are the men? 


* * 


A Satisfied Customer 


You may bring customers to your store once by 

shrewd schemes and advertising, but you can not 
hold them by this means alone. Unless you satisfy 
them, give them good value for their money, you can 
not induce them to come again. But the satisfied cus- 
tomer is a perpetual advertisement. He not only comes 
again himself, but he sends his friends, and they furnish 
a perpetual mouth to mouth advertisement which gives 
stability and permanence to a business which can never 
come from mere newspaper advertising. 

Many young men going into business seem to think 
that price is the only element that enters into competi- 
tion. But it is really only one of many. There may 
be a score of reasons besides price why customers flock 
to one store and pass by a dozen half-empty stores on 
their way. For instance, a great many people never 
learn to depend upon themselves in their buying. 
They do not trust their own judgment, but de- 
pend upon the clerk who waits on them. A clerk 
who: knows his business can assist a customer won- 
derfully in a very delicate way, by suggestion, his 
knowledge of goods, of qualities, of fabrics, of dura- 
bility. 

The courtesy and affability of clerks in one store pull 
thousands of customers right by the doors of rival 
establishments where the clerks are not so courteous or 
accommodating. Everybody appreciates courtesy, and 
a little personal interest goes a great way in attracting 
and holding customers. Most of us are willing to put 
ourselves to considerable trouble to patronize those 
who are accommodating, who show a disposition to 
help us, to render us real service. 

He is a shrewd merchant, therefore, who keeps only 
courteous, accommodating employees. 

Confidence has everything to do with patronage. 
We like to patronize the firm which has a good reputa- 
tion, and many prefer to pay more for articles in a reli- 
able store that guarantees their quality, than to buy 
similar articles at a much lower price in an unreliable 
store. People are afraid to go to unreliable places, 
even though the prices are cheaper. They have a feel- 
ing that they will be swindled somewhere; that the 
lower price only covers up poor quality. There is no 
one thing that has so much to do with a business man’s 
success as the absolute confidence of the public. 


You Did n't Put Vim Enough Into It 


A Frieno of mine bought a horse at auction some time 

since, which seemed to be a perfect model. He 
was as handsome as a picture, beautifully proportioned; 
he had all the earmarks of the thoroughbred and 
there did not seem to be an out about him. Yet he 
was absolutely good for nothing as a driver or draught 
horse, and he could not be used under the saddle. He 
seemed to be all right and to have plenty of spirit until 
he was harnessed. Once in a carriage, he fizzled; there 
was no life or energy in him. My friend was soon glad 
to get rid of him at any price. 

A good many young men are like this horse. They 
seem to be superbly equipped. They have fine 
physiques, talk intelligently and impress you as having 
great possibilities; and yet there is nothing to them; 
they are nobodies in life. They never get anywhere. 
They barely get a living; just vegetate, and you can 
hardly tell why. 

**You didn’t put vim enough into it,” wrote a man 
to a friend who had failed in business. This tells the 
story of thousands of unsuccessful lives. There is not 
enough vim in them. 
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The most skillful 


Catsup Chef 


In. all the world is at your service in every 
bottle of 


Snider 
nae Catsup 


For over a quarter of a century Snider Qual- 
ity in Catsup has been the World’s Best— 
every bottle produced has not only maintained, 
but extended its enviable reputation. 


The fine color of Snider Catsup comes from 
the perfectly ripe, selected tomatoes of which 
it is made, without one particle of artificial 
coloring. 


The unequaled flavour—mild, sweet and 
teeming with an aromatic, spicy zest—is that 
of the luscious fruit reduced to a heavy body 
and blended with the world’s choicest pure 
spices. 


Snider Catsup does not turn dark in neck 
of bottle—but keeps perfectly through its own 
perfection of materials and methods of manu- 


facture, without chemical preservatives of any 
kind. 


Snider Catsup is healthful, doctors claiming 
that the mild acidity of perfect tomatoes is an 
aid to digestion, and can be used freely by old 
and young. 


A juicy steak, a toothsome roast, chops, 
game or a plate of pork and beans are made 
more appetizing by Snider Tomato Catsup, 
and it adds a charming flavour to salads, 
sauces, gravies, soups, etc. 


Sometime—somewhere—someone may pro- 
duce a catsup the equal of Snider’s, but no one 
will ever make better— 


“It’s the Process” 


Snider Tomato Catsup, Snider Chili Sauce, 
Snider Pork & Beans and all other Snider 
Products comply with all Pure Food Laws of 
the world. 








= 








The 
T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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It’s the Little : 
Things of Life 


[hat go to make up the big 


things 





Health, Wealth, 
Success, Happiness. 


For a start, quit. coffee and 


try a steaming cup of well- 
boiled 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cerea] Company, Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
sa, 


J 
10 PENNIES LEAD “T 
10 MEN TO 


ylld $32, 034. 81 


Fortunes made with Strange * Sesten . sigan. 
tic, money-making opportunity. No tenets controlled 
by a few—now open to any man or woman. Astounding but 
true; ever 82,000 in 2 weeks an actual record. he 
grand glorious news, how 10 men like yourself earned over 
822,000.00 — ly because they had something every- 
body was longing, & txtin for: Of this sum Kor- 
stad (Farmer) sold $2,212 in 2 weeks; Zimmerman 
(Farmer) orders $3,956 in 38 days; Stoneman (Are 
tist) sold ®2,481 in 60 days. No wonder Cashman 
“A man who can’t sell your goods couldn’t 9 
bread in a famine.” But listen! Ras 
sold $1,685 in 73 days; Juell (Clerk) 80, 
SOO: Oviatt (Minister) $4,000; Cook (So- 
licitor) 84,000; Rogers uere or) oe. 
> 800; Hoard (Doctor) $2,200; Hart $5,000 
; and took 16 orders in 3 hours. eases wites 
» “Selling baths has got me one piece of prop. 
erty. Expect to get another.” Hundreds a’ meaty 
getting rich. You should too; why not? Ex 
lence don’t matter. How 4 raed OW 3 
money yo “Is profit. 
Allen’s Bath "Apparatas aives 
every Bay a bath- 
room - 86. SO; all 
others get et do less. 
Think a iti © energizes 
=e, 1 gallon ample: 
cleanses almost au- 
Could anything be more popu- 
Reese Carpenter) saw 60 ople— 
sold SS; result $820. ‘Sell 8 out of 10 houses,” writes Maro- 
ney (¢ lerk) . LET US START YOU as exclusive agent, sales- 
man, Manager: cash or credit plan; all or sparetime. Cau. 
tion This ad may not appear again. Territ 
Reader wake up: don’t plod; getrich. Risk 2 
a postal—for free book, proofs and a REF offer. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 1888 Allen Bidg , Toledo, 0. 


“Lucky I answered ad. Money coming fast.” A. L., Me. 

































ENERGIZE 


tomatically; no plumbing. 
lar? [t’s irresistible. 











Hair Like This 
FREE Let me send you a re- 


markable treatment for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray Hair. 
etc., at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 

Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President. 
Lo RRIMER INSTI ITUT 

Dept. 2862, Baltimore, ‘ma. 


MONEY MEN AND WOMEN 


Write today for our new big 32 page free 
heokiet showing our beds and farm, ardlearn how 
to grow mushrooms for big profits in cellars, 
stables, shed&, boxes, ete. Surprising returns from 
emall space with little expense. Markets waiting for all 
you can raise. Previous experience un! . Wemake 
and sell the best spawn and teach you our methods free. 
NATIONAL SPAWN & MUSHROOM CO. 
Dept. 28, Boston, Mass. 


How | Sell Squabs for $6 a Doz. 


by a customer (new beok mailed for ge. stamp). He usesa 
simple advertising device, fully explained. Get 
the big profits. Our cloth- <vner§ book now 3832 
pages, 136 illustrations. It’s We take sub- 
scriptions for the new 8) lendid. National Squab 
Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy ten cents. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co. 147 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


crt vov® PARROT 
MEXICAN 

direct from the importer and save money. 

Mexican Red Head $2.50, Isle of Pine $3.00, 
Mexican Double Yellow Head—see my booklet 
illustrated in color. Birds shipped C. O. D.. 
e of examination. Wholesale business established in 
ria, Mexic o,in 1893. Geo; Gleason, Box 264. San Antonio, Tex. 


Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits 
Ten years experience enables me to cay prac- 
tical instructions that will add per 
week to your income without interfering ‘with reg- 
ular occupation. For oe rtienlars and free 
book, address JACKSON SHROOM FARM, 
5633 N. Western og Chicago, Lis. 

















e growing Mushrooms. 




























“No,” said Mrs. Hull, ‘‘l’m 

dead agin’ lettin’ young 
ones have spendin’ money. It 
don’t go with any ideas | have 
about bringin’ up children. ‘ Easy 
come, easy go,’ say I.” 

Mrs. Erskine shook her head. 
“1 believe in it. 1 give my Lindy fifty cents a week.” 

“Fifty cents a week? Land’s sake!” Mrs. Hull 
laid down the frock she was working on and stared at 
her neighbor incredulously. ‘‘ Give a young one half a 
dollar of spendin’ money a week an’ you stitchin’ away 
for dear life to earn it!” 

Mrs. Erskine lifted her head quickly. 
believe how careful of it Lindy is. She’s the most 
unselfish little thing, too. Her grandfather took her to 
town last week, and she could hardly wait to get out 
of the wagon when she come back, she was that 
excited. She’d been savin’ for weeks to buy me a 
purse. My old one’s clean wore out. It was the nicest 
sort of a purse—real leather—you could tell by the smell 
of it. She keeps herself in shoes an’ gloves an’ han’- 
kerchiefs an’ hair ribbons.” 


“You would n’t 


“*You can’t change my way of thinkin’.” Jane Hull 
set her mouth firmly. ‘‘There’s Densie. Do you sup- 
pose I|’d trust her with fifty cents a week? Not bya 


jugful. An’ 
your one.” 

“*I reckon you have.” Mrs. Erskine’s delicate face 
flushed. ‘‘I’m not settin’ my opinion against any- 
body’s; only it would n’t hurt Densie any more than it 
does Lindy to have a little spendin’ money. 1! was 
raised by a stepmother. She wa’n’t what you’d have 
called downright mean to me, but she jest countered 
every wish | had when I was a little girl, When | 
wa’n’t more’n knee high to a hoptoad | made up my 
mind if ever | had a young one she’d have a happier 
time than I had.” 

** Well,” Mrs. Hull snapped out the words as sharply 
as she snipped off her thread, ‘‘you’re a foolish 
woman, that’s all I’ve got to say, sewin’ out for a 
dollar an’ a quarter a day an’ settin’ Lindy up with 
spendin’ money. Now, about this sleeve; do you want 
me to finish it with a hem or a facin’?” 

Ten minutes later Densie Hull was having a frock 
tried on. She was a pretty little thing with copper- 
colored hair and wistful brown eyes. ‘‘ Mrs. Erskine,” 
she said, when her mother left the room, ‘‘ain’t ma 
goin’ to let me have some trimmin’ on my frock? It 
looks terrible bare. I hate brown, anyway.” 

“It’s goin’ to look real nice with your pretty hair.” 
The dressmaker patted the child’s head softly. 

‘All the girls ’ll know it’s a made-over. They ’ve 
seen mother in that old dress for years. I wore a brown 
made-over the first day | went to school. Nellie Wil- 
son christened me Snuffy Hull. Some of them call me 
Snuffy Hull to this day, when they are mean.” 

‘Il make over my old dresses for Lindy,” said Mrs. 
Erskine comfortingly. 

“Her new red one ain’t a made-over.” 

“Yes, ’tis. It is my old gray cashmere dyed. | 
used a little bit of plaid to piece it out.” 

‘*Dear,” cried Densie wofully, ‘1 do think mother 
might let you fix my frocks the way you do Lindy’s. 
There ain’t a girl in No. 6 dressed as homely as | am.” 

There were several customers in Miss Richards’ small 
notion shop when Densie entered to buy tape and hooks 
and eyes for the made-over dress. She sauntered about 
looking at the display of pretty things, lingering longest 
in front of one case where, spread enticingly on a 
white satin cushion, were bead necklaces that shim- 
mered in the sunlight. Densie loved everything beau- 
tiful with an almost extravagant delight. 

‘* Ain’t them necklaces beautiful?” asked the shop- 


yet I reckon | have twenty dollars to 


keeper. ‘‘ They come in last night. I’ve sold one 
already. Mary Ellen’s goin’ to have it for a birthday 
present.” 


““Who’s givin’ it to her?” asked Densie eagerly. 

“*Her Aunt Converse, only you mustn’t whisper it 
to asoul. She paid a dollar seventy-five for it.” 

‘*A dollar seventy-five?” asked Densie eagerly. 

“Yes, only a dollar seventy~ -five. They’re three 
dollars at Dodd & Marshall’s, an’ not a bit prettier than 
them.” 

Densie turned away reluctantly. _ Miss Richards 
lifted a necklace and clasped it about the child’s neck. 
‘Them topazes is just the color you’d ought to 
have with that hair of yours. Why don’t you get 
your mother to buy this one for you?” 


Mrs CURTIS . HOME CORNER 


A Little Parable for 
Mothers 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 











Densie almost gasped her pro- 
test. ‘ Mother would n’t ever get 
me ai ~ ag like that.” 

‘*Then buy it yourself.” Miss 
Richards’ voice was very enticing 

**I—I haven’t a cent,” con- 
fessed Densie. 

“Your mother has money—plenty of it. You can 
pay for it any time. Christmas is most here. Little 
girls always get money for Christmas presents.” 

‘Oh, I can’t.” Densie almost sobbed as she thrust 
aside the temptation. 

‘*There’s only one of them topaz necklaces. It’s 
your color toaT. If you do think of gettin’ it, you’d 
better hurry up. Mrs. Hiram Rowe’s been lookin’ 
at it.” 

Densie was walking slowly to school the next day 
when Lizzie Wood overtook her. ‘‘ Are Bo goin’ to 
try for the prize, Densie?” she asked. ‘The Star is 
givin’ a prize of three dollars each to the boy an’ girl 
that writes the best composition on the biggest city 
they ’ve visited. Maggie an’ me’s only been to Worces- 
ter an’ Providence. Jess has been to New York, but 
she can’t write worth shucks. You were in Boston, 
and anyway you can beat us all out on composition.” 

A wave of crimson swept across Densie’s face while 
she read the clipping. Three dollars—and the topaz 
beads cost only one-seventy-five! 

When Densie returned from school that afternoon, 
Mrs. Erskine was waiting for her to try on the made- 
over frock. 

‘*Mother didn’t let you trim it up none?” She 
choked down a sob while she asked the question. ‘‘I 
think | might have one pretty party frock. There ain’t 
a girl in school wears a dress like this toa party. Annie 
Hurd’s mother is as poor as can be, but she’s got her a 
crossbarred muslin for Mary Ellen’s.” 

Miss Richards smiled when Densie entered her store 
the following day. ‘‘ After the necklace, Densie?” she 
asked cordially. ‘‘You’re justin time. There’s half 
a dozen folks got their eye on it.” 

A sudden temptation assailed Densie. She forgot the 
pins she had come to buy and looked ‘ongingly at the 
tawny beads. ‘‘Did you say, Miss Richards, | could 
take it now and pay for it in a few weeks?” 

‘*Certain.” The woman held the necklace up ina 
dazzle of sunshine. ‘‘You’ll have Christmas money 
to pay for it. There’s your Uncle Munson. He’d 
ought to fork out handsome. You’re the only niece 
he has.” 

Densie did not answer. She was thinking of the 
gold piece, for which she had to write a stilted little 
note of thanks each Christmas. All of Uncle Munson’s 
Christmas gold pieces were earning interest at the bank. 

‘“* Vl take it,” she said hastily. 

When she reached home, she went straight to her 
own room and dropped the pasteboard box into her 
shoe bag. She did not have a chance to look at the 
necklace till bedtime. Then, with a candle close 
beside the mirror, she sat down, clasped the beads 
about her throat, put her chin between her hands and 
stared at herself. The pearls in the necklace were no 
whiter than the child’s neck, and the topaz beads were 
the color of her eyes. Densie’s face suddenly flushed. 
She had heard people call her pretty, but it made 
only a passing impression. To-night it was different. 
Ske loved beauty in inanimate things; she could not 
shut her eyes to beauty when she saw it in a mirror. 

Night after night while her mother sat with her fin- 
gers flying over her crochet or knitting, Densie toiled at 


her essay on Boston. At last it was written. One 
noon Densie read it aloud to a group of the girls. They 
were generous children and good critics. 

‘*°Tain’t much use us sendin’ ours in,’ said Lizzie; 


‘“'tain’t only because there is so much to tell about 
Boston, Densie Hull can write better’n any of us can.’ 

That evening, after Densie was dressed for the party, 
her heart sank as she glanced at her reflection in the 
mirror. An instinctive idea of harmony taught her that 
red ribbons and a coral brooch would go badly with 
topaz beads. Besides, she abominated white stockings 
with black shoes. She stood gazing at herself for a 
moment after her mother had gone down-stairs; then 
she clasped the beads about her neck, pinned a little 
shawl tightly about her and buttoned her thick coat. 

‘*Don’t you care, Densie Hull,” she said, smiling 
bravely at her own reflection. “When you are grown 
up you can pick out your own clothes.” 

After the fun began she forgot the made-over frock. 
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In Mary Ellen’s cheerful home, clothes were a secondary 
consideration. Densie even forgot the precious necklace 
after the girls’ first outburst of admiration. At nine 
o'clock she skipped home beside Rebecca. One happi- 
ness was treading fast upon the heels of another, for 
to-morrow was Saturday and at twelve o’clock the 
Star office would bulletin the prize winners. She 
would go straight to Miss Richards; it would be such 
a joy to pay for the necklace with money she had 
earned herself. The debt of even a week had begun to 
hang heavily on Densie’s~conscience. 

Before the noon whistle blew next day a throng in 
front of the newspaper office surged out beyond the 
sidewalk. Every boy and girl in the school was there. 
The children were betting marbles, jack-knives and 
pencils on the winners. Densie heard her own name 
shouted everywhere. She stood leaning against a tel- 
egraph pole. Her face grew white with anxiety as she 
watched a man climb into the window with a sheet of 
paper in his hand. A hush fell on the noisy crowd. 
The man turned the bulletin around and tacked it on 
the window frame. Densie felt a sickening throb of 
terror. She saw her own name in small type. Over it 
she read a large headline: ‘*‘ Annie May Davis.” Be- 
neath were the names of Lizzie and some of her girl 
friends. Maggie was speaking in an excited whisper. 

‘“My, you ain’t first, after all, Densie Hull. Who 
would have thought of Annie May Davis gettin’ the 
prize? She hain’t been in anything worth callin’ a 
city.” 

Densie did not speak; she was shivering as if with 
cold and her teeth chattered. The crowd about her 
grew smaller. Noisy, excited children were pushing 
into the Star office. 

**You’re second,” said Maggie, kindly. 
won afan. It’s a shame, though. 
never play fair at competitions. 1|’m fourth; that’s 
a puzzle. Ain’t you comin’ in to get your prize?” 

Densie shook her head and tried bravely to smile. 

“Shall I get it for you?” cried Maggie eagerly. 

“*You can if you want to.” 

DenSie walked home silently between Maggie and 
Jess. ‘“‘ Anyway,” said Jess, ‘‘ | guess we oughtn’t to 
grudge Annie May the prize. She needs money worse’n 
any of us does. She works out-mornin’ and evenin’ for 
Mrs. Hopper, doin’ all sorts of chores. Mrs. Hopper 
says she’s an awful good, faithful litte girl, an’ helps 
her mother like everything.” 

“Well,” said Maggie, ‘‘it will be interestin’ to read 
the essays when they come out. Roy Calder got the 
other prize. All the boys were bettin’ on him.” 

Christmas passed and school reopened. The girls 
wondered among themselves what had changed Densie 
Hull. She had been one of the merriest girls in No. 6; 
lately she had grown irritable and listless. The teacher 
reprimanded her day after day for badly prepared les- 
sons. She had lost interest in school life. Her mother 
noticed the change. She took Densie to the doctor, 
who prescribed a bad-tasting dose and more outdoor 
exercise. 

Mrs. Erskine sat one evening in her spotless kitchen. 
Lindy bent over a table snipping tissue paper into lace- 
like things. When pasted and painted and pressed 
they became gorgeous valentines. 

“Aren’t they lovely, mother?” asked the little girl. 

‘Just lovely, dear. Far prettier than the gaudy 
things in the stores. There’s the bell, Lindy; see who 
it is. 1 don’t want to take the pins out of this pattern.” 

“‘It’s Densie Hull, mother. She won’t come in.” 

Mrs. Erskine went out into the small entry. She re- 
turned again in a minute. “Lindy, dear,” she said, 
“I want you to go up to grandma’s. Stay there till | 
come after you.” 

When Lindy had gone Mrs. Erskine led Densie into 
the bright, warm kitchen. 

‘Don’t speak a word,” she said, ‘‘ till you ’re thawed 
out. My word! You’re fairly froze. Whatever made 
you come out on a night like this without a thing about 
you? I reckon you.ran every step of the way, you ’re 
breathin’ so hard.” When she knelt to take off the 
girl’s wet shoes, Densie threw her arms around the 
woman’s neck and burst into a paroxysm of sobs. 

“There, there,” whispered Mrs. Erskine. 
away. 
one.” 

‘I did something awful, awful,” moaned the child. 
“1 can’t think of a soul to tell it to but you. Mother’ll 
put me out of the house when she knows.” 

Mrs. Erskine lifted Densie as if she had been a baby, 
and seating herself in a big chair beside the stove, mur- 
mured soothingly: ‘‘ Tell me everything, dear, 1’ll un- 
derstand.” 

Densie did not move while she told her story. Her 
head was laid on Mrs. Erskine’s shoulder and her arms 
clasped her tightly. ‘‘1 don’t know why I ever did 
it,” confessed the child. ‘‘Long before Christmas | 
got astring of beads at Miss Richards’. She said I need n’t 
pay for them till | got some money. I thought I’d get 
the Star prize. I didn’t; I gota fan. Uncle Munson 
sent me ten dollars at Christmas. 1 begged an’ begged 
mother for a little of it. She wouldn’t give it to me. 
se put it in the bank. I couldn’t get money any way 

tried.” 

“You poor little soul,” cried Mrs. Erskine, kissing 
the wet cheeks. 

“‘ Then,” sobbed Densie, ‘‘ Miss Richards got awful. 
I offered her the beads back—I’d never worn them but 
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The Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So is the 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on. duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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anning- 
owmnanti Coffee Percolator 


—For making coffee as it should be made—with ail the coffee aroma, 

flavor and goodness and none of the harmful element. 

The grounds cannot steep or boil as in the old-fashioned coffee 

pot—because they are kept above the liquid. The hot water is = 

sprayed over them, extracting only the enjoyable part. No uncertainty—no failures ¥ 

—coffee always sight--aboage appetizing—always healthful. 
rm 


tyle with alcohol burner for table use, and in Coffee-Pot Style for stove 
use. Very durable and handsome—rea 


1 MANNING-BOWMAN QUALITY, Over 
and eizes. Allleading dealers. Write for free Book of Recipes and Catalog ‘ E-29” 
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PORTABLE 


Garages — Cottages— Stores— Churches 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE FREIGHT PAID 


Cornell Portable Buildings are built complete in sections con- 
andling and are quickly and easily 
erected simply by bolting sections together. Anyone can set them 
up, skilled help not being necessary, as all sections are numbered —— . 

and everythings fits. Built of first-class materials by experienced workmen, under the direction of a competent 


venient for shipping and 











architectural department, in the largest and best equipped portable house factory in America—Cornell - Portable 
Houses give perfect satisfaction. These buildings are as substantial and durable as if built on the grounds by local 
contractors, are much handsomer and COST MUCH LESS. Our houses are painted inside and outside any colors 
desired and are built to meet every requirement. We pay the freight to any railroad station. Catalog upon request. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 421 Adams St., ITHACA, N. Y. 
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UNCLE BOB’S MONEYMAKERS 
A Club for Boys Who Want to Earn Money 





The Club Emblem 


] AMES DOWNEY and Uriel Cheuvront are two pioneer 
‘ embers of the Moneymakers’ Club. James is a 
Yankee—he lives in Massachusetts—and Uriel is a Mary- 

boy. These boys have become active and success- 
ful members of the Moneymakers’ 
Club, as have a host of other boys. 
What ¢hey are doing any boy who is 
willing to make a little effort can also 
do. He can get nearly everything he 
desires, and_I am only too anxious to 
tell those who have not yet learned all 
about our club how these boys are 
making business men of themselves 
¥ and earning money and many of the 
things they want. 

In the March SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
I told you about the beautiful solid 
gold badge which is given to active 
members, but was unable to furnish 
a picture which really gave more than 
, faint idea of its beauty. At the top of this column you 
will find a better picture. But even it falls far short of 
howing the beauty of this triumph of the goldsmith’s 
art. The best part of it is that the club emblem is entire- 
y addition to all the other benefits and rewards—and 
there are many of them. 
yur elub continues to get bigger and bigger with each 
eeding month. It confirms aan Bob's idea that such 
1. club would be attractive to the fellows who read Suc- 

ESS MAGAZINE. He wants to hear from every boy who 
vants to earn money and is willing to study and practise 
nstructions for learning how to make it. You can be- 
come a member without the payment of dues or any other 
expenses. Members are put in the way of securing, not 
nly cash, but also cameras, bicycles, baseball outfits, and 
ndreds of other things that boys want and need to 
carry out their plans. 

The opportunities for money-making through the club 
are unlimited. A regular monthly salary to those who 
prove to be most successful is only one of the several re- 
wards of membership. 

I know, boys, that many of you will tell your parents 
about our new club and will ask their advice as to joining 
it. | am especially anxious that the parents of our boys 
take an interest in the club, and I be- 

ve that most parents realize that the 
best way to help a boy is to teach him 

ow to help himself. This is a com- 
mercial age. Most boys will even- 
tually become business men, and their 
early training will determine whether & 
they are to be good business men or § 
failures. I recently read an editorial 4 
1ddressed to parents under the title, 

What will you make of your boy?” 
and it struck me as.so well put that I 
am going to quote a part of it for the 
benefit of the older relatives of my boys 
und those who expect to join us. ; 





\MES DOWNEY 





URIEL CHEUVRONT 


his article is written for mothers, bya man, It rep- 
esents the earnest and honest convictions of the writer, 
who himself has experienced and overcome the condi- 
tions of which it treats. As the father of sons whose vo- 
cations must shortly be determined, it is a vital question 
with him, as it is with thousands of parents to-day, and 
these lines are penned in the hope that they may be read 
with pro‘t by some pérplexed mother. 

rhe writer came to this country in the first enthusiasm 
f early manhood, and, as he walked up Broadway for 
the first time, he smiled as he thought of the numerous 
roads open to him in pursuit of employment and inde- 
pendence. Six months afterward he was actually hun- 
gry. The reason is obvious to him now. This country 
has no use for men who can do things a little; they 
must do things much, or more than any one else. This 
fact did not help the writer at the time, and consequently 
he suffered and grew thinner daily. 

Then one day, when it seemed that all shadow of hope 
had fled, the revelation came. It was absurdly simple, 
but it was a thousand times more than sufficient. Driv- 
en by desperation, he accepted work as a piano sales- 
man on a strictly commission basis. He was to receive 
no pay until a sale was effected. Then he was to get 
twenty-five dollars on each sale. Our newly-made piano 
vender consulted a directory at the first drug store he 

ame to, and found the address of the nearest music 
teacher; got a list of her pupils, checked off those who 
had no piano at home, and that afternoon at four he was 
n the music store playing the “ Roth Sarafan”’ to Mrs. 
Leyzinsky, who sat crying by the piano as she thought 

f her childhood in Poland. 

He turned his head away when she made the first pay- 
ment on the instrument. hen he drew his twenty-five 
lollars and went out and bought some real food, and 
laughed as he had not laughed for months. His troubles 
and tribulations were over—vanished like a mist before 
the rising sun. As long as life and health should last he 
was provided for. 

Why? 

He wasasalesman. He could sell goods. 

As long as there exists the difference between the trade 
price of a mouse trap and the retail price, a salesman 
need never be hungry. That's why I say to parents, 

Whatever you give your son, and whatever you make 
»f him, make him a salesman first.”” Money he can squan- 
ler or lose. His chosen profession or trade may be over- 
stocked, but a true oghsousinn need never be without 

oney 


If you wish to become a member, or want to learn all 


about the club and receive the necessary papers for en- 
rollment, you need only drop a line to 


UNCLE BOB, Manager Moneymakers’ Club, 
Care SUCCESS MAGAZINE, New York 


once. She wouldn’t take them. I didn’t dare go in 
her-store when mother sent me for things. 1 got the 
other girls to go. She sent notes to me by Jennie 
Robson. One night last week she came and called. 
When. mother left the room she said she would wait 
just one more week for the money.” 

‘*Whiy didn’t you come to me?” asked.Mrs. Erskine. 

“1 could n’t—sooner,” cried the child. ‘‘I couldn’t 
sleep or eat or study or anything. Mother thought | 
was sick an’ kep’ doctorin’ me. Yesterday Miss Rich- 
ards sent for me. She said if | didn’t bring her the 
money before the store closed she would tell mother 
to-night.” é} 

‘* Miss Richards ought to be in jail,” said Mrs. Erskine 
fiercely. 

Densie sat up and clasped her hands together in an 
agony of misery. ‘‘It’s Rebecca that’s going to jail. 
What shall | do?” 

Mrs. Erskine laid the girl’s face tenderly against her 
own. 

“*Yesterday, when | come from Miss Richards’, 
mother was out. She had gone to the mothers’ meetin’ 
at the church. 1! knew where she kept her money in 
the secretary drawer. 1 took a dollar and seventy-five 
cents and paid Miss Richards. Mother never missed it 
till to-night, right after supper. She went straight at 
Rebecca about it. You know, she says every nigger 
steals. Rebecca’s locked up in her room now, crying. 
Mother’s going to get a policeman in the morning and 
have her taken to jail.” 

Densie slipped to the floor and lay there, crying. 

Mrs. Erskine carried her to her own bed and wrapped 
a soft quilt about her. Then she knelt beside the bed, 
patting the child’s face. 

“You ain’t afraid to be left alone here for a little 
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spell, are you? Just try to forget all about it and drop 
off to sleep. You’ll be down sick in earnest if you 
don’t.” She stooped quickly, kissed the child, then 
wrapped a shawl about her own shoulders and went 
out into the moonlit night. 

When Densie woke she felt as if she had slept for 
hours. A slit of light came through the door from the 
kitchen, and back to her memory came the agony of 
months, for she heard her mother talking. 

‘1 don’t know how you’re goin’ to make me see 
it the way you do,” she tat her saying. “It wasa 
dreadful, dreadful sin!” 

“1. know it was,” cried Mrs. Erskine earnestly. 
‘Only put yourself in the child’s place, with that hard 
woman after her. Land! I’d have done what Densie 
did myself, in her place.” 

‘*She’d ought to have come and told me.” 

‘*She’d ought, 1 reckon, but it’s more’n I’d been 
equal to. I don’t know if you sense what it means to 
a young one to go year in and year out without a penny 
she can call her own. I know. Oh!” cried the 
woman vehemently. ‘I don’t believe you half under- 
stand how cruel it is to have a young one misjudged 
so. Lindy says at school they call Densie stingy. She 
ain’t! She’s as sweet an’ generous a little girl as ever 
lived. I know.” 

‘*See if she’s waked up yet,” said Mrs. Hull. 

A great throb of hope and relief seemed to change all 
of life for Densie. Her mother’s voice had a tender 
tone in it she had never heard before. 

Mrs. Erskine shut the door and left them together in 
the darkened chamber. Densie felt herself gathered in 
her mother’s arms. She was sobbing out the misery 
and happiness—she did not know which was which— 
upon her mother’s breast. 





TO MAKE A FRESH STRAW- 
BERRY PIE hull and cut in halves 
one quart of strawberries, sprinkle 
plentifully with granulated sugar 
and let stand one or two hours. 
Make and bake well one crust in a 
moderate sized pie pan, let it cool, 
then put in the berries and over the 
top spread thickly a meringue made of the whites of 
two eggs and four tablespoonfuls of confectioners sugar. 
Let pie remain in oven only long enough to brown the 
meringue. Serve at once. Peaches can be sliced and 
used in the same manner.—G. A. S. 


JONQUILS, LILIES AND BULBS of almost every 
kind should be separated about every two years, pref- 
erably about October while they are resting. This 
will not affect the blooming.—Mrs. R. M. H. 


WHEN RHUBARB FIRST COMES IN THE SPRING 
it is so juicy that, if made into pies, it often boils over, 
thus losing much of its richness. If a little cornstarch 
be sprinkled over the bottom crust and mixed with the 
sugar, this trouble may be avoided, as the juice forms 
into a jelly-like substance and makes a much better pie 
than otherwise.—R. D. 


IN MAKING THIN SUMMER DRESSES hang the 
skirts on waistbands one and a quarter inch deep ; 
leave seams of each skirt open one and a quarter inch 
at top, and set that amount into the band. In case of 
pk a one has only to take off the band to let 
down the skirt.—Mrs. O. D. 


WHEN I MADE MY ELDERBERRY JELLY last 
fall, not having green grapes or sour apples at hand, | 
used one-third rhubarb juice to two-thirds elderberries, 
and the juice of one lemon. All who have eaten it say 
it is the best they ever tasted.—E. B. M. 


WHEN PUTTING AWAY WINTER GARMENTS, 
last spring, instead of packing heavy coats and over- 
coats, | hung them up. Being short of hangers | used 
some barrel hoops. | sawed them in two, cutting off a 
piece on each end to make them the right length, and 
made a long loop of stout twine, which I tied in the 
middle of each piece. I hung clothes in closet, fast- 
ened a sheet over them to keep off dust, used moth 
balls freely around the floor of closet, and on nice 





breezy days left the door open. In the fall they 
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Women Readers 





were already unpacked, free from 
moths, and did not need pressing as 
they do when packed away in trunks 
and boxes.—Mrs. E. P. B. 


STRAWBERRIES AND CHER- 
RIES canned together are much 
better than either canned separately. 
Use equal parts.—Mrs. O. D. L. 


_A FINE SUBSTITUTE FOR DOWN FOR SOFA 
PILLOWS is cotton batting, if treated in the proper 
way. Purchase one or two rolls of cotton, according 
to size of pillow, pick very fine and fluffy and put in 
a pan; place the pan in the oven and bake. Havea 
slow fire so it will not scorch the cotton, but be sure 
to leave it in till it is thoroughly heated through. It 
is very important that the cotton be picked very fine 
and baked thoroughly and then it will never grow 
hard or mat, and the pillows will be as soft and fluffy 
as if made from down.—A. B. C. 


WHEN CANNING QUINCES save the parings to 
mix with apples for jelly. The quince gives a flavor 
that is lacking in the apple.—A. G. 


WHILE DOING THE SPRING HOUSE CLEAN- 
ING, | slip on a pair of bloomers, made from four 
widths of heavy, dark skirting, making a divided skirt. 
Gather in a band to button about the ankles and waist. 
These bloomers are valuable protectors for the skirts and 
facilitate climbing step-ladders, scrubbing floors, etc.— 
RutH ANDERSON. 


BEFORE SOWING POPPY SEEDS, mix them 
thoroughly with sand or finely pulverized soil, then 
sift the mixture evenly over the well prepared bed and 
press firmly. The seeds will need no further covering. 
By this method the seeds are distributed more evenly 
over the bed, and few if any plants are lost from over- 
crowding. Poppies will not bear transplanting, and if 
grown too thickly must be pulled out and thrown 
away.—C. A. M. 


WHEN MAKING SASH CURTAINS, or any curtains 
of plain goods intended to hang straight from a pole, 
make a generous hem of equal width at top and 
bottom, thus saving annoyance and destruction to 
goods by having to slip rods through too small a groove, 
as often happens after shrinkage. Curtains made in 
this way will give almost double wear on account of 
opportunities to change end for 2nd.—l. T 
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HERE IS A DECIDEDLY NEW SALAD, a novelt 
for the spring luncheon. It is called the Mikado salad, 
and is made of thin slices of canned pears and boiled 
beets, laid artistically on lettuce. A French dressing, 
to which a good deal of catsup has been added, is used 
with it.—Mrs. J. L. B. 


TO MAKE LOGAN BERRY JAM WITHOUT 
COOKING, I take some nice, fresh berries, add as 
much sugar as I have berries, and mash them together 
until there are no berries left whole. 1! then put them 
in glass jars and set them in the sun until a crust forms 
over the top. Then I tie papers over the tops of the 
jars and put them away in a cool place. In this way 
the natural flavor is preserved and they will keep from 
one season to the next.—Ina F. M. 


THE BUSY MOTHER MAY SAVE MANY STEPS 
by having a basket on the stairway in which to place 
articles to be moved to the second floor and attic for 
summer, and take them ‘‘as she goes.” Many things 
may be picked up during the day, and it will be quite a 
help, when house cleaning is started, to find the many 
little things just where they are wanted.—Mrs. R. A.C. 


TO KEEP BUTTER FIRM WITHOUT ICE place a 
napkin around it and completely immerse it in flour. 
If the butter is soft place in a jar and then immerse 
in flour. The result will be the same as if it had been 
kept in an ice-chest.—M. B. G. 


WHEN WE TAKE UP OUR RUGS IN SUMMER 
we always roll them on sticks after cleaning, sew them 
up in canvas or bed-ticking, and tie them With strong 
cords through the slats of the ceiling to the upper back 
porch. They are well protected, and what is another 
great advantage, they are out of everybody’s way.— 
M. H. C. 

FOR A COMMENCEMENT GIFT a mount for blue- 
prints was suggested by a post-card album. Slits are 
cut in cards of white bristol-board, to insert the cards. 
The prints may be slipped in easily and removed when 
the mount is soiled. Three or four prints of friends, or 
college or high school scenes, may thus be mounted and 
tied together by bits of ribbon in the college or high 
school colors, furnished with a ribbon hanger, and pre- 
sented as a gift for a student’s room. A blue-print book 
may also be made in this way, with a covering of 
bristol-board appropriately lettered.—Mrs. J. E. N. 


TO CLEAN A MILAN BRAID HAT I mixed the 
juice of six lemons with ten cents’ worth of sulphur, 
mixing a little at a time, and applied this to both the 
inside and outside of the hat, scrubbing well with a 
nail-brush. Then I filled a tub with cold water, rinsed 
the hat thoroughly and placed it in the sun to partly dry. 
Before the straw became firm | bent it into a fashion- 
able shape, then left it in the sun till thoroughly dry. 
The result was very gratifying. Any white straw will 
clean nicely by this method.—Mrs. E. H. R. 


INSTEAD OF THROWING YOUR HYACINTH 
BULBS AWAY in the spring or summer, after they have 
finished blooming, put them away in a dark place until 
the following spring, when they should be gradually 
brought to the light, being watered carefully each day. 
When the new sprout is about two inches in height the 
plant may be placed in the sunlight.—S. B. 


TO FILL UP THB CRACKS IN AN OLD FLOOR 
I made a boiled flour paste, rather stiff, and painted 
the floor with this paste, making sure it filled all cracks 
smoothly. After it was thoroughly dry | painted the 


floor a light-brown and varnished over the paint.— 
2. 2. S.. 


FOR A WARM WEATHER DINNER take five pounds 
of beef from the round, cut it in three pieces, add one pint 
of hot water, one bayleaf and a few peppercorns or a 
ted pepper pod with seeds taken out. Set on the back 
of the stove to boil slowly for four hours. Strain the 
liquid, which will be a rich brown gravy, and set it aside 
while you chop the meat through the meat-chopper. 
Add a level teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a nutmeg, 
grated, and the liquid. Mix it thoroughly, then mold in 
around or square pan, pressing it in firmly with a heavy 
kitchen spoon. It will come out nicely molded the 
day after it is made. Cut in thin slices and serve with 
some homemade pickle.—Tue Minister’s WIFE. 


A DURABLE PORCH PILLOW COVER may be 
made of blue chambray with a ruffle of the same. On 
one side stitch ordinary white cotton tape to form the 
sign of the swastika. The chambray makes a fresh 
looking pillow and washes beautifully.—J. E. M. 


WHEN HOUSE CLEANING THIS SPRING try cov- 
ering mattresses and pillows with heavy unbleached 
cotton. This will save the ticking. A cover made to 
fit the mattress need be removed only twice a year to 
be washed. The covers on pillows may be removed as 
often as desirable.—Mrs. J. E. R. 
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Open to all men and women who love to draw 


GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


of a highly educational value 


Here is the latest photo of, and a caricature by Eugene Zimmer- 
man, the world-famous Cartoonist of “‘Judge.”’ This is his letter to us: 


“ Here is a‘ rapid fire’ sketch which was inspired by a recent visit to the 
Metropolitan Art Gallery, New York, where I saw at least three canvases, 
each with the same inscription, ‘Rembrandt: By Himself.’ Of course, there 
being no other party in the picture I took it for granted that he was by him- 
self, as the 9 ~ showed. At an ate they inspired me to do as 

or you, A 


Caruso did hand you ‘ Myself by 
“ Yours fraternally, *ZIM.’” 
Eugene Zimmerman, of “Judge,” Are you aware that the Illustrators Designers and Cartoonists 
the world’ greatest Cartoon that are famous to-day in most cases studied Art at home while fol- 


lowing other occupations? Do you know that almost without ex- 


ception the famous Cartoonists of to-day 

DRAW THIS C ARTOON in early life came from the saw mill) the 

machinery shop, the farm andthe ranch? 

TWICE AS LARCE AS IT IS HERE _ The publishers of “The Home Educator” wish to get in 
ss touch with those who have a talent for drawing. 


There are undoubtedly hundreds of 
young men and women today who ‘have 
talent for drawing and don’t know it, and 
also hundreds who know they have talent 
for drawing but lack confidence. 

Copy this drawing by “Zim.” We will 
soon tell you if you have talent or not. Use 
your talent for drawing and get the only 
magazine published, entirely devoted to 
Illustrating, Designing and Cartooning. 
Each edition costs ten thousand dollars to 
produce. Make a freehand copy of this 
picture with pen or pencil and mail it to us 
stating your age. 


Great Magazine F REE 


If your drawing is 40 per cent. as good as 
the original we will send you ‘* The Home 
Educator,” 
the most 
fascinating 
Art Journal 
in existence. 
f ; The first is- 

alone 


sue 
has 125 PICTURES; many by WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUS- 
TRATORS 


Tf you do not hear from our Art Directors within ten days it 
means your sketch is not 40 per cent. as good as the original. 

This contest will please thousands and stimulate an in- 
terest in Illustrating. Merely an hour copying this sketch 
may win this splendid Art magazine. It’s worth trying for. 
There is no money consideration to enter this contest; it is 
free to you. Send in your sketch to-night 


CONDITIONS OF THIS FREE ART CONTEST 


You must write the answers to these questions on your sketch. 
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Aare .< 0:00 Did you ever win one of our prizes before?...... 
Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 438, Scranton, Pa. 























Are You Going Fishing? 


Get a Copy of this Invaluable Book Before You Go 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


1910 Edition, revised from cover to cover by 
Dr. R Johnson Held and Edward Baldwin Rice 


The man who uses the rod and reel, whether he is an 
expert or beginner, will find this book contains more useful 
information on fishing than anything of the kind published 
on this subject. It will tell you not only When and Where, 
giving many virgin waters, railroads and steamships repens | 
these points, hotel accommodations, camps, guides, Game an 
Fish Laws, etc., but what is most essential.— 


How to Take the Game Fishes. 


Special Articles on Trout, Bass, Mascalonge, Salmon and the deep sea game fishes describing the 
best methods and tackle used to take them. 


NOTE THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 
DIFFERENT METHODS OF ANGLING FISH AND GAME LAWS FOR 1910 
VARIOUS STYLES OF CASTING HISTORIES OF INLAND AND MARINE FISHES 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THE ANGLER AN EXTENSIVE LIST OF FISHING RESORTS 
THE ANGLER AND CAMPER TAKING BLACK BASS ON THE FLOATING BAIT 
POPULAR FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHES TOURNAMENT FLY AND BAIT CASTING 

wants c in’ Flexible Bin ® illustrated 

pay aa to fish should poy book a ysl R GULAR PRICe ake POSTPAID 


s In order to introduce FIELD AND STREAM to new subscribers we are making a special 
Special Offer sists" Gssmentt’ gies *setle Sne Weta oie as CENTS 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 12 E. 2ist Street, New York 
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Don’t build a house for 
a home until you have 
studied our helpful book 


“Concrete Houses 
and Cottages” 


It is in two volumes, one of large and one 
of small houses, $1.00 each, and contains 
hundreds of pictures of successful concrete 
houses together with floor plans. 

It will not only convince you that your 
house must be of some form of concrete, but 
it will also convince you that 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 
Atlas Portland Cement is made from genuine 
Portland cement rock ; it is pure and uniform ; 
it contains no furnace slag, and it is the kind 
selected by the United States government for 
use upon the Panama Canal. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE ATLAS CEMENT LIBRARY: 
Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm,Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction, $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Cpunteuntion 
Concrete in Railroad Construction, . 
Concrete Cottages, Free 


ee 
e - 1.00 
Concrete Garages, Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
tHe ATLAS porttann CEMENT co. 


DEPT. 98, 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Largest productive 













capacity of any Over 50,000 barrels 
cement company 
in the world. per day. 





mA Perfect Memory 
| :* )\ The Key To 


, Success 


In business, political or social life- 
YOU can acquire a perfect mem- 


ory. Send to-day for my FREE 
booklet that tells how my system will 
enable you te remember names, faces, 


Prof. facta, figures, anecdotes—to focus 


: aa your mind instantly on the points of 
Prineipal, a business deal—to overcome bash- 


Diekson School 
of Memory, the 
Largest and Most 
Successful School 
of Mental Training 
in the World. 


fulness and self-consciousness— 
pea eubemperenes usly — con- 
—= in a natural, interesting 
y that wins friends—to gain 
the habit of logical thinking— 
to memorize studies, for exam- 
inations, etc. 





| The Dickson Method 
| has been highly recom- 
mended by Elbert Hub- 
bard, Prof. David 
Swing, Dr. Latsen and 
thousands of others. 


This Valuable 
Book FREE 


Fill Out and 
Mail Coupon, or 
send postal to 
DICKSON MEMORY 

| SCHOOL 
796 Auditorium Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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The Shears of Destiny 


discoveries to-night! First, do you-know who Boro- 
din is?’’ 

The prince started. ‘‘ Not the young Prince Kuratoff?"’ 
he cried. ; 

-. oo _And do you know who else he is? No? He 


‘‘Borski! The leader of the South Russian revolt ?”’ 

‘The same !"’ 

‘‘Oh!"’ slowly breathed the prince, and his eyes glit- 
tered back at Freeman's. ‘‘But you forget. There still 
remains his sister, the Princess Olga.”’ 

‘*You have been told that a young woman was arrested 
to-night ?"’ 

Te." 

‘“That young woman is the sister.”’ 

This was too much for even Berloff's self-command, 
His thin lips fell apart and he stared at Freeman. 

“She the Princess Olga? You are mistaken, The 
Princess Olga lies dangerously ill at home.’ 

‘* Pardon me,”’ Freeman calmly returned, ‘‘ the Princess 
Olga lies in a cell in Peter and Paul.’ 

“You are certain ?"’ q 

‘She told me herself who she was—and told me before 
Drexel."’ 

‘Drexel knows the princess. You may be right."" He 
walked the floor in repressed excitement. ‘* Yes—you are 
right! And her pretended illness is only a trick to hide 
her absence !"’ 

He came toa pause. ‘' But what charge can be made 
against her? The jail-breaking plot? Shooting gen- 
darmes?"’ 

“An amempt to assassinate Prince Berloff.”’ 

‘What 

‘*She is _ woman. She confessed to me.’ 

‘Captain Nadson was not mistaken then! But do 
many know all this ?"’ 

‘*Only you and I, and two or three revolutionists be- 
sides those under arrest.” 

‘*Then between us two it must remain a secret."’ 

“Of course. But you must act quickly or the revolu- 
tionists may decide to reveal it."’ 

The prince paced up and down the room in deep con- 
centration; then he took up his telephone. After long 
waiting he got the number he desired. 

“Is this one of the servants?'’ he asked. ‘‘Yes? Will 
you awaken General Kuratoff and tell him that Prince 
Berloff is coming over to see him immediately on a mat- 
ter of the very gravest importance ?"’ 

He hung up the receiver, ‘‘Mr. Freeman, I want you 
and Captain Nadson to come with me to Prince Kura- 
toff's. I shall want your evidence. I think you will 
know what to say and what not to say.” 

Freeman's slits of eyes gleamed, for he fathomed the 
prince's plan. ‘‘Clever—devilishly clever,’ he com- 
mented beneath his breath. 

Twenty minutes later Berloff and his two subordinates 
were admitted to the Kuratoff palace by a sleepy servant. 
Berloff was ushered into a room richly furnished as an 
administrative office. The Military Governor raised his 
tall and portly body from his chair. He wore a dressing- 
gown of deep crimson, and what with his gray hair, his 
thick gray beard, his stern, dominant face and his mili- 
tary carriage, he was a rarely imposing figure of a man. 

He greeted Berloff with grumbling cordiality. ‘‘ What 
fool business is this that pulls a man out of his bed at 
this time of the night ?"’ 

‘‘So important that I did not feel justified in waiting 
till morning to refer it to you.” 

‘* Well, sit down, and out with it."’ 

Both took chairs. ‘‘ But first,’’ said Berloff, sympha- 
thetically, ‘‘ how is the princess ?"’ 

The general's face softened with concern, and he sighed. 
Those who said that the harsh old despot loved his 
daughter put the truth conservatively. 

‘“The doctor tells me she is still in serious danger."’ 

‘* Have you seen her yet?”’ 

‘*No,”’ returned the general. ‘* He says she must be 
spared any such excitement.” 

‘* Well, you know all St. Petersburg is praying for the 
best."’ 

‘*T know—I know.’ 
the business ?"’ 

‘*Of course you have heard about the arrests made this 
evening.” 

‘Of course. Itwas a tremendous coup—especially the 
capture of The White One.” 

‘*Some first-hand information has come to me in con- 
nection with the arrests.’ The prince watched the old man's 
face closely and subdued his voice to a tone of mere official 
interest. ‘‘ First, the young woman who was arrested is 
the woman who tried to shoot me two weeks ago.’ 

‘*The devil you say. How did you learn it?”’ 

“She told Freeman. You know he was intimate with 
the group. Besides, Captain Nadson recognized her. 
They are both here to offer their evidence in person. Of 
course, I am merely reporting what they told me.” 

‘*What is she like ?’’ asked the general. 

‘You know when she attacked me I saw her only in 
the dusk. She was then dressed as a lady, but that was 
probably only adisguise. Freemancan tell you about her."’ 

‘*But I don't see why er case could n't have waited till 
morning.”’ 

**Her case is not all. I have learned the identity of 
Borodin. He is Borski!"’ 

The general's red figure sprang up. 
leader of the South Russian revolt!”’ 

“Yes. The revolutionists confessed it to Freeman."’ 

The general rang sharply. ‘‘Show in the two men 
who are waiting,’’ he said to the servant. 

A minute later Freeman and the captain entered. The 
latter, having the least to say, was the first examined. 
He testified to the identity of the arrested girl and was 
dismissed. The general then turned to Freeman, and 
Berloff slipped back in his chair, withdrawing as it were 
from the affair. 

**Now, Mr. Freeman,"’ the general began, ‘‘you de- 
clare that this Borodin is in reality Borski ?"’ 

‘*So the revolutionists confided to me." 

‘*They trusted you?” 


He sighed again. ‘‘ But what's 


‘““What! The 


Success Magazine 


[Continued from 
page 329) 

“They considered me as one of themselves, your ex- 
cellency."’ 

‘*Then of course their statement is beyond question, 
Did they tell you anything else about him? Who he is— 
what he has done?"’ 

For an instant Prince Berloff held his breath. But he 
had no reason to do so, for Freeman did not falter. 

‘* Nothing else, your excellency.”” 

‘*They told you enough,” the general said, grimly, 
‘‘And now as tothe woman. She told you she tried to 
assassinate Berloff?'"’ 

‘She said she was the woman wanted for the attack,” 
was the adroit response. 

“‘And she took part in the plot to free Borski?"’ 

‘*She was its leader."’ 

“Its leader! You did not tell me that, Berloff!"’ 

‘‘IT was only summarizing what I had been told,’’ was 
the quiet reply. ‘‘I, of course, know nothing at first hand, 
and can make no charges. The evidence is all Nadson's 
and Freeman's.’ 

Berloff was playing his game with utmost skill. When 
it came out in time who these two prisoners were, as it 
must, no blame could attach to him; he had merely laid 
the case before the Military Governor, as in duty bound, 
and had himself given no evidence and taken no action, 

‘‘Who is this woman? What is she like?’’ the gen- 
eral continued, to Freeman. 

“She calls herself Sonya Varanoff,"’ was the ready 
answer. ‘She isin the early twenties and is rather good- 
looking. She belongs, by her appearance, to the com- 
mon classes—is, in fact, a working woman. 

‘“*Yes!"’ the general wrathfully exclaimed. ‘‘ That is 
what all these trouble-makers are—the riffraff of Russia! 
Do you know anything else about her?”’ 

‘Nothing material to the case, your excellency.”’ 

A moment later Freeman was dismissed. 

‘*My business is, of course, only to discover political 
criminals,"’ Berloff began quickly, but without the appear- 
ance of haste. ‘‘It rests wholly with you, as the possessor 
of absolute power in such cases, to decide what action 
shall be taken upon the information I lodge with you. 
But I did feel, when I discovered these things, that here 
were cases that you would consider should be immedi- 
ately and rigorously dealt with. The revolutionists are 
getting bolder every day; this attempted jail- delivery is 
but a single instance. We have struck consternation into 
them by the way we foiled that plot. If, right on top of 
that, we could deliver them another sudden and severe 
blow, nothing else would do so much to frighten them into 
quiet.’ 

“You are right,’’ agreed the general. ‘It has long 
been my guiding principle that severe action is the only 
check for revolution.”’ 

‘* And instant action,"’ subtly suggested the prince. 

‘And instant action!’’ repeated the general. 

There was little need, however, for the suggestion to 
this old Vice-Czar, long accustomed to the relentless ex- 
ercise of autocratic power. He had sent scores to instant 
death without giving them trial, without seeing them, 
upon far slighter charges than those now laid before him. 
While in command against the South Russian revolt it 
had been his standing order that any person found with a 
pistol upon him should be straightway placed against the 
wall and shot. So now he did not hesitate. 

He rang. ‘Tell my secretary to dress and come here,” 
he ordered the servant. en he sat down at his desk, 
drew out two awesome documents, and began to fill in 
the first. While the general’s head was down the prince 
did not try to hide his excitement. His eyes glittered and 
his breath came tensely between his thin lips. 

The general brushed the first aside, completed, and 
began the second. He paused and looked up. 

‘*What was the woman’s name? Sonya something, 
was it not?”’ 

** Sonya Varanoff, Freeman said,’’ returned the prince's 
even voice. 

‘*Sonya Varanoff,”’ the general repeated, as he wrote in 
the name. A minute later he affixed his signature and 
his official seal and laid this warrant with the other. 

*‘On these other cases I shall postpone action,’’ he 
said. ‘‘As for The White One, it might occasion some 
criticism even among our own friends to execute an old 
and crippled woman.” 

‘*What time have you set?'’ queried the prince. 

‘* Twenty-six hours from now. Four o'clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

Berloff adroitly let it be seen that an idea had occurred 
to him. 

“You have a suggestion ?"’ asked the general. 

‘‘IT was thinking this would have a more awe-inspiring 
effect if it came without warning—if the revolutionists’ 
first news was the news that all was over."’ 

‘“Yes—yes. And it will show them how crushingly de- 
termined is the government !”’ 

‘Then I suggest that you take precaution against your 
sentence leaking out; that you send along with the war- 
rants an order to the governor of the fortress that the pris- 
oners are to be allowed to speak to no one, and no one is 
to speak to them—that 1s, without your permission.’ 

‘An excellent precaution."’ The general took up his 
pen. As the order was finished his secretary entered, and 
to him the general gave the orders and the warrants. 
‘Take these immediately over to the governor of Peter 
and Paul.’’ 

When the secretary had withdrawn, the prince arose. 
His pale face showed none of the exultant triumph that 
filled his heart. 

‘*Since all is done, I will be going,"’ he said. 

The general's red figure stood up. ‘‘An excellent 
evening's work, prince,’’ he said with satisfaction. 

‘*Excellent,’’ quietly acquiesced Berloff. 

The general pushed the button on his desk and followed 
Berloff into the darkened hall. ‘‘ Andrei here will show 
you out. Good-night.’’ In the darkness the sleepy serv- 
ant stumbled and upset a chair. ‘‘ Be careful there, you 
Andrei!" he called out sharply. ‘‘ You'll disturb the 
princess!*’ And se and moving very lightly, the 
old general went back to his bed. 


[Zo be continued in June] 


SEE PAGE 299 
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‘A Stranger at the Gate” A Safety-Razor ? 
1tson yawned. It was time for him to go to bed. te 
. Yes Sir! 

















Mrs. Gilson laid down her book. 
‘“‘You put out the lamps,” he said, ‘‘while I go 

down-stairs and look at the furnace.” 
Gilson lighted a match and started down the cellar 


} stairs. Oh, how the wind blew, sweeping the snow A Hoe-Safety ? 
up against the cellar window. Gilson started for the 
furnace. 


Suddenly he heard a noise—a wailing sort of noise. 
He looked up quickly. There against the cellar win- 
, dow was something huddled. 

He opened the window and pulled in a mass of 
quivering fur, wet and cold. He held up to the light 
of the gas the most miserable, unkempt specimen of 
street dog that he had ever seen. Gilson deposited him 


No Sir! 
Satisfactory ? 











. quietly on the floor, hushing him up, and started pre- Ask the Man 
: cipitately up-stairs. 
“Say, my dear, there is a dog down there—worst who uses one 

n thing you eversaw. There! Hear him scratching?” 4 
it Mrs. Gilson’s voice was firm. 
d ‘* What did you let him in for?” she said. 
, “Why, how could | help it? | couldn’t let him 

stay out there in the cold.” 
s “Well, we can’t have him here. You know what it 
y means. He’ll be a nuisance in aday orso. We simply A real razor with 
i- won't be able to get rid of him; we'll become attached 
- to him and it will be awful. ‘No, dear, you mustn't. all the advantages of a Safety- 

Give him a bone from the refrigerator and let him out 
7 again. It won’t hurt him. Fresh air is good for him.” Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 
. Gilson smiled grimly. ’ ° 

‘All right,” he said; ‘‘ if you feel that way about It doesn't cut you——nor does it scrape or 

him, = go down and put him out yourself.” — “pull.” It shaves with the Correct Diagonal 
al do nothing of the sort. You let him in, and . 
r- you < put him out. You must! The cook detests Stroke—that 1s the 
or dogs. She will leave. Come, get him out at once.” 
mn Gilson sighed. : 
“ . : 1 “ ~ all right, ‘ he said. “ ome the - URHAM _ UPLEX 
ti. =e = i See hear and pe ting regre it, 

ou xe hanged if | feel like turning him out. 
‘s Mrs. Gilson, however, was obdurate. ARAZ OR 
to ‘It isn’t our fault that he came. We are not respon- 
of sible. Now you go right down-stairs and put him back ° a 
Te where you found him, or I shall never forgive you.’ Complete Silver-plated sets consisting of Razor, 
to Reluctantly he descended, stopping at the refrigera- stropping attachment and 6 double-edge hollow- 
- tor on his way down. He gave the dog the bone he ground blades of finest tempered steel, in hand- 
ly found, and with a heart like a dead weight thrust the 


some Leather-covered case, $5.00. In Pig-skin case, 
$6.00. Gold-plated sets in Pig-skin cases, $7.50. 


Outfits (Silver-plated) as above in Kits of Pigskin, shown at left, 
and in Red, Blue, Green, Purple or Black Morocco, $5.00. 


The “Hold-All,” the most compact shaving outfit ever devised, 


poor beast out in the cold. Whining, he crouched up 
against the window. Gilson turned away up-stairs. 
“Wait,” he muttered to himself. 
to Mrs. Gilson had gone up. 
Gilson locked up, taking more time than usual. Then 
he followed his wife, and going into his own room, pre- 

















er of Razor outfit, shaving stick, and collapsible rubber- 
ni pared for bed. set brush of finest badger, in Pigskin, and Red or Green 
it * * * * * * * Morocco cases, $8.00. Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents. 

hs He lay there for a long time, silent and uneasy. Out- Highly ornamental for the dressing table—most convenient for 


side the snow fell silently, but at intervals the wind the traveling bag. 


yy howled. 








x , , Illustrated Booklet on request 
sk, An hour passed. Gilson could stand it no longer. URH PLEX 
a He got up stealthily and put on his bath-robe. He as et ees RAZOR CO. 
tole into the hall. Not a sound. He slipped down- e.. 
a : a ae New York <; ¥E: 
and “1°ll get him,” he muttered to himself, “‘ wife or no : - ' 
wife. The servants can leave, everything on earth can 
ng, happen, we can lose all our money, it doesn’t matter, ' 


will send let 
but | won’t let that poor dog stay out in the cold.” oxttte Cameos the Hold-A 7 





Al 
e's Down-stairs he crept. He reached the cellar. He aniy cheats ipeaapealieal potes. @ 
: ‘ é if ‘not entirely satisfactory retu 
ote started toward the window. The dog was gone. ithin 30 d ao call ton nd 


He opened the window.. A place where the dog’s form 
and . hese : : 
had lain shivering was still marked out. But it was 
he vacant. 


your money. 


Agents—$1.33 Per Hour 





HAVE YOUTHFUL HAIR 


me Gilson went back. Regret filled him. It was too Write for the “Book of the Hair,” 
5 Cc made it, so can Swaii “* Best thing I 
old bad. Why had he delayed? ens: valuable hints on | on aeruck.” Easy money’ maker. “min Boho! boy old 
; yey 36 boxes — -6O.. Agen’ 
ne opened the door of his room. ged pS Fg — repeat orders—build up L. dy usiness. everybody wears 
voice. . Guaranteed for 4 mon and 
“ rT toes. Send right back to us if not perfectly ‘satisfacto 
Bs) Who is it? Har Dyeing COMB 4. R. nd Fight ach sold 600. in 50 hours 
‘alll It was the voice of Mrs. Gilson. He strode across 2 3 Se = Worn pe se 


The most practical advice for gettenten 
the hall to her room. 


‘Were you looking for that dog, dear,” she whis- 
ring pered. 


expe 
faded, or yoy hair to i 


Ratuial color or to any desired shade. 
Not sold in stores. Write today. 









































ring H. D. COMB CO 
ists “Yes? Dept. 41, 118 E. 28th St., N. ¥. 
ie “Well, don’t worry. I’ve got him here in bed with 
. me.”—Tuos. L. Masson. D E A F 
your oO R 
Ee i + for all boats. : 
p is ‘ a RD Com lete Out: dy Ling oner. G ; 
"7 By Special Messenger OF TYPE. ive EA aS VALVELESS for new “MARIS E 
: * | 's told that after Professor Aytoun had made pro- al EA Ri Le The Lip Reading Toate nee ” [AGKAMANNA MFO. CO. “60 COLONEL ST., REWBURGH, K. ¥. 
an 1466 Schofield Cleveland, 
ants. posals of marriage to Miss Emily Jane Wilson, = 
Peter daughter of ‘‘Christopher North,” he was, as a matter For CONSTIPATION Try 
of course, referred to her father. As the professor was Letters From A Baseball Fan 
rose. uncommonly diffident, he said to her, ‘‘ Emily, my dear, To His Son or Baseball as a Back- adi Janos 
that you must speak to him for me. | could not summon bone Bracer by S. DeWitt Clough. : 
courage to speak to the professor on this subject.” Illustrated by C. the famous NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
lent ‘‘ Papa is in the library,” said the lady. baseball cartoonist ot The Chicage bya Avoid Unse w Druggists 
Then you had better go to him,” said the professor, | =z... preciate this book. It is both interest hn eee us ug 
? 72 de wait here.” i le ) binding. Money back if'not satisfied. 
owe! here being apparently no help for it, the lady pro- B blishi Re eA Pe AH 
show ceeded to the library. ; Pa dace anne ~ ss i I Teach Real Salesmanship 
serv- “Pg d he back of dress,’ rae You can bea salesman. In your power to con- 
ai pa’s answer is pinned to the back of my dre vince others and clear $200 to $0.00 a year. 1 am the 
tee said Miss Wilson, as she reentered the room. Be Careful in ordering by mail from os advertisers nly man teaching sai nanager 0} 
y, the Turning her around, the delighted suitor read these to write your name and address plainly. a wholgmle house snd an ofa of United Commercial 
words: A Tittle care in this will save 2 all much trouble. Salesman.’ snd fil detallsof my correspondence sours.” My graduates 
“With the author’s compliments.” Better mention Success Magazine, too. . Write me waar. The Trotter School, Dept pepe, 10. "Kanan (ity, No. 
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' Spend this 
Summer where 
Living is a Joy 
—in 


COLORADO 


Minds and bodies corroded with the bar- 
tering moil—the dust and grime of the city 

-shed cares and worries like leaves. Fa- 
ded cheeks find crimson. Jangling nerves 
find harmony. Days are full of vibrant 
living and nights bring perfect rest. 


The de Luxe 
Rocky Mountain 
Limited 


daily from Chicago to Colorado Springs and Denver 
direct— 


will take you there in perfect comfort—with but 
one night on the way.’ A train so well appointed 
that hotel men wonder how it’s done. Stenog- 
rapher, valet, barber—and a thousand and one 
comforts from snowy, roomy beds to fresh cut 
flowers upon the dining table. 


Victrola recitals and world’s news service en route. 


Other good trains every day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha and Memphis for Colorado, Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Coast. 
Let us send illustrated literature and suggest the vacation of your life. 
L. M. ALLEN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
12 La Salle Station Chicago, Ill. 


GENUINE PANAMA HATS 
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Style No. 100, Crown 8} in. Style No. 101, Crown ¢ & 3} in. 
Brim 93 in. Brim 2} to 8 in. 


Our representatives gather these hats direct from 
Seuth American matives. We shape trim m in 
New York to 1910 styles. They’re a values, mo Middle- 

m 











Telescope Crown 


and stylish, for the up-to-date young man. 
Style No. 101--Regulation Panama Shape, 
for the more conservative man. 

They’re Mght,- they’re cool, they’re durable and 
they’re a mighty fine hat. Order at once, le and 
size. Hate sent by express prepaid to any part of the world on 
receipt of price. atalogue of other styles and prices of both 
men’s and women’s hats sent on request. Your old Pan 
renovated and reblocked as good as new for $2.00. 

CULEBRA HAT CO., Panama Hat Gaiherers and Distributors 

Department 8, 11-18 Waverly Piace, New York City 











EVERYBODY HAS WANTED IT for bh seg 


; now it’s here. 
A kerosene burner using a mantle, with light city gas. Sample 
prepaid. Send stamp for circular and t offer. 
MEATING & LIGHTING CO., Rome, N. ¥. 
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Janey and the Social Revolution a 


universe, boys were only lesser girls, maimed beings from 
whose make-up the real essence of playability had been 
entirely left out. Of course, nature had her exceptions — 
or Saaidents. aney had met boys who were almost civ- 
ilized. Kim Morgan, for instance, who, besides being 
pleasantly companionable, bore the proud distinction of 
being brother to Elsa. But when it came to Edward 
Hollis—utterly codeless in regard to pendant pigtails, to 
kittens, to little girls’ toys, he lived a shameless mascu- 
line existence on what Janey considered to be the very 
outskirts of human decency. Janey changed the sub- 
ject. 

“I've thought of some lovely new games, Elsa. Oh, I 
can hardly wait to play them all. Please don't keep me 
waiting this afternoon. 

Elsa did not keep her waiting. She appeared at the 
Warriner house promptly at three, a pair of pink bows in 
place of the blue one, a pair of yellow Turkish slippers in 
place of the gray suede ones. 

Janey began to pour herself out at once. She was at 
her inventive best with Elsa. It was as if Elsa's beautiful 
physique brought out a budding artistic instinct. Elsa 
was the piano on which she improvised, the canvas on 
which she drew, the paper on which she wrote. 

“We're going to play ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Elsa. 
You'll be Ju/iet and I'll be Romeo. You have to sit on a 
balcony, all dressed up, like in this picture."’ 

** All dressed up’’ was enough for Elsa. She submitted 
with condescending graciousness to Janey’s ministrations. 
With half a pair of lace curtains for a gown, a white por- 
tiére cord for a girdle, a worsted lamp-mat for a cap, 
Janey produced a very tolerable imitation of the Juliet 
costume in the illustration. Caroline followed the pro- 
ceedings, goggle-eyed with delight and in the tense, dense 
silence to which Janey had warned her. But when Elsa 
discovered that all she had to do was to sit on a turned- 
round sofa and listen while Janey read an incomprehen- 
sible jargon to her, she rebelled. ‘ 

“*T tell you what let’s do,"’ she suggested, after a swift 

lance at the clock. ‘‘Let’s have a wedding. I'll be 

the bride.”’ 
One half of the lace curtain made a wonderful wedding 
veil. The other half furnished the train. Elsa unloosed 
her hair and, departing a moment from bridal precedent, 
put on it a brass lamp-shade, which gave a crown-like 
erfect. She walked up and down before her ravished 
audience, one eye on them, the other on the clock. She 
turned sharp corners or sat down suddenly in a way that 
brought her train swirling in a long spiral about her feet. 
She said that that was the way they did it on the stage. 
Suddenly, in the midst of a profound courtesy, she jumped 
up. ‘It’s five o'clock, Janey. Here, help me off with 
these duds. I've got to be over atthe post-office by 
twenty minutes past. No, Caroline, you can’t go.”’ 

By a curious coincidence, Edward Hollis entered the 
post-office just as they did. ‘‘ Hullo, Elsa,’’ he said, pok- 
ing his visor-cap off his round black head. ‘Hullo, 
Edward,’’ Elsa answered. They passed. A little further 
down the road, singularly enough, they met Edward 


ain. 

“en Hullo, Elsa,"’ he said, ‘“‘how’s Frank?"’ ‘‘How 
should I know?’’ Elsa responded. They passed. A 
little further on, miraculously, it seemed to Janey, they 
met a third time. 

‘*Hullo, Elsa, heard from—'’ Edward began. ‘‘ How's 
Colette?’’ Elsa interrupted. They passed. 

‘*To-morrow, maybe, I'll tell you about a game that 
will last till—’’ Janey was beginning. But something 
intuitive warned her that she had no listener. She looked 
up at hercompanion. Elsa's face had turned backward 
to Edward. So, a little beyond, Edward's face had 
turned backward to Elsa. Elsa’s chin was up; Janey 
could see the white curve of her neck. Elsa's eye-lids 
drooped; Janey could see just a gleam of blue between 
golden fringes of lash. A little strange smile played 
about Elsa's lips. Janey’s vocabulary did not include 
the word ‘‘ coquettish,’’ but had it been there she would 
have fitted it at once to that expression. 

Again, Janey did not know ‘“‘jealousy’’ by name, but a 
big, hot, gulping wave leaped up within her, beat all 
through her body. She clutched Elsa’s hand tight. 
Elsa gave a quick toss of her head and turned about. 
‘* What are you saying, Janey?*’ she inquired languidly. 

‘* About the most beautiful game,”’ Janey prattled on, 
‘“‘that we're going to play when the golden-rod grows 
high—"’ The wave had died down. Elsa was listening. 
But Janey continued to hold her hand very tight. 

For a week, Janey and Elsa followed the program of 
that day. All the afternoon until five, they would play 
together indoors. Elsa developed unexpected caprices. 
She did not like this game because it was too babyish, 
that one because it was too silly, the other because it was 
slow. More and more their dramas went away from 
fairies and mermaids, from Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men, from the Knights of the Round Table. More and 
more they considered teas and receptions and coming- 
out dances and cotillons and box parties at the theater. 
At five o'clock the two children took a walk to the post- 
office. Edward Hollis was always thtre and the times 
he managed to pass them seemed to grow in frequency. 

One day his sleeve-button caught in Elsa's frock. It 
took some time to disentangle it. When that feat was 
accomplished, he turned and walked with them. 

E.tsa—Heard from Colette yet? 

EDWARD—Colette! What would I hear from her for? 

ELsa—You know why, I guess, Edward Hollis. 

EDWARD—I suppose you get a letter every day from 
Frank Hall. 

ELsA—The idea! I've heard from him only twice. 

EDWARD—And picture post-cards. I bet he sends you 
one every day. 

JANEY—My Uncle Jim sends me a picture post-card 
from every place he goes to. I've got three albums 
chockablock full, one all foreign ones. 

Etsa—See here, Edward Hollis, I've got a bone to 
pick with you! You give me back that handkerchief you 
took from me that last day at dancing-school. You've 
had it long enough. 


EDWARD—I shan't neither. 
give it to Frank Hall. 

E.sa—The idea! I wouldn't give him anything. He 
stole a tie of mine once. And I never got it back. He's 
tried to make me let him wear this ring (Elsa takes off a 
little gold-and-garnet affair from her finger), but.it was too 
small for him. I bet it’s too small for you. 

A: ipiamaitiadt. it just fits. Guess I'll keep it for a 
while. 

Etsa—The idea, Edward Hollis! 
keep that ring! Edward Hollis, you give me back my 
ring. Well, anyway, don’t you tell that it’s mine, 
Everybody would think it was the silliest thing. Let me 
look at your ring 

EDWARD—(slipping off a ring from his finger). All 
right. 

ELsA—(triumphantly putting it on her finger). 
you want it back, you'll have to give me mine. 

EDWARD—I don't want it back. 

JANEY—In the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ Portia gave 
Bassanio a ring and Nerissa gave— 

ELsa—Edward Hollis, you are the worst boy ! 

At half-past eight the next morning, Elsa intercepted 
Janey on the bridge. ‘I’m coming up to school to meet 
you to-day, Janey,’’ she said.. ‘‘ Will you give this note 
to Edward Hollis at recess? And Janey, remember, it 
is asecret. Can you keep a secret ?’’ 

“T kept a secret that Uncle Jim was going to give 
mother a fur coat for three months, once,’’ Janey replied. 

Janey delivered the note. She liked that. She had a 
pleasant conspirator-sense of being connected with some- 
thing contraband. 

Elsa, true to her promise, was waiting at the door when 
school let out. A little further down the road, Edward 
met and joined them. 

Every morning eat on gry d carried a note. 
afternoon thereafter, Edward joined her and Elsa. 
day, when school let out, Elsa was not there. Trotting 
briskly homeward she overtook her and Edward. ‘‘ Why 
did n't you wait for me, Elsa?’’ she demanded indignantly. 

“Oh, I had an engagement with Edward,"’ Elsa ex- 
plained in her most mature manner. 

‘‘Oh,"’ said Janey, although, for the life of her, she 
could not see what that had to do with it. And then ata 
turning, Elsa stopped and said, ‘‘ Edward and I are going 
for a little walk. Good-by.”’ 

Thereafter she always had to run to catch up with 
Elsa and Edward. Thereafter they always left after a 
few moments. But in the little interval that they spent 
with her, she tried her hardest to interest them in the new 
game they would play when the golden-rod grew high. 

And then, suddenly, Scarsett woke up. The road seemed 
to be full of children walking in pairs. It was as ifa 
bomb had struck infantile society in Scarsett; had exploded 
it into twos. To Janey’s distress there seemed to be a 
slight coldness between Elsa and Colette, but Elsa con- 
tinued to walk with Edward. Colette Kingdon walked 
with Stubby West. Cordy West walked with Wentie 
Kingdon. Sometimes Janey joined one of these couples, 
sometimes another. ‘Their conversation was all very dull 
to Janey. She was horrified at her own stupidity, for 
this was a game of which she could not seem to learn the 
plays; of which she could not even hear the signals. 

One day a crocheting mania seemed to break out at 
once in the entire set of girls. They gathered indoors 
every day to work with glistening needles on mysterious, 
long, silken strips. Janey discovered that these were ties. 
Elsa was making a green one for Edward, Colette a navy- 
blue one for Stubby, Cordy a brown one for Wentie. 
Janey would have liked to make one, too, just for the sake 
of having a visible bond with her friends. She felt that 
she needed a bond, for, occasionally, the horrid thought 
came to her that they could entertain themselves without 
her help. When Janey joined the Elsa and Edward com- 
bination in the afternoon promenade, Elsa was always 
sending her to Colette and Stubby. Colette would find 
a message for her to take to Cordy and Wentie. They 
in turn would turn her back on Elsa and Edward. 

But Janey was patient. She believed that when the 
school closed, things would be different. The girls would 
have learned by that time how stupid boys were; that they 
really did not know howto play atall. At her most down- 
cast moments, Feng! could always console herself with 
the thought, ‘‘ Wait till the golden-.od grows high.” 

Once she caught a remark, ‘‘Let's lose her to-day. 
She's too young for our crowd.’" And again, ‘‘She 
talks about nothing but books—books—books. 

Janey wondered who this unfortunate unknown was. 
And she even wished lonesomely that she might meet her. 
For if she liked books— 

And then, one afternoon, she found out. All the boys 
and girls were gathered in the Morgan orchard. Sud- 
denly, but only after whispering, they made for the 
Morgan house. Janey started to follow. Elsa stopped 
her. 


I suppose you want to 


Don't you dare 


Now if 


Every 
One 


‘Excuse me, Janey,"’ she said in a superior tone, ‘I 
guess you'd betterrun home now. We're going to have 
a little dance.”’ 

Janey said nothing; she only, stared stupidly at her. 
Elsa waited an instant; then, laughing airily, she turned 
and went into the house. 

For a long time Janey stood rooted, looking after her; 
for the golden-rod might grow to the skies now; the Prin- 
cess and the Curdie game would never, never be played. 

That night, when Mrs. Blair had tucked Janey into bed, 
they had one of the long confidential talks which always 
smoothed over the acerbities of their day relations. 

‘*Mother,"’ Janey said, ‘“‘I'm through with Elsa 
Morgan.’ Her small mouth set in a line positively 
Janeyesque—there is no other adequate adjective—with 
determination. ‘*And when I'm through with anybody, 
I'm through. To-morrow I'm going back to Caroline. 
Mother’’—Janey had the Spartan air of one who, for her 
own good, disillusions a trusting parent—‘‘ Mother, I 
guess you don’t know what a babyIam. Mother, I guess 
I never'll be very smart. All I seem to care for in the 
whole world is ‘Alice in Wonderland’ and Shake- 
speare.”’ 


SEE PAGE 299 
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The Vanishing Host 


[Continued from page 726) 


on a young fool being ready for an adventure, and he 
invited me here for dinner. He landed me all right. 
He got word somehow that you’d be here to-night, 
and he had the boldness to stay until the last mo- 
ment. While I’m trying to force an idea into your 
brain he and his wife are putting good railroad or 
steamboat miles between themselves and you.” 

‘*A fairy tale like that ain’t up to your reputation, 
Knighton,” the sergeant sneered. 

‘*But such a trick would be like the Flea, would n’t 
it?” 

‘*So is the one you’re trying to work off now, but 
there’s a point you don’t catch. Knighton organized 
in Europe the slickest gang that ever swindled. bankers 
and they cleared up a cool half million. Suppose you’re 
not Knighton, what’s the matter with you and the lady 
being members of the gang? It ain’t much in your 
favor to be here in the ringleader’s house.” 

‘Mr. Parry,” Miss Whitford said decidedly, ‘‘ you 
are only giving this man the pleasure of showing his au- 
thority. It won’t hurt me a particle to go to the police 
station; in fact, 1’d rather like the experience.” 

‘‘Come, then, my fellow bank swindler,” Parry 
laughed, proffering his arm. 

“We're ready, officer,” she responded, slipping her 
arm within Parry’s. 

‘“You guard the house for the night, Jim,” the ser- 
geant ordered, and led the way to the door. 

Following him, the prisoners were passing into the 
hallway when the telephone bell rang sharply. With- 
out asking leave Parry sprang back into the library and 
took down tne receiver. 

He listened intently for a few moments, and closed 
the conversation by asking some one to come at once. 
Then, turning, he gave Miss Whitford a significant look 
and said to the sergeant, who had stood impatiently in 
the doorway: 

‘*The fellow that talked just now mistook me for 
Knighton—as some others are doing. He’s coming 
over to lay some plan before him. Here’s your chance 
to get another of the gang, sergeant. We’ll darken the 
next room and you and your man here can be ready to 
spring. 1’ll try to hold him until he gives himself away. 
Do you catch the idea?” 

‘*Do | catch it? Well, 1 think,” gloated the ser- 
geant. ‘‘What did I tell you coming over, Jim? 1 
said he’d squeal on the rest when we had him good 
and hard. Generally the way with scoundrels like 
you, Knighton. But we’re obliged to you, anyhow. 
Jim, you get word to the men in the street not to stop 
any one that rings.” 

Parry sat alone at the library table when Jim hurried 
in from the street and joined his superior in the ad- 
joining room. Catching the significance of his look 
and words to the officer, Miss Whitford had slipped 
into the rear hallway. Very soon the door-bell rang. 
Parry turned the crank, went to the top of the stairs, 
called to the visitor to come up, and returned to his 
chair. This arrival gave him the chance of escape he 
had been seeking. If the newcomer should be one of 
Knighton’s men he would refuse, of course, to transact 
his business with a stranger, and there would be a 
speedy and happy end of the affair. 

In a few moments a man as powerful as the sergeant 
stopped in the doorway. His keen eyes took in every 
detail of the room and warily studied the figure at the 
table. Parry’s hopes sank. The man was evidently a 
stranger to Knighton. In carrying out the plan of rep- 
resenting himself as Knighton he would further incrim- 
inate himself with the officers. But he had put himself 
into the rdle and must go ahead. 

“‘ Are you Knighton ?” the man asked, coming cau- 
tiously forward. 

‘*Who else do you think I’d be,” Parry answered, 
‘King Edward?” 

“See here,” the fellow growled, “‘ you don’t know 
who I am, do you?” 

“No; nor what you are.” 

‘*You don’t want to be so high and mighty, if you 
did pull off a good thing across the water,” the man 
grumbled. ‘‘We know a thing or two over here, | 
think. I did alot of dodgin’ cops gettin’ to you, and 
1 guess you know that’s no cinch. They’re hot after 
me for that bank affair in Illinois last month. One of 
our crowd—Grafton—wrote me you want a man to 
rush the game you played-over the pond. I’m the 
man you want.” 

‘*Big enough,” Parry said, ‘‘ but how’s yournerve?”’ 

‘1 see you don’t know me,” the other boasted. 
“1’m Blinders.” 

‘Is it possible?” Parry cried, with well-feigned 
surprise. 

Blinders, however, cast an uneasy glance about and 
said: 

ee n says he heard the police are onto you, 
and—” 

“They won’t do a thing,” Parry broke in, with a 
snap of his fingers. ‘‘ When they find an uncommonly 
aay man over here they make a police sergeant of 

im. I—” 

A ring of the door bell interrupted. 

“‘ That ’s Grafton,” Blinders said. ‘‘ He promised to 
come and give me a good word with you.” 
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ROOFING 


Will End Your Roofing Troubles 


EF you will write to-day | that it will take three lawyers to dissect 
for a free sample of | them and find out what they are about. 
“Amatite” the end of your | The “sand surface”’ has little or no pro- 
roofing troubles isin sight. | tective value. 

After you have submitted 
it to every test that you The point to remember is that all of these 
ean think of, you will be | roofings have to be painted every year or 
prepared to order it not | two to keep them tight. In other words, 
only for your sew build- | it is the paint that | peregeve and not the 
ings, but for your 0/d roofs | roofing. If a man will sit down and figure 
as well. You will find that | out exactly what this paint costs, he will 
it is cheaper to cover them | find that it is more than the roofing itself. 
with Amatite than to con- | Amatite, on the other hand, has a surface 
tinue painting and repair- | of veal mineral matter and we sell the 
ing them. goods on the broad statement that you 

need never coat or paint this roofing. 








We make a strong point 
of our ‘‘ Free Sample ” of- You can lay Amatite on a roof and then 
fer because the smallest | forget all about your roofing troubles, No 
sample of Amatite speaks | painting, no coating, no worry. The man 
for itself. Itis more con- | who puts Amatite on his buildings is in- 
vincing than yards of talk. | sured against leaks and trouble for many 

| years, 





There are all kinds of 
ready roofings on the mar- 
ket—so-called “ rubber roofings,”’ so-called 
*‘guarantee roofings,” so-called ‘sand 
surface roofings.”’ 


Free Sample 


If you have any doubts about the matter 
| and want to investigate our claims, send 
for sample and booklet to-day. The sam- 
The “rubber” roofings are no more | Ple tells its own story; the booklet is writ- 
made of rubber than a cow is made of | ten for practical men. It hits straight 
saw-dust. The “guarantees” that are pro- | from the shoulder. 

miscuously handed out with many brands 
are hedged around with so many provisos 








Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 








STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK. 
Safest and Fastest of Pleasure Boats 
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THE W. H. MULLINS CO, 
105 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


2cylinder, 2-cycle, 
6h. p. Mullins Engine. 
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MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHE: 


MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 





We will trust any honest man anywhere. We 
= on and book of intest New York fashions f | 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., (Inc.) 

“DEPARTMENT 8.” 





If you will let us prepare you to become an expert automo- 
bilist. This is one of the highest paid professions. Our 
students attain Success in a few weeks time through our 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


Simply by iving a few hours of their s evenings time 
to a subject more in to them than the novel 
ublished. Cost of course is low and you pay us only 
lf while ey when you secure a satisfac- 
tory position. Ei cash or installment plan. Small 
Payment Starts You. You keep your present job until 
graduated. Write for our Free prospectus. 


BUFFALO AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, 43 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y, 
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Superb Gifts 
Sent on Approval 


“Peace, Power 
and Plenty” 


DR. MARDEN’S GREATEST BOOK 


Fifteen thousand copies have already been a 
in America, it has been capubtadnel in Eng 
and Germany, and is being republished 
in France and Japan. 
| NDOUBTEDLY the best book that has yet been 
published along the NEW THOUGHT line—the 
line of the new gospel of optimism and love, the phit- 
phy of sweetness and light. 


‘*Peace, Power and Plenty’’ eclipses all of Dr. 
Marden's previous works.—EDWIN MARKHAM. 

| thank you for ‘‘Why Grow Old?" (achapter in 

Peace, Power and Plenty’’ ).—ANDREWCARNEGIE. 

| am reading a chapter or twoin ‘‘Peace, Power 
ind Plenty,’’ eachevening. You preach a sound, 

gorous, wholesome doctrine. —JOHN BURROUGHS. 

| find it very stimulating and _ interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE (Sherlock Holmes). 

The chapter on ‘ Health Through Right Think- 
ne’’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

[t is undoubtedly the most helpful and inspiring 
»%k the author has ever published. Beautifully 
rinted, price, cloth, $1.10; pocket edition, leather, 
$1.58; silk, $1.33 postpaid. 


“He Can Who Thinks 
He Can” 


Me«2 in every walk of life from Theodore Roose- 
; velt down to the young clerk starting out in the 
world, have testified to the splendid inspiration, the 
practical help and uplift of the encouraging and 
ptimistic SUCCESS MAGAZINE editorials collected 
tween the covers of this book, in response to hun- 
lreds of requests. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
rid: ‘‘I am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He, 

Can’) that I must write and tell you so.”’ 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 
Pocket edition, leather, $1.58; silk, $1.33, postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


Thousands of Dr. Marden’s books are given as 
presents every year to young and old. A great 
nany employers are giving copies to their employees. 

e wealthy man has bought and given away five 
hundred in ten months. He says he knows of no 
ther way of doing so much for the young men and 

men of America. 


Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of Dr. Marden’s books. 


Are you puzzled as to what present you shall give - 
some friend ? Why not give something which will 

a perpetual inspiration? One of Dr. Marden’s 
books would make a splendid gift to a friend’ and 
night make all the difference to him between suc- 

s and failure. The reading of a Mardew inspi- 
rational book has been the turning point in thousands 
i careers. 





Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application. 


Pushing to the Pront; (Cloth, $1.25). The Young Man 
Entering Business; (Cloth, $r.40 net). Ev Man a King; 
Cloth, $r.ro net, pocket edition, leather, $1.58; silk, $5.33). 
The Optimistic Life; (Cloth, $r.40 net). Rising ia the World; 
(Cloth, $r.25). Secret of Achievement; — $r.25). ‘ Suc- 
cess Nuggets; (Cloth, 55 cents, net). All postpaid. 4 
Do It To a Finish; Why Grow Old; Character; 

Booklets Cheerfulness; Economy; The Power of Person- 
ality; Good Manners and Success; The Hour 35 Cents 


of Opportunity, all postpaid, " A ‘ 





q Book Dept., Success Bldg., 29-31 E. gmp. Dewterk | 


SOMETHING NEW IN WRENCHES 
THE PERFECTION 
WRENCH 























THE PRRFERCTION WRENCH the most useful i. m 
It is all steel —eapabia of instantaneous adjustment holda 
vise—has positive grip—never slips or mars— ware renny 


indispensable to automobi mechanics and 
tionably the handiest tool aroun 
garage—can be wu 


monke 7 
“THM PERFECTIO 
ten and twelve inch, polished steel and gun-metal your 
dealer for the * Perfection,” or sent prepaid to any address in the 
United States upon receipt of the price. 
10-in. sine 82,50 acim: sine 94,00 with forcing paw! attachment 
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Nickel finish fifty cents extra each size. ‘loney returned he 
three days use, if dissatisfied. For booklet, discounts to trade, etc., 
PERFECTION WRENCH CO., 81 NORTH MAIN ST., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 








Once more Parry turned the crank, and some one, 
plainly used to the house, ran up the steps. In an in- 
stant a wiry, ferret-like man paused in the doorway, 
then, leaping forward, he caught Blinders’s shoulder 
and asked hoarsely: 

‘*What have you told this bloke?” 

‘*Not much,” Blinders answered, springing up and 
wheeling toward the little man. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘* Because he ain’t Knighton any more’n I am.” 

Blinders’s face went murderous as he turned toward 
Parry, who rose quickly from his chair. 

Never mind him, Blinders,” Grafton said, ‘‘he’s 
only a fellow Knighton picked up at one of the hotels 
because he looks a little like him. One of the men told 
me all about it since | saw you. Oh, my, the Flea is 
making a jump to-night that will make the police sit 
up and take notice, | tell you. But we must be get- 
ting a move on. They’re coming around to-night, | 
hear, and you, whatever your name is, you’d better 
make yourself scarce, for Knighton meant you to be 
pinched in his place, and while you’re clearing yourself 
he’ll make a neat getaway. Come on, Blinders, we ’re 
for the outside.” 

“Too late,” the sergeant’s voice, bubbling with de- 
light, broke in. ‘‘ Bagged at last, Blinders. | guess 
you ’d better drop that gun.” 


RED DO 


on its being done. ‘For safety,’ it said, so I ordered it 
looked to."’ 

‘*You ‘re in charge, then ?"’ 

‘‘It's my house. And there are no relatives so far as I 
know. Come and look at his papers. You won't find 
much.,"’ 

In the old-fashioned desk was a heap of undecipherable 
matter, interspersed with dates, apparently bearing upon 
scientific experiments; a package of letters from the Denny 
Research Laboratories of St. Louis, mentioning enclosure 
of checks; and three self-addressed envelopes bearing 
New York postmarks, of dates respectively, March 12, 
March 14 and March 20. Each contained a date-stamped 
sheet of paper, similar to that which Mr. Curtis Fleming 
had shown to Average Jones. The one of earliest date 
bore two red dots; the second, three and the tHird, two. 
All the envelopes were endorsed in Professor Moseley's 
handwriting; the first with the one word ‘‘ Fille’ ' The 
second writing was ‘‘ Held for warmer weather.” ‘The 
last was inscribed ‘‘ One in poor condition.”’ 

Of these Average Jones made careful note, as well as of 
the laboratory address. By this time the hissing of the 
fumigating apparatus had ceased. ‘The two men went to 
the conservatory and gazed in upon a ruin of limp leaves 
and flaccid petals, killed by the powerful gases. Sud- 
denly with an exclamation of astonishment, the investi- 
gator stooped and lifted from the floor a marvel of ermine 
body and pale green wings. ‘The moth, spreading nearly 
a foot, was quite dead. 

‘‘Here's the mate, sir,"’ said the fumigating' expert, 
handing him another specimen, a trifle smaller. ‘‘ The 
place was crowded with all kinds of pretty ones, All gone 
where the good bugs go now.”’ 

Average Jones took the pair of moths to the desk, 
measured them and laid them carefully away in a drawer. 

‘The rest must wait,’’ he said. ‘l have to send a 
telegram.” 

With the interested Mr. Curtis Fleming in attendance, 
he went to the telegraph office where he wrote out a 
despatch. 

‘‘Mr. A. V. R. Jones?”’ said the operator. ‘‘ There's 
a message here for you.”’ 

Average Jones took the leaflet and read: 


‘* Found gum on floor this morring when I arrived. 
MALCOLM DorR.,”’ 


Then he recalled his own blank, tore it up, and sub- 
stituted the following, which he ordered ‘‘rushed:"’ 


MALCOLM Dorr, 
STENGEL BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
“* Leave office immediately. Do not return until it has 
been fumigated thoroughly. Imperative. 
A. V. R. JONEs." 


“And now,’ said Average Jones to Mr. Fleming, 
‘“*I’m going back to New York. If any collectors come 
chasing to you for luna moths, don’t deal with them. 
Refer them to me, please. Here is my card.”’ 

‘*Your orders shall be obeyed,’’ said the older man, his 
beady eyes twinkling. ‘‘ But why, in the name of all that's 
unheard of, should collectors come bothering me about 
luna moths ?"’ 

‘*Because of an announcement to this effect which will 
appear in the next number of the National Science Weekly, 
and in coming issues of the New York Evening Register.’ 

He handed out a rough draft of this advertisement: 


“FOR SALE—Two largest known specimens of 
Tropaea luna, unmounted; respectively 10 and 11% 
inches spread. Also various other specimens from 
collection of late Gerald Moseley, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Write for particulars. Jones, Room 222; 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York.” 


‘‘What about further danger here?” inquired Mr. 
Fleming, as Average Jones bade him good-by. ‘‘ Would 
we better run that warning of poor Moscley’s after all?"’ 

For reply Jones pointed out the window. A late- 
season whirl of snow enveloped the streets. p 

‘I see,’ said the old man. ‘The frost. Well, Mr. 
Mysterious Jones, I don’t know what you're up to, but 
you ‘ve given me an interesting day. Let me know what 
comes of it.” 

On the train back to New York, Average Jones wrote 
two letters. One was to the Denny Research Labora- 
tories in St. Louis, the other to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. On the following morning 
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The big outlaw gave the officers a contemptuous 
look and let the weapon fall. Sneering at the sergeant, 
Grafton said: 

“‘ But you ’ve lost the Flea all right.” 

With a rustle of silk Miss Whitford appeared in a 
rear doorway and came at once to Parry’s side. 

‘Begging your pardon,” said the sergeant with a 
rather crestfallen bow to his late captives, ‘‘ what can 
I do to even up?” 

‘Two things,” Parry answered. ‘‘ Get these scoun- 
drels out of our sight, and send us a man to help Miss 
Whitford catch the first express for Chicago.” 

“*He’ll be here in a half hour,” the bluecoat agreed. 

‘Move on, you fellows.” 

‘*Oh, there’s a third.” Parry could not resist the 
chance. ‘‘When you’re skilful enough to catch the 
Flea, wire me in Chicago.” 


* + * * * * * 


Although many of the swindlers were rounded up 
Knighton was never captured, but about eighteen 
months later, Parry and Estelle, while spending a two- 
year honeymoon in Europe, saw a seedy, hungry, hag- 
gard man slouching one morning through a street in an 
obscure Italian village, and they instantly recognized 
him as their vanishing host. 


| [Continued from page 307] 


he went to Dorr's office. That young chemist was ina 
recalcitrant frame of mind. 

‘“‘T’ve done about ten dollars’ worth of fumigating and 
a hundred dollars’ worth of damage,’’ he said: ‘‘ and 
now, I'd like to have a Missouri sign. In other words, I 
want to be shown. What did some skunk want to kill my 
dogs for?’’ 

“He did n't."’ 

‘* But they're dead, are n't they?’ 

‘* Accident.”’ 

‘*What kind of an accident?”’ 

‘*The kind in which the innocent bystander got the 
worst of it. You're the one it was meant for.”’ 

**Me?”’ 

. ‘‘Certainly. You'd probably have got it if the dogs 

ad n't.”’ 

The speaker examined the keyhole, then walked over 
to the radiator and looked over, under and through it 
minutely. ‘‘ Nothing there,’’ he observed; and, after 
extending his examination to the windows, book-shelf and 
desk, added: 

‘*I guess we might have spared the fumigation. How- 
ever, the safest side is the best.”’ 

‘“ What is it? Some new game in projective germs?” 
demanded the chemist. 

‘Oh, disinfection will kill other things besides germs,” 
returned Average Jones. ‘‘Luna moths, for instance. 
Wait a few days and I'll have some mail to show you on 
that subject. In the meantime, have a plumber come 
here and solder up that keyhole so tight that nothing 
short of dynamite can get through it.’’ 

Collectors of /epidopilera rose in shoals to the printed 
offer of luna moths measuring ten and eleven inches across 
the wings. Letters came in by every mail, responding 
variously with fervor, suspicion, yearning eagerness, and 
bitter skepticism to Average Jones's advertisement. All 
of these he put aside, except such as bore a New York 
postmark. And each day he compared the new names 
signed to the New York letters with the directory of occu- 
pants of the Stengel Building. Less than a week after 
the luna moth advertisement appeared, Average Jones 
walked into Malcolm Dorr’s office with a twinkling eye. 

“Do you know aman nam:d Marcus L. Ross?”’ he 
asked the chemist. 

‘Never heard of him."’ 

‘*Marcus L. Ross is interested, not only in luna moths, 
but in the rest of the Moseley ccllection. He writes from 
the Delamater Apartments, where he lives, to tell me so. 
Also he has an office in this building. Likewise he works 
frequently at night. Finally, he is one of the confidential 
lobbyists of the Paragon Pressed Meat Co. Do yousee?”’ 

‘I begin,’ replied young Mr. Dorr. 

‘*It would be very easy for Mr. Ross, whose office is on 
the floor above, to stop at this door on his way down stairs 
after quitting work late at night when the elevator had 
stopped running and—let us say—peep through the key- 
hole.”’ 

Malcolm Dorr got up and stretched himself slowly. 
The sharp, clean lines of his face suddenly stood out 
again under the creasy flesh. 

“*T don’t know what you're going to do to Mr. Ross,” 
he said, ‘‘but I want to see him first."’ 

“‘I'm not going to do rag og? to him,"’ returned 
Average Jones, ‘‘ because, in the first place, I suspect 
that he is far, far away, having noted, doubtless, the 
plugged keyhole and suffered a crisis of the nerves. It's 
strange how nervous your scientific murderer is. Any- 
way, Ross is only an agent. I'm going to aim higher.” 

“‘As how?” 

‘‘Well, I expect to do three things. First, I expect to 
scare a peaceful but murderous trust multimillionaire 
almost out of his senses; second, I expect to dispatch a 
costly yacht to unknown seas; and third, I expect to raise 
the street selling price of the evening ‘‘ yellow'’ journals, 
temporarily, about one thousand per cent. What's the 
answer? The answer is—‘ Buy to-night's papers.’”’ 

New York, that-afternoon, saw something new in adver- 
tising. That it really was advertising was shown by the 
‘‘ Adv." sign, large and plain, in both the papers which 
carried it. ‘the favored journals were the only two which 
indulged in “‘ fudge’’ editions; that is, editions with glar- 
ing red-typed inserts of ‘‘special’’ news. On the front 
page of each, stretching narrowly across three columns, 
was a device showing a tiny mapped outline in black 
marked Bridgeport, Conn., and a large skeleton draught 
of Manhattan Island showing the principal streets. From 
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the Connecticut city downward ran a line of dots in red 
print. The dots entered New York from the north, 
passed down Fourth Avenue to the south side of Union 
Square, turned west and terminated. Beneath this map 
was the legend, also in red: 


Watch the line advance in later 
editions. 

It was the first time in the records of journalism that 
the ‘‘fudge’’ device had been used in advertising. 

Great was the rejoicing of the ‘‘newsies'’ when public 
curiosity made a ‘‘run’’ upon these papers. Greater it 
grew when the ‘‘afternoon edition’’ appeared, and with 
their keen business instinct, the urchins saw that they 
could run the price upward, which they promptly did, to 
as high, in some cases, as a nickel. This edition carried 
the same ‘‘fudge*” advertisement,, but now the red dots 
crossed over to Fifth Avenue and turned northward as far 
as Twenty-third Street. The inscription was: 


Upward and Onward. 
See Next Extra. 


For the ‘' Night Extra,’’ people paid five, ten, even 
fifteen cents. Rumor ran wild. ther papers, even, 
took the matter up as news, and commented upon the 
meaning of the extraordinary advertisement. This time, 
the red-dotted line went as far up Fifth Avenue as Fiftieth 
Street. And the legend was ominous: 


When I turn, I strike. 


That was all, that evening. 
turn. 

Keen as newspaper conjecture is, it failed to connect 
the ‘‘red-line maps,"’ with the fame of which the city was 
raging, with an item of shipping news printed in the 
evening papers of the following day: 


The dotted line did not 


« CLEARED—for South American ports: steam yacht 
Electra, New York. Owner Joun M. Cotwastu.” 


And not until the following morning did the papers 
announce that President Colwell, of the Canned Meat 
Trust, having been ordered by his physician on a long sea 
voyage to refurbish his depleted nerves, after closing his 
house on West Fifty-first Street, had sailed in his own 
yacht. ‘The same issues carried a few lines about the 
‘freak ads.’’ which had so sensationally blazed and so 
suddenly waned from the ‘‘yellows.’’ The opinion was 
offered that they represented the exploitation of some new 
brand of whiskey which would announce itself later. But 
that announcement never came, and President Colwell 
sailed to far seas and Mr. Curtis Fleming came to New 
York keen for explanations, for he, too, had seen the 
“fudge ’’ and marveled. Hence, Average Jones had him, 
together with young Mr. Dorr, at a private room luncheon 
at the Cosmic Club, where he offered explanation and 
elucidation. 

‘*The whole affair,’ he said, ‘‘was a problem in the 
connecting up of loose ends. At the New York terminus 
we had two deaths in the office of a man with powerful 
and subtle enemies; that office being practically sealed 
against intrusion except for a very large keyhole. Some 
deadly thing is introduced through that keyhole; so 
much is practically proven by the breaking out of the 
chewing gum with which I coated it. Probably the 
scheme was carried out in the evening when the building 
was nearly deserted. The killing influence reaches a 
corner far out of the direct line of the keyhole. Being 
near the radiator, that corner represents the attraction of 
warmth. Therefore, the invading force was some sentient 
creature.’ 

Dorr shuddered. 
he surmised. 

‘‘Not a bad guess. But asnake, however small, would 
have been instantly noticed by the dogs. Now let's look 
at the Bridgeport end. Here, again, we have a deadly 
influence loosed; this time by accident. A scientific 
experimentalist is the innocent cause of disaster. Here, 
too, the peril is somewhat dependent upon warmth; 
since we know, from Professor Moseley'’s agonized eager- 
ness for a frost, that cold weather would have put an end 
to it. The cold weather fails to come. Dogs are killed. 
Finally a child falls victim, and on that child is found a 
circular mark, similar to the mark on Mr. Dorr’s dog's 
lip. You see the striking points of similarity ?"’ 

‘‘Do you mean us to believe poor old Moseley acold- 
blooded murderer ?’’ demanded Mr. Curtis Fleming. 

‘Far from it. At worst an unhappy victim of his own 
carelessness in loosing a peril upon his neighborhood. 
You're forgetting a connecting link; the secretive red-dot 
communications from New York City addressed by 
Moseley to himself on behalf of some customer who or- 
dered simply by a code of ink-dots. He was the man I 
had to find. The giant luna moths helped to do it.”’ 

‘*T don't see where they come in at all,’’ declared Dorr, 
bluntly. ‘A moth a foot wide couldn't crawl through a 
keyhole."’ 

“‘No; nor do any damage if it did. 
harmless as it is lovely. In this case the moths weren't 
active agents. They were important only as clues—and 
bait. Their enormous size showed Prof. Moseley's line 
of work was the selective breeding of certain forms of life to 
two or three times the normal proportions. Very well; I 
had now to ascertain some creature which, if magnified 
several times, would be deadly, and which would still be 
capable of entering a large keyhole. Having deter- 
mined that—"’ 

“You found what it was?'’ cried Dorr. 

“‘One moment. Having determined that, I had still 
to get in touch with Professor Moseley's mysterious New 
York correspondent. I figured that he must be interested 
in Professor Moseley's particular branch of research or he 
never could have devised his murderous scheme. So I 
constructed the luna moth advertisement to draw him, 
and when I got a reply from Mr. Ross, who is a fellow- 
tenant of Mr. Dorr's, the chain was complete. Now, you 
see where the luna moths were useful. If I had adver- 
tised, instead of them, the da/hrodectus, he might have 
Suspected and refrained from answering. "’ 


‘*Some kind of venomous snake,”’ 


The luna is as 
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Fac-simile of Surety Bond in Every Roll of Congo Roofing 


Guaranteed for Ten Years 








Guaranteed! That’s it exactly. Not merely a ver- 
bal guarantee which can be dodged and evaded, but 
a written guarantee signed by this Company and 
underwritten by the National Surety Company of 
New York City, a Two-Million Dollar Company 
of the highest standing. 

The guarantee is in the form of a Bond that abso- 
lutely protects you in regard to your roofing for the 
period of ten years. This applies to the standard 
2 or 3 ply Congo Roofing. 

We know that Congo is the best ready roofing in 
the world. 

We know that a Congo roof will last longer than 
ten years. Therefore we are safe in a guarantee for 





















that time. On the other hand you are absolutely 
sure of ten years perfect roof protection. 

If the roofing should fall short of the guarantee, 
we are obliged to make good. And we would wil- 
lingly do this because our chief aim is to give abso- 
lute satisfaction to all. Congo has a reputation 
which we intend to preserve. 

Send for free sample of Congo and booklet telling 
all about it. Send to-day. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


603 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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young 
man working 
about $18 per 


week installed four of 
our Box Ball Alleys with 
the above results. He purchased on our easy pay- 


ment plan and his original investment was less than 
$300.00. 


A doctor realizing the great value of Box Ball for 
physical exercise, bought one alley and had it run by a 
a man, and his profit on one alley was over 

500.00 for the first two months. 


We want you to start this business in your town. 
Remember, Box Ball is no gambling device, but 
legitimate and thoroughly honorable. A high-class 
amusement and splendid physical exercise, and never 
fails to attract the patronage of the good people. 


Box Ball pays big profits in any town. One man 
with two alleys in a town of only 500 population 
took in all the alleys cost him in forty days. We 
sell only one customer in towns of moderate size. 
We have sold nearly 6,500 alleys. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently ttable, small expense, easy 
payments. Catalog and particulars free. Write today. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 
510 Van Buren St. (16) INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Free Book 


utomatic Photo Button $ 2 5 
Machine and Complete Outfit 


including 400 plates, frames, etc. Finished photo buttons sell 
readily at 0c and 15c each—cost only 2c. Start a rapid fire 
ou , moni king business. Ca 
finishes picture, ready to wear in 30seconds. A er 
at parks, carnivals, fairs and outdoor celebrations. Can beset up 
in 20s ds ready to operate. No experi necessary; com- 
lete instructions with each outfit. Easy to move with the crowd. 
Weighs 4 pounds. Will ship upon de of $5.00 balance C.0.D, 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year and _ expens- 

es. Over 700,000 employed in United States and Canada. The 

demand for good Salesmen always exceeds the supply. We will 

teach yon to an expert Salesman by mail in eight weeks and 

our FREK EMPLO et es AU will assist you to secure 
‘ece 


ed from $100 to $500 a nionth and expenses. Hundreds of good posi- 
tions open for the spring rush. If you want to secure one of 
them or increase your earnings, our book, “A Knight of 
The Grip” will show you how. Write or call for it today. Ad- 
dress nearest office. 
Dept. 422, National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis. 
—_— San Francisco, Atlanta. 





Have you a Dog? 





If so send at once for Polk Miller's 60 page booklet 
** Diseases 
how 








in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
Be Careful to write your name and add-ess plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. 


Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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Four-Square 
Advertising 


4.—As An Efficient 
Measure of Assist- 
ance to the Retailer. 


Vigorous sales methods and that char- 
acter of advertising which distributes 
the goods and places them in the hands 
of the retailer is only one step toward 
their final sale. It is the duty of the 
manufacturer to move his goods off the 
retailer's shelves as fast as his sales 
department can put them there. 


High-grade goods are sold by high- 
grade retailers. High-grade retailers 
have high-grade customers—people who 
read high-grade publications. 


Advertising of an inferior nature, 
placed in indifferent or suspicious com- 
pany, is of no assistance to the retailer 
who caters to the right sort of people. 
What he wants, and what he is entitled 
to, is advertising in those publications 
which his customers read and believe 
in. He has a right to demand of the 
manufacturer whose goods he carries 
Four-Square Advertising in Four-Square 
mediums—that is to say, advertising 
which tells the truth, printed in publica- 
tions which not only tell the truth but 
which admit no advertising of an un- 
worthy character; no advertising which 
misrepresents; no advertising of fake 
goods. 


Good advertising, in such mediums, 
fosters the faith of the retailer in the 
goods, creates a demand for them from 
his best customers, and keeps them 
moving in a healthy, permanent manner. 


The Four-Square medium not only 
keeps out all advertising unfit to associ- 
ate in such good company, but protects 
the manufacturer agains unworthy com- 
petition, and the consumer against loss 
by misrepresentation. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is a Four- 
Square Medium. 


FRANK E. MORRISON 
Advertising Manager 
Success Magazine Bldg., New York 


HARRY T. EVANS 
Western Advertising Manager 
Home Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Copyright 1910 by The Success Company, New York 
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‘““What’s the Jathrodectus?'’' demanded both the 
hearers at once. : 


For answer Average Jones took a letter from his pocket 

and read: 

Bureau or Enromo.ocy, 
U.S. Department oF AGRICULTURE, 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aprit 7TH. 

Mr, A. V. R. Jongs, 

580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


Replying to your letter of inquiry, the only insect answering 
your specifications is a small spider, Lathrodectus mactans, 
sometimes popularly called the Red Dot, from a bright red mark 
upon the back. Rare cases are known where death has been 
caused by the bite of thisinsect, Fortunately its fangs are so 
weak that they can penetrate only very tender skin, otherwise 
death from its bite would be more common, as the venom, drop 
for drop, is perhaps the most virulent known to science. 

This Bureau knows nothing of any experiments in breeding 
the Lathrodectus for size. Your surmise that specimens of two 
or three times the normal size would be dangerous to life, is_un- 
doubtedly correct, and selective breeding to that end should be 
conducted only under adequate scientific safeguards. A La?th- 
rodectus mactans with fangs large pret. to penetrate the skin 
of the hand, and a double or triple supply of venom, would be, 
perhaps, more deadly than a cobra. 

ie symp of poisoning by this species are spasms, similar 
to those of trismus, and agonizing general pains. There are no 
local symptoms except, in some cases, a circle of small pustules 
about the bitten spot. 

Commercially, the Lathrodectus has value, in that the poison 
is used in certain affections of the heart For details I would 
refer you to the Denny Laboratories of St. Louis, Mo., which are 
purchasers of the venom. 

he species is very susceptible to cold, and would hardly sur- 
vive a severe frost. It frequents wood-piles and out-houses. 
Yours truly, 
L. O. Howarp, Chief of Bureau, 





‘*And now,"’ said Mr. Curtis Fleming, ‘‘ will some one 
kindly explain to me what this Ross fiend had against our 
friend, Mr. Dorr?"’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ replied Average Jones. Q 

‘‘Nothing? Was he coursing with spiders merely for 
sport ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no. You see, Mr. Dorr was interfering with the 
machinery of one of our ruling institutions, the Canned 
Meat Trust. He possessed information which would 
have indicted all the officials. Therefore it was desir- 
able—even essential—that he should be removed from the 
pathway of progress.” 

‘* Nonsense! Socialistic nonsense! ’’ snapped Mr. Curtis 
Fleming. ‘‘ Trusts may be unprincipled, but they don't 
commit individual crimes."’ 

‘*Don’t they ?’’ returned Average Jones, smiling amia- 
bly at his own boot-tip. ‘‘ Did you ever hear of Mr. Adel 
Meyer's littlé corset steel which he invented to stick in 
the customs scales and rob the Government for the profit 
of his Syrup Trust? Or of the individual oil refineries 
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which mysteriously disappeared in fire and smoke at a 
time when they became annoying to the Combination 
Oil Trust? Or of the Traction Trust's two plots to mur- 
der Prosecutor Henry in San Francisco? I’m just men- 
tioning a few cases from memory. Why, when a criminal 
trust faces only loss, it will commit forgery, theft, or arson, 
When it faces jail, it will commit murder just as deter- 
minedly. Self-defense, you know. As for the case of 
Mr. Dorr—’ and he proceeded to detail the various at- 
tempts on the young chemist's life. 

‘‘But why so roundabout a method?’’ asked Dorr, 
skeptically. 

‘‘Well, they'd tried the ordinary methods of murder 
on you through agents. They didn’t work. It was up 
to the Trust to put one of its own confidential men on it, 
Ross is an amateur entomologist. He devised a means 
that looked to be pretty safe and, in the long run, sure.” 

‘*And would have been but for your skill, young Jones,”’ 
declared Mr. Curtis Fleming, with emphasis. 

“Don't forget the fortunate coincidences,"’ replied 
Average Jones, modestly. ‘‘They'’re about half ofit. In 
fact, detective work, for all that is said on the otter side, is 
mostly the ability to recognize and connect coincidences, 


- The coincidence of the escape of the Red Dots from Pro- 


fessor Moseley's breeding s; the coincidence of the 
death of the dogs on Golden Hill followed by the death of 
the child, the coincidence of poor Moseley’s having left 
the red-dot letters on the desk instead of destroying 
them; the coincidence of Dorr’s dogs being bitten, when 
it might easily have been himself had he gone to turn cn 
the radiator and disturbed the savage little spider—"’ 

‘*And the chief coincidence of your having become in- 
terested in the advertisement which Judge Elverson had 
me insert, really more to scare off further attempts than 
anything else,’’ put in Dorr. ‘‘What became of the 
spiders that were slipped through my keyhole, anyway?” 

‘‘Two of them, as you know, were probably killed by 
the dogs. The others may well have died of cold at night 
when the heat was off and the windows open. The clean- 
ing woman wouldn't have been likely to notice them 
when she swept the bodies out. And, sooner or later, 
if Ross had continued to insert red dots through the 
keyhole, one of them would have bitten you, Dorr, and 
the Canned Meat Trust would have gone on its way 
rejoicing.”’ 

‘“Well, you've certainly saved my life,’’ declared Dorr, 
‘and it's a case of sheer force of reasoning.”’ 

Average Jones shook his head. ‘‘ You might give some 
of the credit to Providence,’ he said. ‘‘Just one little 
event would have meant the saving of the Italian child 
and of Professor Moseley and the death of yourself in- 
stead of the other way around.” 

‘*And that event?’’ asked Mr. Curtis Fleming. 

‘‘ Five degrees of frost in Bridgeport,’’ replied Average 
Jones. 


[Continued 
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Thus: Business is not a bad thing but a good thing. 
It is not to be repressed but encouraged. It is not to be 
hampered but made free. It is engaged in supplying 
man’s necessities; the most useful and Deselote the most 
honorable of all undertakings. It is going through a 
process of evolution. True, it has not always been wise, 
for it is allowing poverty and the slums to increase alarm- 
ingly upon us; it has unwittingly created a machine for 
the production of paupers; it has tolerated and fostered 
corruption; it has erected the means for its own distruc- 
tion and our grave peril. 

Yet we may freely admit that it has done the best it 
could with the light it had, and it has not been conducted 
by bad.men but by good. . 

It seems now to have reached or to be reaching the 
stage where it has carried on the world's work as far as it 
can. On one hand it is making of the generality of 
men the servants of a few groups of Interests, and on the 
other, while it is absorbing the nation’s wealth into the 
hands of these groups, it begins to fail of the adequate 
supply that men must have. 

To take up but one phase of this situation, it is clear 
that in the process we have been noting we are all shortly 
to be the hired men of some Interest. The purpose of 
our employment will be to increase the private fortunes 
of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller and some other men 
already very rich. How would it do, instead, to be hired 
men of the community, and to have for the purpose of 
our ommageens the profit of the Common Good? 

In other words, is it not true that the next inevitable 
stage of Business will be Business conducted for the com- 
munal profit instead of Business conducted for the profit 
of Mr. Morgan and the Standard Oil Company ? 


Competition is Gone Beyond Recall 


Is there, in fact, anything else possible tous? We can 
not go back to the days of competition. I take it that as 
a nation we are unwilling to devoté all our lives to the 
augmenting of a few swollen fortunes, even if there were 
not terrible and inevitable evils attendant upon such a 
condition. Yet, as the individual can no longer work for 
himself in the old way, is it not reasonably clear that he 
is next to working for himself by working for us all? 

Is there anything else for us to do if we are not to fall 
into a state of industrial servitude? I put the question 
in no argumentative way. If any one that does me the 
honor to read these lines can suggest any other possible 
trend of evolution or any other outcome of Business, I 
shall be glad to have it mentioned to me, for so far I have 
not heard of one nor heard of anybody that has heard. 

Business above all; it is man's indispensable supply; 
but Business for the good of the community, not for the 
pillaging of useless fortunes that embarrass as much as 
they degrade the possessors. 

Let ‘me give a concrete illustration. Take the one 
primal necessity of transportation, in the present stage of 
Business supplied to us by one of these great combina- 
tions. Take transportation within our cities. 

The streets and avenues of a city belong to the people 
thereof and to no one else. Years ago we chose to sur- 
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render some of these highways of ours into the exclusive 
possession of a few individuals who have used our high- 
ways to draw from us great fortunes. In return they have 
given us an inferior kind of transportation, and, as a 
rule, they have also inflicted upon us deadly injuries 
from which we shall not recover for many years. 


The Lesson of the Philadelphia Strike 


Observe, for instance, the case of Philadelphia, which 
furnishes an exact epitome of all that we have been con- 
sidering. 

First, there were many separate street railroad enter- 
prises; twenty or more, I think. Then these underwent 
the inevitable process of consolidation and reappeared 
in about five groups. Then the five groups were com- 


. bined into two large groups and these two became one. 


Each stage of this process was marked (as always) by 
the issuing of additional securities based upon the saving 
of expenses and increase of income to be made by the 
consolidation. 

With the final fusion of groups the mass of securities 
had become enormous. aturally it was in effect a 
heavy annual tax upon the community, which must fur- 
nish the dividends and interest these securities required. 

To maintain itself in its privileges in the streets, each 
original company, each successive company, and the 
final combined company were obliged to corrupt the city 
government. 

This they did methodically and thoroughly. In com- 
bination with other corporations similarly situated, they 
made the government of Philadelphia the most corrupt 
in modern times, and possibly the most corrupt in history. 

All the money expended in maintaining this corrup- 
tion was (in effect) charged to the capitalization on 
which the public must pay the interest and dividends. 
In other words, the community paid with its own money to 
be despoiled of its own streets and to have its own public 
servants corrupted. It continues to pay on these charges, 
and will so long as the system endures. 

Because of the extent of the capitalization and the great 
sums that must be earned thereon, the company renders 
an inadequate service and underpays its employees. The 
cars are insufficient in number, shockingly overcrowded, 
dirty and slow. By the practise of these impositions the 
company secures the increased revenue it must have to 
pay its interest charges. 

The underpaid employees strike. That is to say, the 
community's supply of one primal necessity stops. The 
part of Business engaged in furnishing this supply fails to 
perform its function. In consequence the community 
suffers great discomforts. The transportation it must 
have is denied it. 

The city government attempts with force to break the 
strike. The people, sympathizing with the strikers 
and hating the company, resent the action of the city 
government. Then rioting begins in the streets, persons 
are killed or maimed, and the rest of the world looks with 
disgust upon a state of practical civil war. 

Here are two undeniable facts about this situation: 

1. If the company had never capitalized any “‘latent 
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| yalue’’ in its enterprise, never issued any stock beyond a 
cash investment, never spent money for corruption, never 
. maintained a political machine, it could afford to pay all 
1 of its employees liberal wages and afford to give the 
public a good service. 
2. Under the existing system and conditions, the cap- 
italizing of the ‘‘latent values'’ was not only legal, but 
- absolutely right. Inno other way could the consolida- 
tions have been made; in no other way could the value of 2 
the property have been realized. > ‘ g 
So long as we have the present system we must have . “ , ’ 
r this process of consolidation. So long as we have this 7 Fy Age 
) process we must have the capitalizing of latent values. ps Be 
; So long as we have the capitalizing of latent values, we f a c 99 
7 shall have results like those in Philadelphia. ° ° ’ 
Transportation Of, By and For the People oe oo ae ; 1} 
i But in most of the cities of Great Britain, of the Conti- ¥ Ee 
1 nent of Europe, of Australia, of New Zealand, and else- ioc ’ 
where on the earth, any such situation as that in Phila- . ND i ee. 
' delphia would be utterly impossible, because in those 
z cities the community's primal necessity of transportation 
f is not supplied by private enterprise for private greed, but 
" by the community for the community's sole benefit. 
t In the transportation systems of these cities there is no 
capitalizing of latent values, no piling up of unwarranta- 
4 ble securities on which interest and dividends must be 
. paid, no illegitimate privileges secured by corruption, no 
franchises secured by bribery, no public service impover- 
f ished and drained to make private fortunes. ‘There used 
i to be such things when the public transportation supply e 
: was administered for private greed, but now it is ad- CZ ° 
. praistered by the community for the community's sole La Messages of fifty words or more will be 
, benefit. $ $ $ 
y You will notice how different is the situation in Phila- sent at night and delivered the following 
t oe and other American cities. Va morning throughout the United States by 
~ _ Yet we must multiply these examples many times and ° 
. into many phases to judge accurately of our tendencies. the Western nion Telegraph Company. 
; If, for instance, we turn from the street railroads with a 
. capitalization of three-fourths of what is called water, to 
rf the — — with oe of water, and the in- A " d “Ni; in 
dustrial trusts with sometimes four-fifths of water, and ™ ” 
y reflect that all our supplies are now passing over to cor- fifty on ight Letter will be sent for 
: porations thus organized, it is evident that we confront an the price of a ten-word day message. 
‘ astonishing and unprecedented situation. " 
. More than that, it promises soon to become impossible. 
. There is not wealth enough in the country to sustain any age * 
4 — system. All of these great corporations are accumu- Each additional ten words or less—one-fifth 
e a a yr ee pe sees ere on Sone of th h ~~ = i i 
wealth. ey are therefore obviously doomed to collapse 
of themselves, and to cease to be the Business that oo + mar for é first fifty woras. 
- nishes us with our necessary supplies. 
If the Service is Public Why Not the Profit? The “Night Letter” eliminates the neces- 
Nor need this change cause us any concern. The sity of abbreviation, and makes the tele- 
d present method, although unavoidable at this stage of h s : : 
re Business, is eminently illogical and absurd, if we once grap service available for social corres- 
stop judicially to consider it. The result of its operation 7 
is to draw from the community great fortunes tay pélente pondence as well as for business com- 
- owners. But of what possible benefit to us are these munications. 
“ great fortunes? We derive nothing from them. Our 
a only interest is that we shall be supplied with the things 
we need and these fortunes are merely an unnecessary » dns.» 
: — levied + gre for a service that we can have This company’s facilities for this service 
. without any such tribute. . 
For a oe ang same matter of intramural trans- include forty thousand employees, over 
portation. r. Yerkes in Chicago made from it in fifteen i111 i ; 
years a fortune of $40,000, 000, eThe people of Chicago one million and a quarter miles of wire, 
h derived nothing from that fortune. It meant nothing to and twenty-five thousand offices 
2 them except many years of extreme discomfort, insuffi- . 
cient service, the final wreck of their system and its even- 2 
‘ tual rescue at a new and burdensome cost to themselves. 
at Or take the steam railroads. Mr. Hill, Mr. Morgan 
a and others derive from the supply of this form of trans- THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
‘Mg portation an incalculable wealth. But that they should 
grow rich rapidly confers no benefit upon us. ib m 
xy The same conclusions pertain to the other supplies now Prom pt, Effici ent, Po pu lar Service. 
1g furnished in the present stage of Business for private 
Na gain instead of for the Common Good. It is of no benefit 
to us that this man or that makes so many hundred mil- Se 
ik lions bv controlling the supply of some staple. Our only 
Ps concern is that we shall have meat, flour, coal, and the 
- other necessities by which man supports his life, and all eS 0 
: these fortunes are merely artificial tributes levied upon e - 
ch + Mand supplies that we can have without any such INFANTS’ LONG DRESS 
tributes. 
- And we should note next that Business so conducted of Fine Lawn; yoke trimmed with lace insertion, hand-embroidered 
would obviate every evil we have been considering. The dots and featherstitching; finished with tucks; skirt, lace insertions 
i slums would not spread under Business for the Common and lace trimmed ruffle........ oes seesecteeseuctoess sessbee 3.85 
ey ne Sak OR SE SRaEe eee Sees You Can Clothe Your Children Most Satisiactorily 
pt nated but lessened; crime would not be fostered . one . 
y. but abated. Business would have no need to buy legis- and Conveniently at the Liliputian Bazaar 
p- latures; to maintain Cannons and Aldriches, to violate 1 includi icl 
8 the laws about land under the sidewalks, to support cor- Our assortments are complete, including every article 
is. rupt city administrations. All these evils result solely for the complete outfitting of Infants and Children, 
re from Business conducted for private profit. Business for with specialties in every department not found any- 
lic Bene —— pee — ry — a where else. 
all times and under all conditions Man in the mass 
ss is the only subject worth thinking about or legislating for. More Becoming Styles Exclusively for Children 
sal Day by day this becomes more and more apparent around Specializing in apparel solély for Boys and Girls, our 
aed the globe, and none of its manifestations is so important designers are continually creating daintier juvenile 
he as this impending change in Business by which it shall be style effects. Our modes are the accepted standard 
ad, conducted for the sake of Man in the mass and not for the of fashionable New York 
ne sake of a fortunate and overfed class. ¢ 
to So far as men have been able to foresee, this is the cer- Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 
va trend of evolution. To agitate, to complain, to Pictures the Latest Children’s Styles 
he lemand restrictive legislation, to fulminate, to try to dis- This is th 1 thenti Hecti f styl d 
‘he tinguish between good trusts and bad trusts, to denounce, ” i me ee ins or iiinen's mynes = 
to to regret the days that are past, to prosecute, to indict, mode S devet = se be rgorsnccepi penal 1 
ity are equally vain and equally foolish. Nothing will come ne = ne ~ deat — ~~ ar 
ust 4 a ay ay Exes but some very sorry spectacles. dines in wm Pe Ee ON ae 
e live in the twentieth century, not in the fifth, We ’ ’ 
the ought to be as willing to admit economic as geolog- INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
ars ical facts, and the age of competition has passed from this Millinery Dresses Lingerie 
‘ity earth as surely as the age of shellfish. Now comes the Cap» poner Footwear 
on age of Man. = INFANTS’ 
ith Business is right, necessary, honorable, and not without im, Layettes and Complete Outfitting 


Sound reason. It is to-day the Power Behind the Republic. : i 
All it needs is to be democratized that it may become pr coer pe wr ee 
ent Man's best friend and the People’s chief bulwark instead " 


of that peril that now appals us all. Address Department 27, 60-62 West 23d Street - - += + © + = NEW YORK 
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5% Bonds___ 


@ Ten years ago the average investor was 
satisfied if he obtained a return of from 34 to 
4 per cent. on his money, and yet to-day there 
is a growing and insistent demand for invest- 
ment securities yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. 


os 

@ In ten years the cost of living has by actual 

statistics increased nearly fifty per cent; that 
to say, the value of gold has depreciated to 

such an extent that it now takes a dollar and 

a half to buy as much food or clothing as one 

joflar would formerly purchase. 


ad 
@ To apply these statistics to the investor, we 
will consider the case of a man who has fifty 
thousand dollars invested in four per cent. 
bonds and is therefore annually receiving two 
thousand dollars in interest. When he made 
the investment, two thousand dollars may have 
een ample for his needs, but two thousand 
lollars ten years ago was almost the exact equiv- 
alent of three thousand dollars at the present 
time, and unless our investor has been able to 
increase the amount of his capital he often finds 
himself obliged to replace his four per cent. 
securities with others yielding greater return. 
»* 

@ We own and are offering in lots to suit the 
purchaser a number of railroad, equipment, 
guaranteed irrigation and high-grade industrial 
corporation bonds to net from 44 to 6 per cent. 
if you are interested in re-investing your 
money so as to obtain a better interest return, 
we should be pleased to have you write to us. 


Send for Investment List No. S. 5 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















In the purchase of bonds the value of a bank- 
ing house to a client depends upon the scope, 
character and efficiency of the service rendered. 


Experience 


A broad comprehensive knowledge of the 
conditions that surrounded a given issue of 
bonds is necessary to a judicious selection. 
Experience leads one to intuitively look for 
and appreciate the salient features. The 
dominating policy of the business procedure 
of N. W. Halsey & Company is the com- 


plete safeguarding of the funds invested 
through them. 


Write for latest bond circular, No. G-45. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, 


Railroad and Public Utility Bonds. 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1429 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 


















For 35 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. Pirst mortgage loans of $200 and up 






investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 718 
$25 Certificates of Deposic also for saving investors. 
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Te any one who gives the 

matter reasonable thought, 
it should be apparent that there 
have been remarkable changes 
in the magazine world during 
the past decade. But in no 
way, it is fair to say, have the 
changes been more noticeable 
than in the attitude which 
these publications have taken toward the subject 
of, finance. Ten or more years ago, the number of 
subscribers to any popular periodical of the weekly or 
monthly type who would have read the ‘‘ Investors’ 
Column,” as it is known to-day, would not have been 
worth considering. The interest on the part of the 
general public had not been stirred to a point of desir- 
ing to know ‘‘how” and ‘‘ why.” Investors were too 
prone to rely upon the advice of others; accept the 
word of the too often inspired financial columns of the 
daily press as infallible; or flock under the paternal 
wings of the savings-bank as easy, but not always 
well-advised means of solving the investment problem. 


Investors xo Longer Take Statements on Trust 


But with the coming of Mr. Roosevelt to the Presi- 
dential office, together with the disagreeable disclosures 
in the New York insurance investigation, so searchingly 
brought to light by Governor Hughes, and the constant 
stimulant injected into so many readers for so long a 
period by a certain frenzied eamates, the investing 
world gradually became possessed of a keen desire to 
be better posted. Whatever the cause for this great 
wave of seeking financial knowledge, the fact that it 
exists, and with increasing momentum, is indisputable. 
The magazines at once took advantage of the situation, 
and to-day there is hardly a weekly or monthly publi- 
cation that does not contain a column or more upon 
matters relating to securities and banking. Even those 
in the agricultural field are pursuing a similar course. 
It is reported that there are ten millions of low-priced 
magazines circulated monthly; one hundred and twenty 
millions yearly, and scarcely one of them without the 
element of grave public discussion. Think of the 
effect of this mass of literature in the molding of public 
opinion! Any one who fails to appreciate its influence 
will blunder in regard to matters of national welfare. 
In a financial way, these, rather than the daily press, 
are very generally giving their readers honest and help- 
ful advice. 

Wall Street—as we broadly term it—has neglected to 
take them. into consideration, and it was their influence 
upon the horde of small investors which taught them 
to buy at lowest prices during the last panic, and which 
was a saving factor at the time. This great educational 
movement is a power to be reckoned with, and unless 
those who would mold financial and industrial affairs 
can in some way control this great output of low- 
priced reading, they can not persuade a long-suffering 
public to buy and sell at will, as in the past. 

So far, so good; and very good. But it seems to the 
writer that, in the majority of cases, those conducting 
the financial departments in these periodicals have gone 
at things in a haphazard sort of way, and have con- 
ducted them upon a disconnected plan. This is not 
intended as a criticism, for much praise is really 
deserved, and the work that has been accomplished 
and the good that has been achieved are of great mag- 
nitude. *~,Probably it was essential that the Investors’ 
Department should go through a preliminary testing 
out of this vast scheme, as it were, and it is very likely 
that nothing better could have been done up to about 
the present time; for it is doubtful if the investors, as a 
class, were ready for any different treatment of the 
matter. Thus, it was necessary to hold their interest 
by taking, each time, the topic uppermost in their 
minds. But it would appear that we have now pro- 
gressed to a point where investors who have been alive 
to the situation, and who have followed the magazines 
in their work, would welcome a more or less compre- 
hensive coveringof the vital and fascinating subject of 
investment finance. 


Information Loses Value if Disconnected 


Looking broadly, therefore, at the work which has 
gone before, the impression upon the writer’s mind is 
that there has been no connected attempt at teaching 
these matters. First one subject has been written up 
and then another, according to the popular clamor of 
the moment. But the idea, for instance, of taking a 
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The Nation’s Development 
Through the 
Investment Banker 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


bond in its inception, through 
its creation, its purchase by the 
banker and following its course 
through the office and on to its 
final resting-place, the hands of 
the ultimate investor, has not 
been consistently and definitely 
worked out. In order that the 
reader may thoroughly under 
stand the placing of his money at interest and the handt 
ling of his investments after they have been made, 
would it not be well that he should be fairly well 
posted, starting at the very beginning with information 
based upon the knowledge that the banker. applies in 
his own larger experience in conduct of his business 
affairs ? 

The patchwork way of explaining the bad points of 
first one security and then of another, as a means of 
teaching the fundamentals of investment, may be likened 
to teaching agriculture by describing a certain popular 
apple, giving the best ways to judge its defects and 
virtues. The idea may be advanced that a wide knowl- 
edge of agriculture is not necessary for the careful pur- 
chase of a barrel of Baldwin apples. Very true; but the 
illustration will serve, for the investor has far different 
things to consider, and for his own protection he can 
not know too much regarding his subject. Everything 
appertaining to the purchase or sale of ‘a bond is of 
almost as great value to him as to the dealer. 

This seems, perhaps, a needlessly long discussion, but 
it leads up to the plan which Success MaGazine hopes 
to carry to fruition in these columns. Our purpose is 
to introduce a method of education very much along 
the lines advocated above. Now and then it may be 
necessary to deviate from the general scheme long 
enough to treat of some security which, at the time, 
has a claim of sufficient moment upon the interest of 
the public to warrant giving it immediate attention. 
This is well illustrated by the way in which Success 
MacazinE has been constrained to take up the subject 
of irrigation securities in the past two issues. 

When, in the regular run of things, we reach a sub- 
ject which we have already recently covered, we shall 
then refer to it, so that, if desired, it may be read again 
in its proper place, or the subject taken up anew in a 
somewhat different form. A proper understanding of 
the general proposition demands a brief sketch of the 
history of the development of the investment field, and 
the extent to which the growth of the nation has been 
dependent thereon. 


A Heavy Burden of National Debt 


For the purposes of these pages, it does not seem 
necessary to make an earlier beginning than the period 


of the American civil conflict, when we were launched - 


upon an era of wholesale security issuance which, with 
its accompanying disgraceful repudiation, none other 
than a country of immense latent natural resources 
could have survived. In 1861 our debt had been in- 
creased, as a result of the Indian War, to about ninety 
millions. That this was not a large debt will appear 
from the fact that at no time previous to the actual 
breaking out of our Civil War was the debt of the 
United States Government as great as the present debt 
of what is known as the Metropolitan District of Boston 
and Vicinity. With an increase of the Government 
indebtedness to nearly two and a half billions of dollars, 
it will be seen that we have entered into an era of debt 
contracting which makes the indebtedness of 1861 look 
very insignificant in comparison. 

The fact that the nation, on account of its receipts 
from customs, sales of public lands, internal revenue, 
etc., has a means of revenue not available to States 
and municipalities, makes it possible suddenly to in- 
crease its funded indebtedness in times of emergency 
and find a market for its issues not possible to its less 
favored subdivisions. Outside of the earnings of some 
State or municipally-owned properties, such as wharves, 
docks, water-works, gas and electric light plants, to 
which may be added receipts from license fees, etc., 
there is practically no income available to the latter 
except that arising from direct taxation. 

Certain western States have received generous aid 
from the National Government, which has allotted them 
portions of the public lands, the proceeds from the sale 
of which go to the benefit of the permanent school funds. 
This is one reason for the extremely good record of pay- 
ment which western school bonds have enjoyed. In 
the same manner, the arid States are to-day getting most 
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A Safe Investment 
A Good Income 


These are the two points the investor 
should look for before purchasing any se- 
“curity. 

Our experience of thirty-four years has 
convinced us that this combination can best 
be obtained by an investment in well cho- 
sen Public Utility Bonds. 

We have made a study of this class of se- 
curity for years and we can offer the bonds 
of various Public Service Corporations 
which we have investigated thoroughly, 
and unhesitatingly recommend to the con- 
servative investor, at prices to yield better 
than 5 per cent. 

We shall be glad to send our booklet, 
««PublicUtility Bonds as Investments,’’ free 
of cost to all who are interested, together 
with circulars describing special issues. 


Ask for Circular No. 634-A. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


Investment Opportunities 


Among our current offerings is a First Mort- 
gage bond issue of a traction company serving 
a population of about 90,000 in a substantial, 
growing City. 

This company has a demonstrated earning 
capacity equal to about three times the interest 
requirements and has a surplus amounting to 
over sixty per cent. of the total bond issue. 

The mortgage provides for a 10% annual 
sinking fund, beginning in 1915 and running 
to the maturity of the bonds in 1925. 

The management is in the hands of people of 
well-known financial strength. 

These bonds yield a net return of 54% 

on the investment at our price. 

Send for special circular, giving full details. 


LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 
BANKERS 


27 PINE ST., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 























Safe Investments 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds earning 4 to 6 per 
cent interest, are safe investments. 
If you have only a moderate amount of money to invest 
ou should choose your investment as your banker does, 
or safety first; then the best obtainable income. 


The man whose investment 
represents all or most of his 
available capital, should 
make safe investments, and 
never risk his principal. 


Write for 
This Book 


“Bonds and How to Buy 
Them,” written by one of the 
best authorities on investments 
in this country. It is full of 
information of the greatest value 
to every one who wants to invest 
money SAFELY. 
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material assistance because the Government has been 
devoting the receipts from the sale of its lands.within 
those States to reclamation projects situated therein. 

California-has for many years derived a large income 
from its state-owned wharves and docks. But State 
and municipal income of this nature is not on a’ plane 
with the ability of the Government to rapidly increase 
its receipts in time of emergency, based upon which 
ability it can, with safety, suddenly expand its indebt- 
edness. 

Up to the period of the close of the war of the sixties, 
our record for the payment of Government, State and 
municipal obligations was a remarkably good one, 
everything considered. But soon followed an entire re- 
versal of this situation by repudiation of State and 
municipal indebtedness fearful to contemplate. The 
“Reconstruction Period” and the expense of war del- 
uged u’ with a flood of bonds. Many of the State and 
county debts were created in the aid of railroads—Rail- 
road Aid Bonds, as they were called. It often hap- 
pened that no proper value was ever received for the 
aid given; thus there was instilled a marked feeling of 
dissatisfaction and unrest into those regions so baldly 
defrauded. Money for which the municipalities be- 
came obligated, in order to rehabilitate a country devas- 
tated by fire and sword, was largely squandered or 
dishonestly appropriated. The enterprises for which 
the debts were created were not realized—the debts 
were found extremely burdensome—interest and prin- 
cipal soon defaulted. 


A Statement That May Prove Interesting 


It was surprising to read in a financial paper, not 
long since, a statement that practically no cities in this 
country had repudiated; and still further, it astonishes 
one to find in a financial dictionary published by a 
well-known Wall Street man, these words: 

‘*The high sense of honor in our American municipali- 
ties is such that, notwithstanding the immense volume of 
municipal bonds issued in this country annually, the 
number of bonds that are repudiated, or even attempted 


to be repudiated, is so small that its percentage is scarcely 
ascertainable."’ 


It seems hardly fair to make the foregoing declaration 
as of the present only. The past record should be 
coupled with it, and to that end the following extract 
is given from the writings of John F. Hume, which 
appeared in 1884: 

‘*We may commence the list of defaulting cities with 
Duluth, on the waters of Lake Superior, and on our way 
down take in Keokuk and McGregor in Iowa, Quincy 
and Cairo in Illinois, St. Joseph and Cape Girardeau in 
Missouri, Leavenworth, Lawrence and Topeka in Kansas, 
Nebraska City in Nebraska, Little Rock and Helena in 
Arkansas, Memphis in Tennessee, New Orleans and 
Shreveport in Louisiana, Houston in ‘Texas, and we stop 
only when the waters of the Gulf of Mexico are reached 
at Mobile. And then we have told but a small portion of 
the story. The list of defaulters among counties and 
townships and the smaller and less prominent cities 
would swell the aggregate to startling dimensions. Of 
over three hundred municipalities in the rich State of 
Illinois that issued bonds in aid of railroad building, 
more than one-third have refused payment and endeavored 
to avoid it. Of one hundred counties, townships and 
cities issuing bonds in Missouri, nine-tenths have default- 
ed. ‘The record in Kansas is somewhat better, but still 
humiliating; while the bonded communities of Arkansas 
have been unanimous in attempting repudiation. Nor 
have these four States by any means furnished all the 
delinquent municipalities. Such municipalities can be 
found almost within sight of the sieeples of New York 
City." 

Now, taking up the question of the States, the record 
for repudiation, attempted repudiation, and _ scaling 
down of principal and interest, is a disgraceful one. 
We find States both sides of the Mason and Dixon line 
included in this roll of dishonor, although, in some 
instances, it occurred before the Cival War. Seventeen 
States comprise the list, with an aggregate amount of 
indebtedness, with accumulated interest estimated at 
considerably in excess of three hundred millions of 
dollars. These States are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Many were the schemes of the repudiators to outwit 
the innocent investors, and any loose methods, after- 
wards unearthed, which had occurred at the time of the 
issuance of the securities, were hailed with delight as 
an opportunity to evade payment. 

The repudiated county and city indebtedness has 
been estimated at over one billion dollars. Although 
very much of this repudiation followed the war, and is 
now history, there have been a few instances of more 
recent knavery, of peculiar interest. 


How One Colorado Town Settled a Difficult Question 


In 1880, some very rich mines were discovered in an 
unsettled part of Colorado. Their reported richness 
caused several thousand people to immediately flock to 
the district, and a city was soon incorporated. One ‘of 
its first attempts at public works was to secure a water 
supply. Owing to the excessive cost of establishing a 
gravity system, a pumping plant was installed, located 
about one and a half miles from the limits of the young 
and growing city, and $80,000 of bonds were issued and 
sold to defray the cost. 

The mines did not prove their heralded value, and 
in an incredibly short time people began to move 
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Desirable Income 


and 
Adequate Security 


are considerations of every investor. 

The safety line is a well secured Municipal or 
Tax Bond or High Class Corporation Bond, selec- 
ted through Bankers whose experience and record 
merit your confidence. 

The needs of capital for proper development in the 


Great Central West 


gives us opportunities for favorable purchases. 

Our ownership of bonds comprises fifty separate 
issues for your selection—bonds legal for Eastern 
Savings Banks, yielding from 4% to 44% and 
others equally desirable yielding better interest. 

In a selected list of securities suitable for Banks, 
trustees and individuals, we recommend— 


Northern Steamship Company 5% Serial Bonds. ° 
(Legal investments for Michigan & Ohio Savings Banks). 
Kossuth County, Iowa (Drain) 6% Serial Bonds. 
(Legal investments for Iowa Savings Banks & Tax Exempt). 
Atchison County, Mo. (Drain) §4¢Serial Bonds. 
Woodruff County, Ark. (Levee) 6% Serial Bonds. 
Long-Bell Lumber Company (Security, pine timber) 

6% Serial Bonds. 


For 21 years officers of this company have 
selected securities for our customers in 41 States, 
and no investment has failed of payment in accord- 
ance with its promise. 

Consider the security of this statement and send 
to-day for our offerings and information. 


William R. Compton Company 


St. Louis, 
245 Merchants-Laclede 
Buildi 


Chicago, 
345 Home Insurance 
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Bonds of | 
Demonstrated Value 








Broadly speaking, the prices commanded by 
bonds are determined by the following consid- 
erations: 

1. Intrinsic value of the security. 

2. Earning power of the property. 
3. Character of the management. 

4. Extent of the market. 

Our Circular No. 932 describes several 
bond issues secured upon properties of demon- 
strated value and earning power. The manage- 
ment is, in all cases, experienced and competent. 
The bonds have a good market. They have 
been purchased by banks and well-informed in- 
vestors. The income yield ranges from about 
4% to 54 per cent. In our opinion, this 
is as high a return as is now obtainable from 
bonds combining all of these important features. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y.—Boston, Mass.—Chicago, Hil. 
| Members New York Stock Bachange 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 
As Good as Government Bonds | 





Government Bonds 


Most pay less than |, 
2%. Municipal pants sat Sees. We 
will send you free our “ Safe Invest- 
ment” book—a valuable guide to wise 
investment. Write today. 

3 Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 

3 Commercial National Bide. eras 
3 Hanover Bank Bidg., lw. € 7 ee 
Oldest Municipal Bond House west of New York |» 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST toss. SEE PAGE 299 
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Safety of Principal 
and Interest 


is the chief consideration in the purchase of 
curities,. 


[Interest yield is the second. 


\ssurance of safety depends largely upon 
the responsibility of the investment house 

and this feature cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 


In all its years of business in the sale of 
und securities, this house has never sold a 
bond upon which the payment of either 
yrincipal or interest has ever heen delayed a 
rlé Gay. 


One feature of the unusual safety which 
characterizes all of the investments handled 
by this house—municipal, public utility, irri- 
cation and water works bonds—is the fact 
that many of the two latter classes are doubly 
S¢ ured _ 


First by the usual customary and ample 
ens, and second by the guarantee of the 
\merican Water Works & Guarantee Com- 
pany, the capital and surplus of which is 
four and a half million dollars. This com- 
pany is an operating, owning and controlling 
organization which has been in _ business 

er a quarter of a century. It guarantees 
the securities of only such enterprises as it 
controls and operates. 


Our interesting book on guaranteed water 

works bonds is of peculiar value to large 
id small investors alike. Write to-day for 
to Dept. A. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Investment Bankers 
Bank for Savings Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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johnMuir &(o. 


THE SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


invite you to call or write with reference 
to buying or selling any number of shares 
of stock. 

We give the attention to small accounts 
which other brokers give to large accounts. 


Send for “ Odd Lot Circular 222” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Investors’ Handbook Free 


An exceedingly useful little booklet, with chapeers on Invest- 
ment and Seecelatios. How Money is Lost. What is Really 
Saf Shall it be Bonds or Stocks? Legal for Savings 
Banks, and a valuable table, showing the yields of bonds at 
lifferent rates when bought at different prices. Sent free on 
receipt of a postal card, if you state whether or not you will 
have $500.00 or more to invest during the coming year. Ask 
for list of mortgages, yielding 6%; absolutely safe. 

THE JOHN M. C. MARBLE COMPANY, H.W. Heliman Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


JACKSONVILLE—The New York of the South 


now being reconstructed by wc ts” and Chicago 
Osone. Wide-opencity—it’s the limit. Don’t scatterin wild southern 
feud towns. Our Tell-the-Truth booklet free. Write Half Millien Club 
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away. The few remaining found it impossible to pay 
the high interest—ten per cent.—upon the water debt, 
and requested a reduction in the rate on the part of the 
bondholders, which was refused. Consequently in 
order to escape the liability, the surviving inhabitants 
moved their houses bodily across the border line of the 
city, and established a new municipality, which, by 
the way, was near the pumping station of the water- 
works, Default inevitably followed upon the bonds, 
and some ten years later the holders secured possession 
of the water-works, which, in turn, were sold for $8,000 
to the migrating municipality. 

This is one of the few instances of the wholesale 
moving of buildings beyond a city’s jurisdiction for 
the sake of escaping the burden of debt. 

It must be borne in mind that we are almost entirely 
dependent upon the good intentions of a State for the 
payment of its obligations. A State can not be sued 
by an individual, although one State can bring suit 
against another. As a means to collect payment of 
some of these long-standing defaulted obligations, 
bonds have been donated to other States for the pur- 
pose of obtaining judgment, through such a medium, 
against the defaulting State. 

These are mostly matters of the past, and although 
there are pending a few attempts at settlement of these 
old debts, such as an effort on the part of Virginia to 
compel West Virginia to stand its proportion of the 
indebtedness of the former, which had been incurred 
previous to the formation of two separate States, yet 
the bulk of these old securities will never be collected 
and will continue needlessly to occupy space in vaults 
and safe-deposit boxes, or be discarded as worthless. 


Repudiation of Debt Always Hurts a State 


Repudiating States and cities have suffered in more 
ways than one by failing to meet their obligations, and, 
frequently, the indirect loss in money value has been 
far greater than the direct gain by repudiation. Their 
acts still rankle in the minds not only of our investors 
but of our legislators, as appears in the laws that have 
been passed relative to the investment of bank funds 
by so many States. Almost all of these laws recognize, 
in some way, this repudiation. 

To illustrate, it is provided that in certain States the 
bonds of any incorporated city having a population of 
not less than twenty thousand—with the exception of 
certain named cities, and with certain other conditions 
imposed—are legal investments for the savings-banks of 
Connecticut. Provided, further, that the city issuing 
such bonds has not defaulted payment of any of its 
funded indebtedness, or interest thereon, within fifteen 
years next preceding the purchase. 

However, let us not be too hard upon those southern 
communities which saw fit to escape the payment of 
their debts, either through legal technicalities or by di- 
rect repudiation. We must be reasonably lenient in 
our criticism of a people upon whose soil a great and 
historic war had but recently been fiercely fought, and 
to whom the following days of ‘‘ reconstruction” were 
most disastrous. Many felt, with reasonable justice, 
that they had been wantonly defrauded, and were un- 
willing to pay for what they had never received. 
Nevertheless, this does not excuse all, for in many cases 
the successful evasion of their burdens by those whom 
the promoter had truly defrauded set examples to others 
who had no such justification, and who, likewise, threw 
their municipalities into default. 

Such a widespread state of affairs is not likely to 
again occur in this country, so far as man may now 
predict. Conditions have changed, and methods have 
changed. It*would no longer be possible to effect a 
wholesale output of securities for the purposes for 
which those repudiated issues were made. The bond 
men have accomplished a vast work, not only in an 
educational way, but in the standard of their own re- 
quirements, which would prevent their being used as 
a medium for the distribution of securities of that 
class. 

Through the efforts of the investment banker, more has 
been done for the welfare of the investor than may be 
realized. Most of the good laws, particularly in the 
West, which have been enacted for the protection of 
the investing public, are largely the result of earnest 
endeavor on the part of the bond houses. 

The repudiation of a State or municipal issue must 
in the future be a rare occurrence, although a not> of 
warning may be sounded against the enormous debts 
some of our large graft-ridden cities are piling up; debts 
almost as large as those of a nation, with a steadily 
increasing interest account, and a budget sufficient to 
run an empire. 

Former Comptroller Metz, in speaking of the munic- 
ipal budget of Greater New York, made the following 
pungent remarks: 


‘*New York is reaping richly the rewards of many past 
administrations, some of them not unduly fastidious in 
distinguishing between expenditures from current revenue 
and those properly to be provided for by issues of fifty- 
year bonds. Taxpayers of the present generation are 
paying for brooms used in the street-cleaning department 
nearly half a century ago. Removal of snow in some re- 
mote period of the nineteenth century still calls for annual 
contributions for interest and sinking-fund charges."’ 


The next number will show the intimate connection 
between the development of the great West and the 
investment bankers. 
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Over 30 Years Experience 
In Handling Investment Bonds 


Bonds 


Government 

Municipal 

Reclamation 

Public Utility 

Timber 

Railroad 

The bonds we offer our clients are only such 
as we have purchased outright after the most 
thorough and careful investigation; we have 
thought well enough of these bonds to invest 
our own money in them and we unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

Due to the present demand for greater in- 
come from Investments, on account of higher cost 
of living, we offer— 


Colorado Municipal Irrigation 
Bonds Yielding from 5% to 6% 
in the famous Greeley District of Colorado, 


and vicinity. 

Without exception, there never has been a 
default in the interest or principal payments on 
Colorado municipal irrigation district bond issues. 

Every factor making toward the success of 
Irrigated Agriculture,—soil, climate, action of 
water upon land, railroad transportation and 
population, is established. 

These securitias have been purchased by 
most conservative investors, Life Insurance Com- 
panies and Savings Banks, many of which have 
made personal investigation. 

We would be glad to furnish you full details 
and suggestions upon request. 


Send for circular 10246 J. 
Farson, Son & Co. 
Bankers 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 
21 Broad Street 
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Invest 
Your Nest-Egg 
in Good Bonds 


Whether your nest-egg consists of $100, $1,000 
or even $5,000, the great point with you is to invest 
it in carefully selected securities that will net you 
fair returns. 

Every dollar you have has been saved and put 
away with considerable sacrifice on your part—you 
can’t afford to invest it carelessly, no more can 
you afford to leave it in the Savings Bank earning 
only about 3%. First mortgages on real cstate are 
considered to be the best of all investments, but 
the difficulty has been to obtain good mortgages 
in the necessary amounts and to be relieved from 
the detail of looking after them. 

As a strictly business proposition you can safe- 
ly buy these 


First Mortgage 
5% Debenture Bonds 


These bonds are secured by first mortgages on 
real estate, worth in every case at least twice the 
amount of the loan. 

The Western Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, Ill., are Trustees and certify to every 
bond issued. 

An investor in these Mortgage Debenture 
Bonds has a better investment than if he himself 
were holding a first mortgage. He is protected by 
the mortgage, by the Trust Company and finally 
by the Capital Stock of the Company. A printed 
copy of the Deed of Trust under which these 
mortgage bonds are issued may be had upon re- 
quest. Write for our Free Book— 


“The Secret of Successful Saving” 


It is full of gems of thought which are intensely 
interesting, profitable and instructive to everyone 
who has $100 or more to invest. 


THE INVESTMENT & REALIZATION CO. 
Bank Bldg. Chicago 
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Send This Coupon > 
The Investment & Realization Co. 
‘ommercial Nat’! Bank Bidg., Chicago 
Gentlemen :— please send me your free book, 
“The Secret of Successful Saving.’ 





SEE PAGE 299 
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Emergencies the 
Test of Ability 


[Continued from page 327] 


‘*When Hayne made that attack upon me and upon 
New England,” he said, ‘‘I was already posted, and had 
only to take down my notes and refresh my memory. If 
Hayne had tried to make a speech to fit my notes, he 
could not have hit it better. No man is inspired by the 
occasion. I never was.’’ 

Webster's enemies had been jubilant over Hayne’s 
victory, but the giant Defender of the Constitution, con- 
scious of his mighty reserve, rose to the occasion as 
though it were a common occurrence with him. 

Those who heard him said that it seemed as though he 
were capable of something infinitely greater. He dis- 
played no great passion. The language flowed so easily 
from his lips that he did not give the impression that his 
brain was working to its utmost by any manner of means. 
Hayne made a very much greater effort, but he was not 
large enough, did not have reserve enough to suggest his 
capacity for a much greater speech than he was actually 
making. It seemed to be his limit, the utmost of what he 
was capable. Webster, serious and’ self-balanced, did 
his work so easily that it seemed the most natural thing in 
the world for him to do it. He was as calm and unruffled 
as a summer sea. It was one of the sublimest specta- 
cles in all our history. 

The great majority of law cases could be conducted 
fairly well by small lawyers, but those half-prepared, not 
well grounded in the principles of law are never equal to 
great emergencies. ‘They are always losing their cases 
or making blunders, costly for their clients. 

Recently the following humorous items appeared in the 
bill of a specialist: 


For doing the work 4 s A $25.co 
For knowing how $9,975.00 


It took only a short time to do the job; but there were 
agreat many years of dry, dreary drudgery, of hardship, of 
struggles to overcome obstacles represented in the other 
item. It was the knowledge, the ability to do the work 
promptly and with skill and efficiency that cost. 

A great many people can not understand why profes- 
sional experts charge such enormous prices for their 
services; why an eminent surgeon, for example, should 
charge $5,000 or even $10,000 for a single operation, or a 
great law specialist like Elihu Root, $2,500 for a few hours’ 
work in cross-examining a witness. 

They do not take into consideration that the surgeon 
has spent years in learning how to perform quickly and 
efficiently the difficult operation which saves a life that 
might have been lost in less skilled hands. 

Much of the training of the specialist is to enable him 
to meet the unusual, the unexpected demand. The sur- 
geon trains for the rare operation, the possible emer- 
gency. He knows that there are times when it is knowing 
what the ordinary surgeon did not think it worth while to 
learn that may save a life. ‘There are surgeons now living 
who never had a dozen emergency cases in all their experi- 
ence which called into play the utmost power and skill of 
which they are capable, but it was these few extremely 
dangerous operations which gave them their great reputa- 
tion and enabled them to get enormous fees. 

It is not the good surgeon, but the superb operator, the 
man who knows.a little more about anatomy, who has a 
little steadier nerve, a more acute touch, a little better 
education, that is sought to perform the delicate opera- 
tion in the emergency, when life hangs by a thread. 

Think of a young surgeon who, at a critical moment, 
with a precious life on the operating table dependent 
upon his skill, did not know exactly where the dangerous 
artery lay, and let his knife slip but a very little. A life 
was lost—lost because the student did not think it worth 
while to be thorough in his preparation for his life- 
work. 

Perhaps the fatal result could be traced back to his boy- 
hood, to the making of his sleds, the sort of work he put 
into the construction of a boat, or a henhouse, or anything 
else he attempted to put together. | Perhaps nobody 4old 
him to saw the board straight, or showed him how to put 
the dovetail joint together, and these slipshod methods, 
which he never expected to hear from in later life, follow 
him and mar his success forever. 

When Webster was a young lawyer, he took the case of 
a poor blacksmith. After looking in vain through all the 
law libraries at his command, he ordered at an expense 
of $50.00 the necessary books, and charged the blacksmith 
only $15.00, thus losing $35.00 in cash, besides all his 
time. 

Years afterwards Aaron Burr consulted him on a puz- 
zling case then before the Supreme Court. Webster saw 
in a moment that it was an intricate question of title, 
exactly like that of the blacksmith’s case, and it enabled 
him to give an expert opinion. 

Aaron Burr was so surprised at Webster's ready knowl- 
edge that he asked him if he had been consulted before 
upon the case. 

“Most certainly not,’’ replied Webster, “‘I had never 

heard of your case until this evening.’’ Webster received 
a larger fee for his expert opinion. 
_ The young man who expects to do anything of great 
importance in the world must be prepared for the possi- 
ble emergency. He must be large enough for the great- 
est chance that could come to him. 

In every department of life, physical, mental and moral 
reserves are of incalculable value. Many people work 
so hard that they exhaust their physical energies each 
day. They make it a matter of conscience to wade 
through just as much work as possible every day, no 
matter how painfully it is done, not realizing the tremen- 
dous value of keeping oneself vigorous, buoyant. 

No life can be vigorous if it is not kept fresh, responsive, 
by great physical and mental reserves. As hibernating 
animals, like the bear, in cold climates sustain life 
through the winter wholly upon the reserve fat .and 
nutriment stored up in the tissues, so patients who have 
splendid physical reserves and resisting power are carried 
through severe sicknesses and sustained through severe 
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“The Text-Book on 6% 





Reclamation Bonds” 





Drainage and Irrigation Bonds have attained a 
high place with a well-informed class of investors. 
We have thousands of customers who consider them 
the most desirable bonds that we handle. 

They are secured by first liens on good farm land— 
sometimes a thouand farms. And the liens rarely ex- 
ceed one-fourth the land's value. 


They are additionally secured by a first mortgage 
on all the property in which the proceeds of the 
bonds are invested. Thus they combine corporate 
management and responsibility with farm lien se- 
curity. 

The bonds are for $100, $500 and $1000, so they ap- 
peal to ‘small investors and large. The maturities 
run from one to twenty years, so one may invest for 
any time that he chooses. 


The interest rate is six per cent—a desirable rate in 
these days of high prices. A knowledge of the facts 
regarding these ideal securities is important to every 
investor. 


A Wide Choice 


Reclamation bonds include Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, and they offer a wide choice in each. Some are 
based on the rich Delta Lands of the South, and some 
on the most productive lands in the West. 


Some are Corporation Bonds secured by first liens 
on land where one crop will often pay the whole 
debt. 

Some are Municipal issues which form, as do School 
bonds, a tax lien on an organized district. Some are 
‘*Carey Act’’ Bonds where the State supervises the 
project. 

All are serial bonds, part of which are paid annu- 
ally, so the security constantly increases. As the far- 
mer controls his own water supply, the land is not sub™ 
ject to crop failures. 

They who know the facts, as told in our book, will 


find it hard to conceive of any better security. 
[25) 





This is the title of our new book, based on 16 years of 
experience with Drainage and Irrigation Bonds. 
production—a veritable text-book on farm lien securities. Ask 
us to send your copy—just from the press. 


It is a notable 


How Selected 


Our book also explains our extreme care in select- 
ing the Reclamation Bonds that we buy. It names 
engineers and attorneys of national fame whom we 
employ to investigate projects. 

It tells how water supply, rainfall and drainage area 
are determined by Government records. Also how 
soils are analyzed so we may know their exact fertility. 

It tells how we keep in touch with the best of these 
projects. How an officer of our Company almost con- 
stantly travels in sections where land is reclaimed. 
And how we are thus able to select for our customers 
the cream of these securities. 


Wide Experience 


In the past 16 years we have bought and sold 78 
separate pieces of Drainage and Irrigation Bonds. 
This book names them all. No investor has lost a 
dollar through default in interest or principal. 

We are very large purchasers of Reclamation 
Bonds, so we are naturally in touch with every phase 
of this subject. 

Our wide experience and accurate knowledge make 
our book of decided interest. And every investor 
owes to himself a knowledge of these facts. Cut out 
this coupon as a reminder to ask us to mail this book. 


Sroulridge l Niwereo: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Also New York, Boston and San Francisco 


Please mail me your ‘‘ Text-Book on 6% Rec- 
lamation Bonds.” 
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These Title Bonds represent pro 
rata ownership in this centrally 
located business property in 


ncluding both the lot (6480 square feet) and the building, a reinforced concrete ‘‘Class A” 
mercantile structure now in course of construction and of which the above is a perspective, 
this issue being limited to the —_ cost | the paoperty, aad me - one $275,000. ‘. 

pro is clear ebt and is m secure to the 
Unincumbered—ponahoi by a duly recorded Deed of Trust, which 
fully protects their rights and provides that no mo 
be placed on the propert Lome by the ——— - 4 ~ Company. 4 ae 
e Company’s capital stock, $100,000, is paid up and stands 
Guarantee—ehind the 6 guarant chain 


that we have selected a pr 
Rede tion Itiple. C ttached ble 

$100, or any multiple. Coupons attac ya uar- 
Denominations—fes\j, dividends accruing from date of investment. © 


right to sel 


Our Real Estate Title Bonds Guarantee 


% prusl/p 


Of All Excess Profits 





SEATTLE 








or other incumbrance can ever 


the 6% guarantee. 


The Company’s so/e profit is one-half of the earnings and profits in 
Our Profit— excess of the 6% guaranteed, which fact is an assurance to Seeeaters 
operty that will earn more than the guaranteed six per cent, 


hen the preety is sold the bonds are redeemed, aud sole 
is reserved to the bondholders. 


SEATTLE—A WONDER fii: tothe snes ae as 


States. Other statistics correspond. 


Invest In These Bonds Your principal will be absolutely safe, your income certain, and both will con- 


—tinually increase. Within another decade this city wi// doudle in 


ulation ; 


our plan enables you to share in both the increased rentals and enhancement in value of the property certain to result in conse- 
quence of this increase in population. Send your order now, putting your money at work without delay. Write for Folder “F.” 


AMERICAN CITIES REALTY CORPORATION, 312-318 Leary Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 299 
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Money Commands 
Respect 


oe mill will never grind 
with the water that is 
passed.”’ The money you 
spend is gone. The money 
you save is the reserve power 
to help you on to greater 
things or to keep you from 
misfortune. 

Are you close-fisted—do you 
save money naturally or does 
it run through your fingers? 

We have a pian that helps 
you save. We do not take 
your money to speculate with 
it. We make our fees by lend- 
ing our own money on mort- 
gage to New York City prop- 
erty owners. We sell you 
these mortgages and so get 
back our money to lend again. 


The mortgages are all first mortgages, the 
best in the world and both title and payment 
of principal and interest are guaranteed. 
You can buy the mortgages themselves or 
guaranteed mortgage certificates based on 
the mortgages in amounts of $200, $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000. 

These certificates have all the advantages 
of the guaranteed mortgages. The payment 
of the principal and interest is guaranteed 
absolutely by the Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company with its Capital and Surplus 
of $7,500,000. We stake our own reputation 
on the satisfactory character of these mort- 
gage certificates, Our capital and surplus 
amount to $14,000,000. 

How you can buy the $200 certificates on 
the instalment plan at $10 per month is told 
in our booklet— The Safe Way to Save. 


Send postal or coupon below for it. 


TLE GUARANTEE 
ND TRUST C9 


176 Broadway, New York ‘ 


Please send “The Safe Way to Save,” ad- 
vertised in Success Magazine, to 


eeese ete eee ee eee ee eee eee Tere 


eee Pere eee re eee 


175 Remsen St., Brooklyn, 350 Fulton St., Jamaica 











Thousands of careful inves- 
tors in every State of the 


FOR (7 YEAR 


nion have entrusted their savings accounts to our care. 

r funds have been safeguarded by selected mort- 

ages on New York and Suburban Real Estate. Our 

mpany has increased in strength each year and during 
s time our patrons have never earned less than 


Sums from $25 to $3,000 may be deposited or with- 
rawn on any date. Earnings begin at once and 

dited for full time. Conducted under New York 
Banking Dept. Supervision, Our record is 

en to public examination in their files. 

Assetsover - $2,000,000 

Surplus and Profits, 150,000 

te for booklet giving full particulars 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

8 Times Bidg. 42d Street and B’way, New York 








J), ATTCECODRORTOARES 


Secured by improved income-bearing business and residence roperty 
in this substantial and rapidly teen odie ont 
forwarded ee tor beckics age 


JOSEPH EB. THOMAS & CO., Inc. 
| 109 Cherry Street, Seattle, Washington 








IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


illnesses by this reserve surplus, stored-up vital power, 
while those who lack it, those who have dissipated it in 
abnormal living and excesses, often lose their lives, even 
in much less severe illnesses. 

Great business men accomplish marvels with their 
reserves. Many of them work but a few hours a day, but 
they have such tremendous physical reserves and so much 
stored-up mental energy that they are able to accomplish 
wonders in a short time, because of their ability to work 
with great intensity and powerful concentration. 

People who keep their physical and mental surplus 
drawn down very low by working a great many hours and 
almost never taking vacations, who do not fill their reserve 
reservoir by frequent vacations and by a lot of recreation 
and play, do not work with anything like the fresh- 
ness and mental vigor of those who work less hours and 
constantly accumulate great reserve power. 

There comes into every life worth while a time when 
success will turn upon the reserve power. It is then a 
question of how long your stored-up energy will enable 
you to hold out. ‘There will often arise emergencies when 
your success will depend upon how much fight there is in 


ou. 

Within the last few years several buildings have either 
fallen down or had to be taken down, because the owner 
tried to build one or more stories on the top of an old 
building which did not have a sufficient foundation to 
carry the new structure. 

Similar experiences are constantly happening to men 
who, in youth, thought they would not require very much 
of a structure for the conducting of life's business, and 
then did not lay much of a foundation in their education 
and early training. But later in life, when their business 
grew and they tried to build another story or two, they 
found their foundations would not stand it, and the life 
structure fell with a crash. ‘They did not have sufficient 
education to keep track of their accounting department. 
‘Their bookkeepers, cashiers, took advantage of their igno- 
rance. They did not have sufficient technical training to 
keep up with the growth of their manufacturing interests, 
and they went to the wall. It is the emergency that tests 
the preparation. 

On every hand we see young men and young women 
Starting out in life without being flanked and buttressed 
on every side with great reserves—preparation, education, 
training—and they are constantly failing. Like a weak 
bank there is nothing back of them, nothing behind them 
to protect them in an emergency, to enable them to meet 
an unusual run, an unexpected demand. The great secret 
of success is in being ready for the unexpected. 

Many years of every life that is worth while were 
employed in storing up power which is never used except 
in emergencies. 

A man must be able to answer the unexpected questions 
and solve problems that are not in the text-books. It is 
the emergency, the unexpected crisis, that tests a man’s 
caliber. The man who is not only ready when he hears 
the bugle call, but through years of fine training and infi- 
nite painstaking has stored up a great surplus power that 
will enable him to meet any emergency, is the man who 
will come off victorious in the great life-battle. 

Most‘of the training of horses for speed is done for the 
last few seconds. ‘There are plenty of horses that can 
come up to this point with comparative ease, but it is the 
last few seconds that test the reserve of training, of spirits 
and of blood. 

Many a man is drawing a meager salary to-day because 
he did not think it worth while to fit himself for something 
better. He was not willing to pay the price for the skill 
and training which would advance him to a first-class 
position. He never thought it worth while to spend spare 
time to improve himself or make good the deficiencies of 
early education. He followed routine and never tried to 
find a better way of doing things. And now his mea- 
ger salary, slipshod appearance and doleful outlook on 
life tell the story of a ‘‘don't-think-it-worth-while '’ young 
man. 

Everywhere we see men in middle life, with splendid 
ability, filling very ordinary positions, cramped, handi- 
capped, kept back by lack of early training. We see 
them stumbling over figures because they skipped the 
hard problems at school. We see them failing to get 
promotions because they didn’t think it worth while to 
prepare for the higher place, whilé others, with much 
less ability but better prepared, get promoted over their 
heads. 

How many bookkeepers there are, and people doing 
other clerical work, who can not advance just because 
they were not willing to pay the price for their advance- 
ment by a thorough preparation. They do not write a 
good hand because they hated the drudgery of practising 
handwriting. It is so disagreeable to them that they 
prefer to remain where they are, in poor or mediocre 
positions. 

In other words, a great many people prefer to slide 
along the line of least resistance, to get along just as easily 
as they can, to paying the price in preparation for some- 
thing better. They are not willing to prepare themselves 
for a wider, larger place. They know that their educa- 
tion is deficient, that they lack special training; and they 
know that they could manage, somehow, to repair their 
deficiencies but they lack the energy to do so. They 
prefer to slide along in an easy-going way, with the least 
trouble possible to themselves. 

How many wrecks, how many incomplete and wretched 
lives we see everywhere because people did not think it 
worth while to prepare for much of a career! They 
thought they would get just a little education to help 
them along; just enough for practical use. They did not 
think it worth while to dig down deep and lay broad 
foundations. ‘They did not see life as a whole. 

The reason why the lives of so many people are mean 
and stingy and juiceless is because they put so little into 
them, they make such a meager preparation in education, 
in culture, in training, in thinking. Their harvest is 
small because they sow so little and such inferior seed. 

If the youth expects a rich, golden harvest, he must 
prepare the soil, he must do some good sowing in the 
seedtime. 

You can not take out of your life what you have not 
put into it, any more than you can draw out of a bank 
what you have not deposited. 











Success Magazine 
Meet the 
Higher Cost 


6% 
O 
of Living 


—by increasing your income. Make your 
savings earn 6%. -_ Youcan do it—safely and 
surely—by investing in the 6% Gold Bonds 
of the American Real Estate Company; and 
your savings will be protected by the most 
stable security in the world—New York 
real estate. 


The best proof that the Bonds of this Com- 
pany can pay 6f is that oo have paid & for more 
than 22 years, during which period the business 
of the Company has grown from its original 
capitalization of $100,000 to Assets of over 
$15,500,000, with Surplus of over $1,750,000. Issued 
in these two forms: 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or morea year. 


The fullest information, including map of 
New York City showing location of properties, 
free on request. 


American Real (state Company 
Capital and Surplus, $1,851,154.38 
Founded 1888 Assets, $15,536, 199.47 


Room 518, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 




















Three important things 
this Company offers you: 


1—A Liberal Interest Rate. 
2—Absolute Security. 
3—Your Money on Demand at 
any time. 


It would be hard to find a more nearly ideal investment for idle 
=— or savings. 


You can open an account at any time—withdraw at any time, 
without notice— 


Aud your anoney earns 5 interest for every day it is in our hands. 
this has been in business for 14 years. It is strong, 


conservative, ably managed. 
Write to-day for the Booklet—you will be interested. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
Baltimore, Md 


1042 Calvert Building, 








6” Your surplus money can be made 6” 


to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY: BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 

Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 

on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate. 

50.00 Shares wit drawable on demand with interest to 

date, Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 

P, M. JACK , Pres., Birmingham, "ala. 
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one at me for bar oemnetinns 
American % roug ou 
Course, tanght = law educators of na- 
Institute of tional ‘reputation—the highest grade 
Le home study law-course in the worl 
w bound lectures, 300 prety thousands of 
E ll ges of selected cases, quizes on each 
nroliment esson. Includes finest reference law 
library published. Institute established 
Dept. J by by the American I Law Book Company, 
over Spec 
60 Wall St. > enking, Business and ( and Criminal Law, 
e rite for pros 
New York a sco at a 





Making the Man 


To boss and not be bossed is your desire. Here is a fulfill- 
ment! MAKING THE MAN WHO GAN is a sure 
fattener of the bank account and pay envelope. NAUTILUS 
deals with health, success, and personal development—practi- 
cal subjects connected with daily livin Send 10c. for 
NAUTILUS 3 months’ trial and the book tres; or send $1.00 
for NAUTILUS 18 months and the book free. 

ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 64, Holyoke, Mass- 


ERTIFIED PUBLIC 





ya Gt G7 OU Ss Sis 8 


0 The only professions in which the demand exceeds the suri'y- 





We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; individus! 
instruction. Courses embrace Theor ‘4 f Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Cost hoc. 
and B actice. Write for Booklet ¢ 
7 teh oe BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 
7-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
Senskienee ACCOUNTANCY Scnoo. OF THE WORLD. 





SEE PAGE 299 
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for May, 1910 


Her Polar Star 


[Continued from page 318] 


for the poor, unknown creature—but at least the end 
had come for her—and me. When he wheeled around 
again | ducked my head instinctively as for some sort of 
frigid bomb explosion, but oh, no; not at all! 

“Why do you say that Isabella has n’t everything ?”’ 
he asked suavely. ‘‘I don’t miss anything—but me, 
and that will soon be remedied.” 

‘“Do you say that?” | breathed at him. 

‘*Of course. Ask her to sup with us to-night.” 

| turned away, ashamed of him. 

Toward the end of the play, however, I had gripped 
myself again. 1 would fib on and on and on, but as 
for asking Isabella out to supper, that I could n’t do. 
Isabella was very careful of her hours; indeed I more 
than intimated that she would be so sad to learn that 
one whom she respected would suggest a supper to 
her—a late supper. 

James Averill was terribly perturbed; he saw the 
millions slipping from him. He exclaimed, “ this game 
must end!” and held the curtain of the last act while he, 
himself, wrote a long note begging for the honor of her 
company at luncheon the next day, with Miss Jeanne 
Hurlburt also. He gave it to me as he rushed upon the 
stage, begging me to send it to her. 1 struggled with 
my better self, and then | buried it, unread, although 
the envelope was flapping, beneath a thousand gar- 
ments at the bottom of my trunk. | didn’t dare destroy 
it; | wouldn’t read it. Oh, how! told myself | loathed 
him while we were getting married all through that act! 
He, himself, searched my face as | came on, then set his 
lips as though he felt my scorn. 

That night | looked from the window of my hotel 
and saw the glowing colors of an all-night drug store. 
There was blue stationery in the window; a vivid, 
horrid blue. | slipped silently down the corridor, past the 
stately suite of my once Polar Star whom | had thawed 
for some fictitious person, and bought a box of that 
blue paper. A big clock boomed that it was three 
when 1 fell into bed, but a letter had been written in a 
marvelous hand, unlike my own, regretting that the 
illness of the poor scribe’s brother Ferdinando, in far-off 
South America, would take his Isabella on the morning 
train. It was addressed to Averill and at high noon | 
took it to a messenger office and watched the boy come 
back with it. 

I imagined | could hear the tearing of the envelope 
as | walked the narrow confines of my room. What 
could happen now? Would I get my two weeks’ no- 
tice? Would he give credence to the contents of the 
letter, and if he did, oh, would he care? Surely he 
wouldn’t. The two weeks’ notice was somehow a 
mere pin-point to his caring. 

| walked about some more and then there came a fateful 
knock at my door. | couldn’t answer it. With my 
hands pressed to my noisy heart | flattened myself 
against the farthest wall, staring at the resounding 
panels. After a minute I heard a swishing sound, and 
underneath my door an envelope was thrust; a blue 
envelope; a horrid, vivid blue like mine, addressed 
to me in the firm characters of my once Polar Star. 

And so I was outwitted! I grew very quiet in my 
heart. I picked up the letter, breaking the seal with a 
calm thumb. Then I turned faint and thought it must 
be for Isabella, after all; but no, it was addressed to 
me. Then | waxed very warm and happy. Yes, and 
surprised, though I could not have gone on living had 
there been inside the envelope anything but: 

“The letter which | wrote last night to Isabella was 
to say | loved you and that I wished to marry you. 
I might have known that you would not have read it, 
but | know nothing. I’m a stage lover, in terror of 
real women in real life. 1 don’t dare look them in the 
face. 1 didn’t know you were a soft, charming little 
thing that should be sheltered until | found you on 


‘that windy platform telling that delicious fib. 1 had 


to go on playing Isabella with you that I might be close 
to you when it was light. But in the dark I’ve shel- 
tered you. In the play and in the dark | fear no 
woman! Do you suppose it was a workman that 
guided you across the stage each night after you cried 
aloud that | was ‘‘a cruel pig of an icicle?” And from 
my window I saw you after midnight go into the drug 
store. You out on the streets alone! 1 followed, with 
discretion, and made a similar purchase. But | can’t play 
Isabella with you any more. Give me the right to go 
with you more boldly! Give me the right to love you! 
Fix a way in your agile brain for me to meet you in the 
hotel parlor (poor, homeless strollers) and let me tell 
you this. Wigwag down the corridor, for 1 am at my 
door, if there is any chance for me. 
“Your blundering 


James.” 
} 
Every-day Latin 


“Tue first class in Latin will please come to order,” 
announced the teacher. ‘‘Tommy, will you 
please construe the word ‘ restaurant’ ?” 
“Res: things; taurus: a bull,” responded Tommy; 
“bully things.”—J. L. Frencu. 


| wigwagged! 
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he THIS FAMOUS TEST OF 


POMPEI 


remus  . MASSAGE CREAM omg sen 


HAS CONVINCED 
MILLIONS 












NOW LET IT 
CONVINCE YOU 


Pompeian Massage Cream makes people good-looking by complete 
facial cleanliness, but you can make ¢he ¢est on your hand and see the 
result. We say that soap and water will take of the dirt, but won't 
take out the dirt. And it is the dirt ¢ha¢ zs zn—not the dirt that is 
on—that makes the skin muddy and sallow; that keeps the rosy blood 
from the circulation it seeks. 


H ere is the Test: Wash your hands thoroughly in warm water and with le 


© the best obtainable soap. Get your hands just as clean / 
as old-time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream on the back of the > 
hand as in the above illustration; rub it gently, but firmly. It is quickly absorbed, and é 
a minute’s more massage will bring it out of;the pores, together with the dirt which » 


has accumulated there. The darkened, dirt-laden cream that comes from the pores +” 
















F . ow 
will astonish you. Ly, ie 

Try this simple hand test. If it does not convince you of the merit of Pompeian, and its neces-§ < Mtg. Co. 
sity as a complete cleanser for the face-pores, we have’nothing more to say. Askin“ Pompeian 40 Prospect St. 
clean ’’ means a clear, fresh complexion. 


SEND FOR A TRIAL JAR $/Sentlemen— 


Pe 
"7 Please send me 
with which to try out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing and skin- f/, 2 
A 


- steer special trial jar of 
improving qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. Send 6 cts. in silver or Pompeian Massage 







stamps (only U.S. stamps accepted). If your dealer doesn’t keep it, we'll f/ Cream. 
send a 50-cent, 75-cent or $1.00 jar, postpaid, on receipt of price. y 
Sold by 50,000 Dealers. 50c., 75c. and $1.00 ” | Sera 





THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 40 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Library Slips Saved (one in every pack- 
age) means Magazines and Books earned, 


Address 











I Was in the 
Refrigerator 
Business When 

Lincoln Was 
President 


And her: is the perfect result of my forty years’ planning 
and experimenting— 


THE LEONARD 
CLEANABLE REFRIGERATORS 


So far as I know—and I have known refrigerators all my 
life—a better one could not be made. I'll tell you why: 
First, it is absolutely sanitary. Lined with genuine enc agree 
enamel—pure white ; indestructible—as easily kept fresh and 
clean as your china dishes. 
Second, for its economy. Because of a special polar felt insula 
tion, it saves half on — ice bills. 
Then, a constant circulation of dry, 
cool air makes your food keep longer. 
Third, it bas the only perfect water 
cooler. 





which cleans and disinfects 


at the same time. 


Outside, the Leonard Cleanabie is ¢ 
as beautifully finished as your piano. 


Free Book for Housekeepers 
All about refrigerators, the care of 
foods, and other 1 hold info: 
It means many a dollar saved on ex- - 
penses. Write for catalog and free sam- 
ple of porcelain lining. 
If your dealer does not sell Leonard 
Cleanables, write to m I'll ship you 


Soap is the health soap of the 
hands. It prevents the rough- 
ening of the cuticle and 
keeps women’s hands 

soft and smooth 

for handling 


No. 4 LEONARD CLEANABLE ° 
one direct from the factory. YourMON€Y Re yRiGkRATOR. Size 38x21 YOUR GROCERS embroidery 
No matter what kind of refrigerator 46 inches 5 — BONS ; be silks, 
you use, you need my book real poi im quam. 
" 5 Price $33.00, freight paid P etc. 
J as far as Mississi | 
C. H. LEONARD, Pres. and Ohio Rivers. with 








GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. [Conard Forcelain Wore 








i?) 


ooler, extra. Fifty 
187 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. other styles and prices. 
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Lather’s 
The 
Thing 


Johnson’s 


Shaving Cream Soap 


ls not to be compared with alkali 
shaving soaps in either cake, stick or 
powdered forms. It is made of pure 
ingredients from nature's own unadul- 
terated lather-making products, and is a 
condensed property that instantly brushes 
into a rich, creamy, lasting lather. 
Softens the Hardest Beard. 
Soothes the Tenderest Skin. 
EVERY 
DRUGGIST 
SELLS IT 








A FULL SIZE TUBE— 
150 SHAVES—25 CENTS 


A Gwenty Shave Trial Tube 
Sent by Us for 2 cents 














ONE TRIAL 
IS CONVINCING 


ohne Geni 


Dept. 9C, New Brunswick, N. J. 
































MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
mess, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 

irritations. The most 
comforting and heal- 
ing of all toilet 














Mennen’s 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne- 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 
It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordinary toilet 
powders. Dealers make a larger profit 
by selling substitutes. Insist on Mennen’s. 
= Box for 2c Stamp 


Gerhard M Co., Newark. N. J. 













































The Home-Coming of Katie Devlin 


Brady, ever since | can remember. You were always 
more to me than my own mother, so you were. I'd 
been different if you had been my own mother. I’ve 
thought of it often, arid, oh, if anything does happen 
to me, I want to go with your arm around me just as 
it is now, Mother Bra it won’t be so hard then— 
it ll be easier. Promise The, won’t you?” 

“It’ll be-as- ye sav, Katie, never fear. There, lie 
back and rest now—ye've talked over much already. 
Ye must get some sleep now.” 

Katie slept until Danny came home, earlier than 
usual, dirty and grimy from the mine, and with anxiety 
eloquent in his eyes. His mother told him the truth in 
her own way, as she knew he wanted it, and then re- 
tired while he washed himself, in gloomy silence, in a 
big tub by the kitchen stove. 

By six o'clock no word had come from Mrs. Devlin 
other than inquiry about Katie, and to make sure, the 
Widow Brady sent Danny over to the boarding-house 
to get the news. He returned with Mrs. Devlin her- 
self, as he had been instructed to do if she had not 
informed her husband of Katie’s arrival. 

Jim Devlin was sitting reading in what was called the 
sitting-room of his boarding-house when the Widow 
Brady walked in on him. She came through the reat 
entrance, and when she saw that he was alone shé 
closed the door that led to the long wide porch where 
the boarders were ‘‘ talking shop” after. they had eaten 
supper. 

Old man Devlin—he was yet in his fifties—looked 
up in surprise and was about to speak when the widow 
held up her hand and stopped him. She did not want 
to parley; she had made up her mind, on the way over, 
what to say and how she would say it, 

“‘ Jim Devlin,” she began, ‘‘l came over to tell ye 
that yer daughter Katie is at my house; don’t jump—sit 
still. Yes, she’s there. She came last night an’ she’s 
a sick woman. She’s going to have a young wan, an’ 
it ll be a question whether she lives or the baby does. 
D’ ye know what that manes, Jim Devlin? I know ye 
do. Well, I’m overhere to tell ye. Yer wife, Maggie, 
knows, but she could n’t bring herself to tell ye, so I’ve 
done it meself.” 

Devlin turned in his chair and looked out toward the 
kitchen, as if about to call his wife. 

**Oh, she’s not there,” said the widow. ‘‘She’s 
over at my house where she ought to be—where you 
ought to be, too. Are ye goin’ ?” 

“*No, I’m not,” said Devlin, his eyes blazing, the 
muscles of his face twitching and the shaggy chin whis- 
kers bristling. ‘‘She’s made her bed, now let her lie 
init. She’s no daughter of mine.” 

The Widow Brady came close tohim. She leaned oné 
hand on the table beside which he sat, to steady herself. 
She looked down into his eyes until he turned them 
aside, but his face abated not a jot of its stubborn passiun. 

When the widow spoke again it was in a different 
tone; her voice had lost its defiance and aggressiveness. 
A softness had entered into it; it was subdued, search- 
ing, and yet passionate. 

“* That ’s ar ould sayin’, that about wan makin’ wan’s 
own bed, but listen to me, Jim Devlin. I’ve got 
something to say to ye. Look atme. Ye know me— 
ye’ve known me for years an’ ye know me for what | 
am—a dacint, hard-workin’ woman who’s raised her 
own family in dacincy an’ the fear of God. It’s true 
I've only wan left, but they were all as dacint as he is— 
an’ ye would have liked him for a son-in-law at wan 
time. 

‘IT say ye know me, Jim Devlin, an’ nayther ye nor 
anybody else ever heard a bad word about me, for all 
the foul mouths some people do be havin’—God for- 
give them! But for all that, ye don’t know wan thing 
about me, an’ I’m going to tell it to ye in the hope 
that the hearin’ of it will put some heart into ye for yer 
own flesh and blood—no, ye’ve got to listen to me. 

“Well, then, ye don’t know I was like your Katie 
wanst—only | didn’t run away with no man. It hap- 
pened in the ould country, before ever ye knowed me 
or mine. I was young then an’ | loved the man who 
was the father of my first-born, even though he never 
married me for a whole year after Mickey came. Yes, 
Mickey was his name, an’ the foine bye he was, too— 
there’s no better. Danny’s a foine bye, too, and I 
wouldn’t be disloyal to him, but he’s nothin’ like 
Mickey was. An’ | lost him as I lost all the others—in 
the mines underground—all except Danny, the only 
wan that’s spared to me. 

“| was like Katie in them young days, like her in 
more ways than wan, an’ |’d ‘ve gone down to hell 
with the world mockin’ me, if | hadn’t had an ould 
mother—God rest her soul!—wise out of her time, who 
stood by me an’ nursed me an’ trated me as if I had 
stood at the altar before the priest an’ been married 
with the banns, like all the other young people. 

“*That’s what saved me, Jim Devlin, an’ I never for- 
got the lesson. It gave me strength to find the right 
path, an’ after Dan Brady married me fair an’ square 
there was nothin’ to turn me away. True it is he left 
me—that was after Danny came—for some reason of 
his own, an’ where he is now | don’t know, but that’s 
nayther here nor there. Only | know he’s alive yet 
an’ it’s a widdy | am only in name. The good Lord 
won't let him go without me seein’ him again, 
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‘*But what I want to ask you, Jim Devlin, is if ye’re 
goin’ to stand by yer daughter, as my mother stood 
by hers? Are ye goin’ to help her or are ye goin’ to 
let her die without a kindly word or a look from ye?” 

She paused, almost breathless, so excited had she 
become. 

There was a short silence before Devlin spoke. His 
head was turned away and it was plain by the set of 
his neck he was having a struggle with himself. But 
whatever it was that decided him, the old, evil, stub- 
born spirit prevailed and he leaped to his feet with an 
oath. 

‘“No, by God, I won’t!” he cried. ‘‘She can help 
herself now, for she’s only herself to blame.” 

‘Don’t say that, Jim, for the love of God!” pleaded 
the Widow Brady. ‘‘ Ye have yer chance now to show 
us what—” 

““1’ll’ show ye nothin’ that ye want, Widow Brady, 
an’ if ye don’t like it ye can go as fast as ye like an’ 
tell that blatherin’ wife of mine to come home where 
she belongs! ” 

‘“Now, may God forgive ye for them words, Jim 
Devlin, for | can’t,” said the Widow Brady, as she 
gathered her shawl around her and passed through the 
door. ‘ Ye’ll rue the day ye said them, mark me, an’ 
that time ’s not far off, 1’m thinkin’.” 

There was no sleep for those in the Brady shack that 
night. In the widow’s room Katie Devlin fought the 
fight of pain and life and death with the odds against 
her. Backward and forward, around and about the 
bedside moved the doctor and the Widow Brady, with 
Mrs. Devlin hovering helplessly on the outskirts and 
Danny walking up and down outside, taking poor con- 
solation from the stars, until the tardy dawn paled them 
into invisibility. 

The miners passing on their way to work gazed cu- 
riously at Danny parading in front of his house with 
no pit clothes on yet. They nodded, and wondered if 
he was laid off for the day or was going on night-shift. 

The whistle had blown at the mine, the signal for 
beginning work, before the Widow Brady emerged 
from the cottage and came down the steps to where 
Danny stood. His eyes searched her face for news. 

‘It’s come,” she whispered. ‘‘It’s a girl. Danny, 
dear, don’t take it too hard, son, but I’ve got to 
tell ye—she can’t stay long—it’s been too much for 
her, God help her. Such a time we’ve had! But it’s 
not for that alone that I come out. Danny, | want 
you to go after Jim Devlin and bring him here. Tell 
him he’s got to come. He was stubborn an’ vexed 
last night, but he’s had time to sleep on it. We'll 
give him another chance. Besides, she wants to see 
him, though he doesn’t deserve it. Run, Danny; tell 
him if he wants to see her live hell have to run, too.” 

But Danny was already away, and his mother turned 
back into the house. 

And Danny brought Jim Devlin—not as fast, per- 
haps, as he might have, for the father still had stub- 
born feet, but they moved faster the nearer they drew 
to the Brady cottage. What it was that Danny said, 
if he said anything more than his mother had told him 
to say, or whether it was because of Danny’s coming 
for him, or just because the bitter spirit in the father 
had broken at last, no one ever knew, but it was 
enough that Jim Devlin was coming to see his daughter 
Katie, and coming in his pit clothes, for he had already 
started to work. 

As he reached the flight of steps that led to the 
Brady cottage and his eyes saw the door beyond which 
his daughter lay, he paused as if to argue the matter 
with himself again. But he didn’t stop long, for 
Danny's face was at his shoulder and Danny’s hand 
was urging him on. 

The door opened as if to welcome him, but it was 
not the Widow Brady that greeted him. It was the 
doctor, hat in hand, a look of finality on his face. 

‘*You’re too jate,” he said slowly, before the father 
could speak. 

‘*Too late!” cried Danny Brady. 

‘*Too late!” cried Jim Devlin, finding his voice. He 
staggered as if to fall. Then he strode into the room. 
It was all clear to him at a glance. The picture re- 
mained distinct and ineffaceable with him forever after. 

Katie Devlin—poor, wayward, warm-blooded Katie 
Devlin—was lying dead, a strained, puzzled and pained 
look on her young face. Her head was on the Widow 
Brady’s breast and one arm was limp around her neck. 
At the foot of the bed sat Jim Devlin’s wife, holding 
something very tiny and frail looking in her arms—just 
a wisp of life it seemed to be—and over it her head 
drooped sorrowfully. 

Jim Devlin flung himself on his knees beside the bed 
and took the small, fast-chilling hand of his dead 
daughter in his own. 

“I’m too late,” he moaned as he buried his head 
in the bedcovers. ‘“‘ My Katie, my little Katie!” 

‘Aye, it’s too late!’ repeated the Widow Brady, as 
she released herself from the dead girl’s embrace and 
laid the dark head gently back on the pillow. ‘‘It do 
be terrible the price some men ask to pay to learna 
bitter lesson.” And, wiping her tears away with her 
apron, she went over to where her son Danny stood 
and put her arms around his neck and kissed his dry 
and bloodless lips. 
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grand opera singer, for his necromancy he achieves with 
gids and assistants comparable to those of the great 
actor. The great actor was assisted by the illusions of 
scenery, lights and costumes. The same accessories are 
employed by the singers in opera. It is more particu- 
larly to the magician of the concert stage that I refer. 
This giant of music furnishes the. most difficult prob- 
lem of all. His feats of wizardry are nothing less than 
astounding, for the reason that his tremendous effects 
are achieved alone, single-handed, unassisted. By the 
sole power of his own overmastering personality he is 
able to seize upon three thousand human beings, hold 
them breathless, speechless, motionless, hanging upon 
his slightest sound; sway them as a field of wheat is 
swayed by a rushing storm, overwhelm them with a 
heaving tumult as the bosom of the sea is stricken by 
a hurricane. He is able to wake at will a psychic 
storm of emotion that stirs within them depths of 
feeling hitherto unsuspected even by themselves, until, 
wet-eyed, exhausted, shaken, they go from his pres- 
ence into a strange world—a world that has been glori- 
fied by the power of the white magic of the master 
magician. 

Now what is the secret of this amazing power ?—a 
power that has been felt in greater or less degree by 
every one who has heard the violin playing of Ysaye, 
the Belgian; the piano playing of Paderewski, the sun- 
ny-haired Pole; the singing of Nellie Melba, the Aus- 
tralian. It is certainly not to be accounted for merely 
by excellence of technique in instrumental or vocal 
musicians, or by surpassing quality of voice in singers. 
For the list of these magicians includes the names of 
several singers whose voices are in no way remarkable, 
and a number of players whose mastery of technical 
difficulty is far surpassed by other performers whose 
playing by no means deserves to be described as magic. 
This generation has heard and is still hearing a number 
of soprano concert singers whose voices are of finer 
quality than that of Marcella Sembrich, though none, it 
is true, who better understands the management of her 
voice. And there is at least one concert singer who has 
repeatedly proven his capacity to sway audiences almost 
to the verge of hysteria, who has, practically speaking, 
no voice at all and is proud of the fact. He is Doctor 
Willner, the German baritone. 

The marvel of musical magicians is no new thing. 
Every age, since the birth of music, has been stirred by 
them. 

“ Orpheus, with his lute, made trees 


And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing.” 


All down through the ages these wizards of the ivory 
keyboard, the horsehair bow and the vocal cords 
have executed their various marvels and wrought their 
fine enchantments. Records of their achievements re- 
main in the form of sculpture, folk-lore and the writ- 
ten records of keen but sympathetic observers. Perhaps 
the most notable of all written records of such achieve- 
ments is that which Heinrich Heine, the German poet, 
committed to the black and white of ink and paper re- 
garding the violin playing of the famous Paganini nearly 
a century ago. Paganini was, like Napoleon, a Corsi- 
can, and from beginning to end of his career a man of 
mystery. In these materialistic days we should have 
scoffed at all the obscurity which enshrouded his his- 
tory and accused him of employing a highly ingenious 
press agent. Yet the records of his time preserve the 
fact that so sinister was the man’s mien, so obscure his 
origin, so enveloped in mystery his appearances and 
disappearances, and so amazing the effect of his play- 
ing, that it was soberly published and widely believed 
that he had sold his soul to the devil and that the 
price he received from Beelzebub was the ability to 
sway the hearts and souls of men with his violin as 
they had never been swayed before. It is indeed an 
extraordinary picture which Heine painted of the vio- 
linist’s personal appearance. 

“It was indeed Paganini himself,” runs the poet’s 
account, ‘‘ whom I then saw for the first time. He 
wore a dark-gray overcoat which reached to his feet 
and made his figure seem very tall. His long black 
hair fell in neglected curls on his shoulders and formed 
a dark frame around the pale, cadaverous face, on 
which sorrow, genius and hell had engraved their inde- 
structible lines. . . . But if Paganini seemed mysteri- 
ous and strange enough when | saw him walking in 
bright midday under the green trees of the Hambourg 
Jungfernstieg, how his awful, bizarre appearance star- 
tled me at the concert in the evening! . . . At last a 
dark figure, which seemed to have risen from the un- 
derworld, appeared upon the stage. It was Paganini 
in his black costume—the black dress coat and the 
black waistcoat of a horrible cut, such as is perhaps 
prescribed by infernal etiquette at the court of Proser- 
pina, the black trousers anxiously hanging around the 
thin legs. The long arms appeared to grow still longer 
as, holding the violin in one hand and the bow in the 
other, he almost touched the ground with them while 
displaying to the public his unprecedented obeisances. 
In the angular curves of his body there was a horri- 
ble woodenness, and also something so absurdly animal- 
like, that during these bows one could not help feeling 
a strange desire to laugh; but his face, which appeared 
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still more cadaverously pale in the glare of the orches- 
tra lights, “had “about it something imploring, so 
simply humble, that a sorrowful, Passion. lapuneiia 
one’s desire to laugh. “But all Ah ughts were at 
once stilled when the wonderft laced his violin 
underhis chin and a i: tor 
. The poet goes on to the almost ineffable 


ivisions which the playin sican conjured up. 
For .examplé: ‘‘ The 4 nee y~ developed itself, 
“‘majestical y billowing’and* swelling jlike ar organ cho- 


rale‘in a cathedral, and: everything around, stretching 
Yarger and: higher, had extended into’a colossal space 
which_not,the bodily eye,, but “only the eye.of the 
spirit,“could seize. In the midst of this space hovered 
a shining’ sphere upon which, gigantic and. sublimely 
haughty, stood a man who played the violin. Was 
that sphere the sun? | do not know. But in the 
man’s features | recognized Paganini, only ideally 
lovely, divinely glorious, with a reconciling smile. His 
body was in the bloom of powerful manhood, a bright 
blue garment enclosed his noble limbs, his shoulders 
were covered with gleaming locks of black hair; and 
as he stood there, sure and secure, a sublime divinity, 
and played the violin, it seemed as if the whole creation 
obeyed his melodies. ... A holy, ineffable ardor 
dwelt in those sounds, which often trembled, scarce 
audibly, in mysterious whispers on the water, then 
swelled out again with a shuddering sweetness, like a 
bugle’s notes heard by moonlight, and then finally 
poured forth in unrestrained jubilee, as if a thousand 
bards had struck their harps and raised their voices in 
a song of victory.” 

It is to be remembered, of course, that these are the 
impressions produced by a magician upon the mind of 
an immortal poet, and that they are by him put into 
the mouth of an imaginary youth who was supposed 
to be trying to soothe and occupy the last days of a 
friend stricken with consumption. But, making all 
allowances, it is clear, both from Heine’s account and 
from a variety of records, that the violin playing of 
Paganini produced upon his contemporaries so profound 
an emotional impression that it was not strange that 
the unenlightened declared him a magician whose 
wonders were so marvelous that they could have been 
accomplished only with the assistance and connivance 
of Satan himself. 

It is true that this is not a demonstrative nation, nor 
a demonstrative generation. Yet there are many men 
and women still living whose memories run back to 
the days when Jenny Lind, the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale,” 
was the idol of the hour; who can remember the furore 
that her singing aroused. Perhaps there are still living 
some of the men whose hands took the horse§-fro 1 
her carriage and dragged her in triumph from old Castle 
Garden to the hotel where she lived. At all events, 
they can remember that it was done, and perhaps they 
saw it, even if they did not help to do it. 

We do not take the horses from the carriages of 
prima donnas any more. The prima donnas now ride 
in costly motor-cars, and gasoline can not be removed 
with the same facility as horses. Even if the singers 
still used horses, it is doubtful if we should interfere. 
But, though our ways of showing it are less ingenuous, 
we are still as ardently the slaves of the great magician 
as ever we were. We still greet with keenest interest 
the cabled announcements of the discovery of some 
new wonder-worker in the field of song or instrumental 
music. We thrilled last summer when we were told 
by the veracious newspaper that, in a young man 
named Carasa, Mr. Hammerstein had discovered a new 
Caruso, and when we were disillusioned we were sad. 
But we didn’t blame Mr. Hammerstein or Mr. Carasa. 
We commiserated them both and ourselves no less, and 
we didn’t quite give up hope. There must have been 
a time when Paganini wasn’t Paganini. And we said 
hopefully to ourselves: ‘‘Who knows? Perhaps this 
young Mr. Carasa will yet sell his soul to the devil.” 
Or, if we did not phrase it quite like that, we spoke 
optimistically in some sort. 

No, neither the magicians nor our love of their magic 
is dead. We may be no longer moved either to behave 
like children in our wonder at the wizardry, nor to 
credit old wives’ tales regarding its origin. But we 
still love above all things to fit beneath the old, yet 
ever new spell of the personal mastery of the great 
musicians and, though we are less demonstrative and 
more sophisticated than our forebears, we are by no 
means stodgy or stoical when the enchantment has 
done its work. 

A hard-headed business man went a year or so ago 
to hear Paderewski play. The man is not a musician. 
He spends his days trying to buy cotton when it is low 
and sell it when it is high. This is how he described 
his experience at the piano recital. 

**You know, I’m not easily stirred up and I don’t know 
anything about music. | wouldn’t know whether 
aman was playing the piano extremely well, or just 
fairly well. But | do know that Paderewski played 
one thing that afternoon that stirred me up as | never 
was stirred in my life. 1 don’t remember what it was. 
1 could n’t have told whether he was playing an hour 
or five minutes. All | know is that it stirred up feelings 
within me | had never felt before. Great waves of 
emotion swept over me. I wanted to shout and | 
wanted to cry, and when the last chord was struck | 
found myself on my feet, waving my umbrella and 
shouting like a wild Indian. | went out of that hall as 
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weak as a rag and happier than I’d been in years. J 


can’t account for it. 
Can you?” 

The secret of this white magic is, in fact, baffli 
and mysterious. It is about as difficult to account for 
it as to define genius. In fact, if it were possible to do 
the one, it would be superfluous to bother about the 
other. The most inexplicable thing about it is that it 
takes so many and such various forms. There are no 
two magicians of music alike. The mystery occasion- 
ally inhabits the strangest and most unlikely tenements, 
It almost seems, sometimes, as if it went prowling 
houseless about until it encountered some particularly 
curious and not to be expected dwelling place, and 
remarked to itself: ‘‘I’ll just take up my residence 
here and surprise people.” 

Take, for example, the case of Mischa Elman, the 
young violinist. who’ has been for two years playing 
before American audiences with overwhelming success. 
Elman is a Russian Jew. He is still a boy, not yet out 
of his ’teens. When he makes his appearance before 
a strange audience a little gasp of surprise is almost al- 
ways heard. His is an odd figure, boyish, undersized, 
with short, badly bowed legs, just a “faint suggestion 
of the dwarf hanging intangibly about him, and a round, 
closely cropped, bullet shaped, blond head surmounting 
the narrow, sloping, undeveloped shoulders. 

Smiling pleasantly, he stands waiting quietly with 
his violin and bow in either hand. The conductor 
raises his baton, and the orchestra glides softly into the 
opening bars of the concerto accompaniment. Most 
violinists wear a bored and detached look until the 
moment arrives for them to begin playing. Not so, 
Elman. With the first notes of the orchestra a look 
of sympathy begins to creep over his face. His eyes 
light up and he inclines his head, quite understandingly, 
toward the other players, and when at length he tucks 
his violin beneath his chin and sweeps the bow for the 
first time across the strings, it is not in contempt but 
in sympathetic comprehension of, and in answer to 
what the others have played. And from that moment 
on he listens to what the violin tells him; he yearns 
upon the message of the ’cellos, and what they give 
he takes gladly, gratefully, and incorporates it into his 
own splendid singing. The voice of the clarionets he 
welcomes, too, as if he had been waiting for it all the 
while, nor are his ears deaf to the mellow message of 
the oboes, the flutes and the basses. They all speak 
to him and he to them, and before long he is in the full 
flight of his power, rocking gently back and forth upon 
his toes, picking up, one by one, the various texts that 
his fellow players are announcing and weaving them 
into one mighty, glorious message, ablaze with all the 
colors of the rainbow of sound and shuddering with all 
the beauty of life—fairly quivering with vitality and 
splendor. And when the dazzling fabric is complete, 
in a final burst of titanic power, he fairly hurls it across 
the footlights at his palpitating audience. The flood 
of sound ceases as suddenly as if a granite gate had 
been closed upon it. But its effect goes quivering on. 
It is as if a great wind were rushing over a field of 
naked souls. Is it any wonder that audiences, so 
moved, respond with shouts and yells and waving of 
hats and hankerchiefs, and that many behave as if for 
the moment bereft of their wits? The white magic of 
music hath them in thrall. 

After considering Elman’s technical mastery of the 
violin, which is, to be sure, very great, and his other 
purely musicianly qualities, one must seek still further 
for the explanation of the magical effect his playing 
produces. His conquests over double stopping, fingering 
and bowing and similar technical difficulties may excite 
the admiration of the experts, but these things do not 
greatly move the crowd. It seems in Elman’s case to 
be, after all, the result of an amazing flood of sheer 
animal vitality, a torrent of physical and cerebral vigor 
poured out in a resistless tide through the medium of 
violin music—a radiant stream of rushing power poured 
foaming into the transparent and glowing mold of a 
violin concerto. This conclusion seems to be supported 
by the fact that when Elman plays music of a more 
contemplative and subtle character, he does not achieve 
such profound effects. He is still a master violinist, 
but it is only in the mightier forms of music that he 
stands revealed, one of the few, one of the true 
magicians. 

Ysaye and Fritz Kreisler are both entitled to inclusion 
within the list of modern wizards of the violin; yet 
they are totally different from one another, while 
neither of them remotely resembles the boyish Elman. 
Kreisler is a tall, slender, graceful man, always well- 
groomed, close-cropped and clad in the height of fash- 
ion. Entirely aside from the technical side of his play- 
ing (a matter which is not under consideration at any 
place in this article), perhaps his most extraordinary 
quality is the poignant sweetness of his tone. It is a 
sweetness that at times seems to cut right into the 
very hearts of those who hear him. It is so lovely a 
tone that sometimes it seems as if it could scarcely be 
supported. It has all the melancholy beauty of a gray 
November day, all the gorgeous coloring of autumn 
foliage, and all its sadness as well. Kreisler is at his 
best in the more intimate compositions for the violin— 
compositions that are intended for chamber music. In 
this field he is indeed supreme. His wizardry is not of 
the cyclonic type. Scenes of hysteria seldom follow 
his playing, but its uplift has all the wonder of the 


I’ve tried, but I can’t explain it, 
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spheres circling silently in their cosmic harmony—the 
morning stars singing together. 

Ysaye, like Elman, seems a strange tenement for the 

eat mystery to inhabit. In appearance he is the op- 
posite of the Russian Jewish boy. Tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, ill-dressed in a loosely fitting black suit, he is an 
uncouth spectacle. There is little about his visible 
personality that is prepossessing. His long, black locks 
tumble disheveled about his great, clumsy shoulders, 
quite as Paginini’s are said to have done, and there is 
an oleaginous look about him. 

But all that is forgotten when he begins to play. 
Somewhere within the great, loose-jointed body a giant 
has his dwelling, and when the violin is tucked under 
the heavy chin and the cumbrous arms begin to swing 
the bow, the giant awakes and the language that he 
speaks is elemental. In the broader and heavier fields 
of violin playing Ysaye has no peer. In the Bach con- 
certos, for example, he is supreme. His tone is deeper 
and darker than Kreisler’s. it is a kind of cosmic vel- 
vet. It sounds bottomless pits and soars to.the dizziest 
heights. It booms and wails and snarls and pleads. 
When it is at its best it is as if the air were filled with 
the rush of mighty, unseen wings. His is triumphant 
playing, indeed, and he is the gloomiest, most heart- 
rending magician of them all. 

Paderewski, of course, is the greatest of all the won- 
der-workers who practise their sublime art with the 
assistance of the piano. In his field there is none like 
him. Others there are, perhaps, who as specialists are 
greater in their various lines (no one plays Chopin like 
De Pachmann), but no pianist whom the present gen- 
eration can remember is his equal in all the mysteries 
and difficulties of the ivory keyboard. Nor has any 
musical magician of the modern school ever surpassed 
his exploits in the domination and swaying of vast 
audiences. 

Here, too, it is a triumph of personality, and when 
we seek to analyze that personality we are baffled in 
the end. Tremendous vitality Paderewski certainly has, 
like Elman, yet that is not his secret. Amazing tech- 
nical mastery he surely has, yet that is not his secret. 
Great musical intelligence is his, yet neither is that his 
secret. All of these elements enter into it, yet, when 
all is said and done, | think we shall have to find the 
real explanation in the fact that Paderewski is at bot- 
tom an inspired ‘singer whose voice is the piano. In 
fact, no other pianist is able to extract from his instru- 
ment so sweet and steady and flexible a singing tone 
as this Pole with the aureole of sunny hair, and he 
never forgets to sing, even in the most dazzling flights 
of runs, cadenzas and double octaves. Everything 
that he does, and he does superlatively well all that a 
pianist can do, he subordinates to the song that he is 
trying to sing. Everything is made somehow to con- 
tribute to the lyric. And after all, it is always the song 
that most deeply touches the human heart. Technical 
achievements may dazzle, cyclonic outbursts of sheer 
power may overwhelm, but, in the end it is the singer 
who most deeply stirs and touches the hearts of 
humanity. And Paderewski is the great singer of the 
piano. 

It is not rash to say that no person now alive has ever 
heard the Liszt transcription of Schubert’s deathless 
“Hark! Hark! The Lark!” played as Paderewski 
plays it. The thing is a complicated fabric written 
over in a maze of octaves, and its effect is that of sub- 
lime joy—a triumph of sheer tonal beauty. Or take 
the first movement of the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata.” Here, 
perhaps, Paderewski touches the supreme reaches of the 
pianist’s art—here, as nowhere else, he is the singer 
divinely inspired. 

Perhaps the loveliest magician of them all is Marcella 
Sembrich. At no time could this remarkable singer, a 
countrywoman of Paderewski, have had a voice of the 
very finest quality, and to-day it is not even what 
it has been, for Mme. Sembrich is no longer young. 
Yet no singer ever heard on either the operatic or 
concert stage has displayed a more complete mastery 
of the human voice or a deeper comprehension of the 
art of singing. 

The fact is that Mme. Sembrich, singer though she 
calls herself, is in reality a poet—a poet of the voice. 
“ Poetry,” somebody has said, ‘‘is a criticism of life in 
terms of the emotions.” If Keats was a poet, if Shelley 
was a poet, then surely Mme. Sembrich is a poet; for 
many of her finest efforts produce upon the hearer an 
effect comparable only to the reading of Keats’s ‘‘ Ode 
to a Nightingale ’’—such lines as 

* Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 


Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 


Not that these ethereal effects are the only ones that 
Mme. Sembrich produces. Far from it. Her art is 
many-sided, and she is at home in every field of song, 
but it is here that her singing reaches the topmost 
heights and becomes, in fact, magic—no less. 

No; the days of wizardry are not over. We may be 
4 material people, but there is still hope for the imagi- 
Native side of us while we can thrill at the will of these 
master magicians of music. 
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Uncle Sam in 
Blunderland 


[Continued from page 315) : 
But following the habit that is coming upon us of looki 
into other parts of our books: before accepting totals ag 
final, we glance down column after column, and discover 
under the Interior Department a charge of over $20,000 
for ‘‘Superintendence of the Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds*’ wherein our legislative assemblies meet; of 
more than $75,000 for care and repair of Capitol buildings; 
of about $25,000 more for improving the grounds and 
lighting both buildings and grounds. We find a charge 
of nearly $1,500 for ‘‘ engine-house and Senate and House 
stables."’ And finally we encounter over $2,400,000 
charged directly to construction, furnishing and main- 
taining the office buildings of both House and Senate! 
More than $2,500,000 under the Interior Department 
that probably has to do with Congress, to say nothing of 
the other elements of the so-called legislative! 
Thy? 


y 
The table of it looks this way: 
Legislative Disbursements 


Secretary’s total . $13,745,064.12 
Our total, approx. 16,245,064.12 
Discrepancy . $ 2,500,000.00 


Perhaps we can find the answer in still another depart- 
ment, which, in some respects, is somewhat along the same 
line as this: say, in the Treasurey Department under the 
subhead of Public Buildings. There we have a grand 
total of $12,452,502 given to us, and we presume it is the 
grand total of our expenditures for the structures within 
which we do our business. But again our unrelenting 
suspiciousness, born of the many lapses that we have seen 
up to this point, goes on over the columns and finds that 
things are no better in this than in the case of the. legis- 
lative and the executive. For, so far from being a total 
of our public buildings, it seems to be only a total of the 
buildings which are paid for out of the treasury of the 
‘Treasury Department itself. Away and beyond it, and 
scattered through every aspect of our government we 
find other buildings—those of the House and the Senate 
mentioned above, those in the District of Columbia, those 
at the military posts and reservations, those at the navy- 
yards and docks, $870,000 for an emigrant station at Ellis 
Island, $162,000 on the account of the Judiciary, $46,000 
even for the small bureau of fisheries, and so on. 

The discrepancy between the secretary's total and the 
real total appears incalculable. Besides, nearly every 
department reports repairs to buildings which are really an 
addition the value of those buildings, or at least to their 
cost; and these repairs are not segregated so that we can 
bring them into addition to the total. 

Is such a thing as this the secretary's fault? We can 
not believe it. It could not be any business man's fault. 
Back of it, as back of the other things that we have seen, 
must be something that is beyond the pale of his control. 
Back of it must be something that is akin to that original 
motive which we suspected when we found that our books 
of receipts were made to show, not so much where we 
stand to-day as where we can be led—by new taxes, by 
new favors to ulterior interests—to stand to-morrow. 


We Take Our Public Buildings on Faith 


For a small ‘‘ Public Buildings’’ total—a small total, 
that is, that appears in the accounts under the head of 
‘Public Buildings'’—looks good to the man who is in- 
terested in adding another item to it, doesn't it? And 
public buildings are excellent pabulum for politics. By 
them Congressmen and Senators often rise and fall in the 
communities from which they are elected. He who be- 
stows one upon his town or upon his district usually 
goes back to his post, while he who does not is very likely 
to fall by the wayside. Also, in public buildings lie many 
favors to powers—to those that are above, behind, around 
and under this whole governmental concern of ours. 
Even while this article was being written, for example, an 
award was being made in Washington for the stone-work 
on a District of Columbia building, and the word went 
along from a certain Congressman high in office, though 
none too secure in his elevation, to make the award to a 
certain firm. The award was made by some of those 
keen methods that stand-in men know how to work with- 
out technical violations of the law. Does it need a blow 
with a pikestaff to indicate to You and Me how, there- 
after, Mr. Congressman-in-High-Place might call. to his 
aid Mr. Certain Firm? 

And does it need much more of a blow with a pikestaff 
to suggest to us the value of a low apparent total of public 
buildings, so that there may be more and still more awards 
susceptible of this kind of treatment? Or the value of 
having the actual total of public buildings so scattered 
from department to department, and the repairs so va- 
riously entered that we can not total them at all? 

Of course, we are not going to be foolish enough to 
conclude at once that all Congressmen do as did Mr. 
Congressman-in-High-Place the other day. Many of our 
Representatives are as honest as we would have them be 
and as diligent as Mr. MacVeagh and his staff. But, 
even to the fairly honest, a confused account is often 
better than a clear one. Or, at least, the initiative neces- 
sary to prompt an agitation for fhe clear account Jacks 
personal spontaneity. Besides, figures are as forbidding 
to most Congressmen as they are to You and Me, and 
few of them have time, natural gifts or heroism enough 
to go into the thing and ‘‘raise the Cain’’ necessary to 
bring about the reform. What holds with regard to a 
simple matter like public buildings is likely to hold even 
more so in more complicated matters, such as the fulfil- 
ment of army and navy contracts, the purchase of cloth- 
ing and proyisions, the supply and aid of the Indians, the 
technical equipment of the various phases of the work .of 
the Department of Agriculture. If an accqunt,so egsily 
followed, and so much within the range of the average 
man’s knowledge as that of buildings ean not-be segre- 
gated on the books of the government and brought con- 
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Every Prospective Mother. 

Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
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— Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
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woman ol refinei tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
Its special features are protected by patent. 
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I can hear now as well as 
any! . ‘How?’ Oh, some- 
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cisely within the view of the average citizen, it is not likel 
that accounts tha— have to do with armor plates, with 
coast defense ca , with scientific instruments, with 
revenue cutters lighthouse tenders will be any more 
successfully treated. So Congressmen leave the whole 
roblem alone. It is too big for them; toointricate. They 
eave it for us—for us in such a day of reckoning with the 
necessities of the Almighty Now as at present confronts 
us. They may mean no harm their neglect. They 
may mean no lack of patriotism. “They are only letting 
what has beén, be: 


We Do Not Keep Account of Stock 


And so are we, too, if we do not gather our conclusions 
from this much of what we have seen and resolve to go on 
with the inquiry. Thus far we have found only a few 
simple and géneral lines in which our public accounts 
fail to give us satisfaction. Beyond this narrow range 
we must conclude that there is an infinite lay of similar 
shortages and inefficiencies. If we have no inventory 
ofthe things we have bought in the past, if our 
inventory of what we have bought during the cur- 
rent year is imperfect, how can we imagine that 
we have the inventory principle at all in our whole 
system of accounts? And if we do not, what 
tection have we against endless pilfering and endless 
embezzlement? How can we know even that our 
navy is what we have paid that it should be? Or 
that the clothing we buy and the tents we buy 
and the foods we buy are what we are supposed 
to buy? 

And, again, if we do not have the inventory principle, 
which is the same as saying if we do not keep track of our 
stock, how can we know that honesty prevails in those 
totals of receipts which we find in our books for govern- 
ment property sold? How can we know that those ‘‘ naval 
stores’’ and ‘‘army stores’’ that you and I have seen in 
many a town where army brogans and army shirts and 
army and navy what-nots are sold at a song, do not ex- 
ist by collusion with members of the army and navy itself? 

Or, still further, if we have no stock account, no record 
in which is posted a periodical account of what we own, 
how can we make an account of Profit and Loss? How 
can we know how long a ship has lasted us before it has 
gone to the scrapheap, or a horse before he has gone to 
the boneyard? How can we know that our provisions 
and our mules are not sold off when they should not be, 
and sold back to us again at the same price which we 
originally paid for them? If we can not, in one column of 
the treasury reports, find the total, the absolute total, of 
receipts from customs, and in the opposite column the 
total expenditures, the absolute total expenditures for 
the collection and administration of these customs, how 
can we ever know whether our ‘‘drawbacks”"’ are correct, 
our collectors efficient, our warehouses free from smug- 
gling? If we take no stock, how can You and I, who may 
have goods in the bonded warehouse, be sure that we will 
ever get back the goods we put in there ? 


«England Discarded This System Seventy-three 
PEON coe od one Years Ago 


Long, long ago—seventy-three years by actual count— 
Great Britain abandoned the folly of the ways we are 
now pursuing. ‘To her mind, all this confusion smacked 
of the single entry, and the single entry became anti- 
quated as a method of bookkeeping before almost any 
of us now living were born. But we, poor, bewildered 
citizens of a free republic, have held unto that which 
Alexander Hamilton gave us at the end of Century 
Eighteen—because it pays some of us, because it robs 
others of us, and because none of us has the energy to 
demand that it be thrown away. 


+ + 
“What Is It?” 


b hype was inquisitive. He was also loquacious. He 
talked to everybody, and everybody talked to him. 
As a news gatherer and news distributer he was without a 
peer. 

Jones was strolling down the street one evening when 
he met Doc Smithers rushing along at breakneck speed. 

‘*Evening, Doc. Say, Doc, what's—"’ 

‘*No time to stop, Jones,’’ gasped Doc and rushed on. 


‘Huh! Funny Doc's in such a hurry. Wonder 
what 's—Good evening, reverend."’ 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Jones."’ 

‘Say, just a minute. What's Doc—"’ 

‘*T am in a great hurry, Mr. Jones. Good-night."’ 


‘*Well, I declare! Something’s up sure when Rev- 
erend Thomas has no time to talk. Now I just wonder— 
ah! How-de-do, judge. In a hurry? I just wanted to 
ask you—what? Haven'ttime? Well, don't it beat the 
world. Now I wonder what the judge—how are you 
Aunt Sally? Where are you going? What do you 
suppose— ? 

‘** Now, Mr. Jones, I just can not wait a minute.” 

‘* Dear me, if that isn't about the strangest thing. Doc 
and the preacher and the judge and Aunt Sally all in a 
hurry. I wonder what's up out this way."’ 

Jones sauntered on down the street and shared his as- 
tonishment with Bill Conway, Elias Peters and other 
citizens. 

The final conclusion of this convention of citizens was 
that something serious had happened. It could be noth- 
ing else. An accident—a death, perhaps! So the com- 
pany began to move west. As they walked, the number 
was augmented by newcomers at every corner. 

On up the street they pressed; talking, gesticulating and 
prophesying,. until they camc to the home of Mrs. Ark- 
wright—Judge Gross’s daughter. Here they halted. The 
judge was just leaving the house. Jones motioned the 
crowd to silence and addressing the judge in an awed 
whisper; inquired, ‘‘ What is it, judge?"’ 

The judge straightened up, smote his chest with pride 


“and answered, ‘It's a boy, by gum!'"—JAMES HERMAN 


DopD. 
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for instance. 


Produced in the most up-to-date 
confectionery factory in the country. 
Every piece sold under the NECCO 
seal. On sale at the best dealer’s in 


your locality. 


NEW anne: CONFECTIONERY CoO., 


oston, Mass. 






Let the occasion be what it may— 
simple or otherwise—it’s bound to 
**leave a good taste’’ if one of the 
500 varieties of NECCO SWEETS be 
passed around—LENOX Chocolates, 














RAISED 


tells the story of what 
Raised the Perasts Corre- 
spondence Schools are doing for ambitious 
men and women everywhere. RAISED tells 
how the I.C.S. can increase your salary—no 
matter where you live, what you do, or what 
you earn—so long as you can read and write. 


emphasizes the 300 and 
Raised“ letters VOLUN. 
TARILY written by students every month 


reporting advancement won through 1.C.S. 
help. During February the number was 325. 


sums up the value of the 
Raised information and advice 


the I.C.S. will send you if you will mark the 





attached coupon. 


k itnow. Doing so 


involves neither expense nor obligation, 
For a RAISE in position—for a RAISE in 


International Corr 


ence 
Box1172 SORANTON, PA, 


Please explain, without further 


obligation 
how I can qualify for the position before which 


marked x. 


on my 
I 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show Uard Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 
Designer & Crafisman 
Civil Serviee 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt, 
Kleetrician 


Elee. Engineer Mining 











Name _ tions 
Street and No. 


City 
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Like the stamp of the United States Government on legal tender, which irre- 
spective of its denomination, guarantees 100% value, so the watermark of the 
“Eagle A” directly above the watermark name of the paper, on Bond, Linen, Led- 
ger and Book Papers is a guarantee of 100% paper quality for the price you pay. 


_ Eagle A” 


will appear as a part of 
the Watermark of the 
following Bond Papers: 
COUPON BOND 
DEBENTURE BOND 
GOVERNMENT BOND 1909 
INDENTURE BOND 
Old Hempstead ond 


CONTRACT BOND 





PIX: 


This quality marking—this guide and 
protection—the most progressive step in 
paper-making, is an infallible assurance 
of paper-quality, paper-satisfaction. 

Behind the Watermark of the “Eagle A’’ 
are the greatest brains and experience in 
the art of paper-making, and a policy of 


Rival Bond rigidly maintaining the high quality standard 
otis of the American Writing Paper Company 
adie papers for uniformity, color and appearance. 
Bonkers The significance of the “ Eagle A’’ water- 
“Gee mark is no better exemplified than in 


ARCHIVE BOND 
FaBRic BonpD 
UNIVERSAL BOND 
JAPAN BOND 
PERSIAN BOND 
Acawam Bonp 
REVENUE BOND 
HICKORY BOND 
DERBY BOND 
GNA GCHARYA BOND 





CQUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


COUPON BOND represents the high- 
est possible quality attainable in a business 
paper at its price. Made from pure, white, clean rags, perfectly and 
scientifically pulped for strength, working finish and quality-GOUPON 
BOND reflects the character of.your business solidly and clearly. 


K 


(2S29 











Send for samples of this superb paper in white and colors— 
showing printed, lithographed and die-stamped business 
forms, with which we will also send you samples of Berkshire 
Text and Berkshire Covers—unique for fine Booklet work. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 17 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 




























OOKCASE 


VER 50,000 American homes con- 
tain Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
cases. Very few of our customers 

bought more than two or three sections at 
first. Many bought only one. But it was 
a start—and it's the right way to buy a 
bookcase. It's the way we want you to buy. From time to time ot other sections 
may be added, thus the bookcase grows with the library. 
Anlistic appearance, solidity of construction, with the latest practical improve- 
ments, combine to make them the leading Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, uired by the manufacture < a CY roduct in 
large quantities, combined with our modern methods of po direct 
to the user, enabie us to offer a superior article at a considerable saving 


in cost to the purchaser. 
ON APPROVAL @ 4.00 PER SECTION 
AND UP 


FREIGHT PAID 








Send for our latest Cat , No. 22, in which we So | the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak » the highly ed Solid Mahogany cases for the more erento : am 
T J. LUNDS M MFG. COMPANY, Little Falls, 
a. ..2,: of Sectional and Filing Cabinets. N. Y. Gas, %2 Broadway. 














The Association of American Advertisers 
has examined and certified to the circulation of 


this publication. 


ELECTRICITY 
PRACTICALLY 4*° INDIVIDUALLY 


The detail report of such ex- TAUGHT 


amination is on file at the New York office of 


a by months under the guidance of skilled ere in the lai 


oe | sath : atio and best equipped electrical school in the U. 8. to occupy a respon- 
the Association. No other figures of circul n sible watition ts the electrical field or to enter into an electrical con- 
guaranteed. tracting business of your own. Write or call for — 


YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOO 


rough the medium of tools and mngeeeety. You are qualified in 











No. 14 ~ Secretary. 


WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 
Big commission paid. yrom, ere to 8300 
—<—__e_—l,! & month can be made. te for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., by FA Ohio 











B31 West ath Steeen New ‘Vork City 
SHORT STORIES—iIc. to 5c. a Word 


We sell stories and book Manuseripts on commis- 
sion; we criticise and revise them and tell you 
where to sell them. Mery wring and Journalism 
taught by ~~, t+ for yor 9 “wi 

NATIONAL PR 


Profit ; HE 
ASSOCIATION, ry The! Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Success Magazine 


The Women’s National 
Game 


[Continued from page 322) 


and her purse, nor did she get one of the coveted 
garments. But did this have any effect upon 
her? Did she give up bargain hunting? She 
did not. 

It is not only in the stores frequented by 
poor or uneducated women that | have seen 
the more brutal instincts of the human race 
come to the surface. I have seen a charming 
looking elderly woman in a high-class store 
snatch a dress length of gray voile from the 
hands of another elderly woman, and the reason 
I happened to see these sights was because | 
myself was at the sale looking at garments | 
did n’t want and did n’t need, and buying them. 

The bargain chase, the shopping-game passion 
or sport, life-work or recreation—for it may be 
any one of these, according to the temperament 
has American women well in 
its grip. Hardly one of us escapes some one of 
the psychological deviations from the normal 
which | have mentioned. 





Women Can Not Resist a Credit Account 


When the ,cash account runs low there comes 
the wily shopkeeper with his temptation of un- 
limited credit. A large book exists in every city 
which gives the rating of one’s husband, and 
any householder who has paid his running ex- 
penses promptly will get numbers of missives 
like this in the course of a year: 


‘In the belief that it will be of value to us both, 
we have arranged a charge account in your name which 
is available for use either by yourself or by the mem- 
bers of your family without any further credentials. 
We have done this in the hope of acquiring your con- 
tinued patronage. 


‘‘We note that at various tirnes purchases have been 
made by you, and feel sure that the saving of time 
and the convenience of a charge account will cause you 
to become a frequent customer.” 

Or perhaps a woman buys a garment in a 
store and pays for it; shortly after, she receives 
a letter: 


Dear Mapam.—Some time since we arranged a charge 
account for you. In looking over our records, how- 
ever, we find that you have not taken advantage of it. 
We trust that this failure on your part to take advan- 
tage of the account open to you is not due to any 
unpleasant experience that you may have had while 
making purchases in our store. In this case we would 
deem it a favor if you would give us full particulars 
concerning the incident,” etc., etc. 


Furnished with some accounts like this in the 
big stores, a woman can give free rein to her 
love of hunting bargains. She can argue with 
herself that it is cheaper to buy things at their 
lowest cost instead of waiting until the time 
when she has ready money at hand and then 
have to buy them expensively. It is a very 
plausible argument, and because of it a large 
number of hard-working men are in debt to-day. 


No Law Against Bargain Gambling 


For people in another class of life there is 
another kind of store. These sell garments of 
every kind, without references, on the instal- 
ment plan. There are grave men who say that 
the charge account system and the instalment 
plan system are becoming a national vice. There 
are people who state that excessive playing at 
any game, even the game of bargains, is bad for 
the national health as well as costly, but who is 
going to stop it? 

There is no law that is going to prevent a 
woman making the fascinating bet with herself, 
when she buys something she doesn’t need be- 
cause it is cheap, that she will some day need it. 
There is no moralist strong enough to stop the 
scenes that take place around any bargain 
table of a Monday morning. Meantime, the big 
stores multiply and the great American sport for 
women goes on. 
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is cooperation with us in our ef- It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 

of f h shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 

al- orts to protect t em as well teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 

e vulgar; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpen- 

- as our advertisers. Should sive houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
nt : : its advice. It presents its information interestingly and 
ere you have any difhiculty in ee practical way. Sree oe 
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Style C 1628 
The Avon 


An original 
Freak Toe 
designed by 
Florsheim. Shown 
in Dull Velvet Calf 


° a r ibl 
Ordinary Lasts je mest toot 


ills. Florsheim ‘‘Natural Shape’’ lasts 
assist Nature in correcting them. 





No bruised heels or torn socks in 
Hugtite’’ Oxfords. Just healthy, com- 
fortable feet. 
Our booklet, ‘‘ The Shoeman,’’ shows 
a number of ‘‘Natural Shape’’ lasts, one 
of which will suit your taste and fit 
your foot. 
Ask your dealer about the Florsheim Shoe 
or send $5.25 to cover cost of shoes and 


express charges, and we will have our 
nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
L. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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| CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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How We Make It Easy For You 
ro Own Either An Irrigated Or 
Non-Irrigated Farm In Canada 


s wonderful offer of the Canadian Pacific should 
be read by every man and woman watching for a /ife- 
time opportunity—then write at once and investigate. 
Hundreds have paid fully for homes here out of first 

ne or two crops. 


Get The Land That Pays For Itself In 
Sunny Alberta’s Valleys 


The famous Valleys of Canada’s Bow River 
and Saskatchewan River. 0 Small Pay- 
ment yf ~~ Out of Your Crops 

“No Crops—No '. 

In our Zoenooo acre irrigated block in the Bow River 
Valley of Southern A !berta we will break and develop 
ye und, erect buildings, fences, etc.—at Jess than you 
could do it yourself. Select your land—let us put in 

Get development circular. 

the non-irrigated section of the Saskatchewan 
River Valley in Central Alberta we offer you a farm on 
. new line of the Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and 
easiest terms. 

2 home here. Under agreement, pay out of crops 
r your land. Let us tell you of others here raising 
jtatoes, onions, vegetable products, sugar 
, alfalfa, field peas, timothy, dairying, neral 
k raising—enormous crops, wheat, oats, barley and 
ax. Send me your name to-day and check which books 


ou want FREE 
J. S. Dennis, Assistant to 2d Vice-President 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Colonization Dept. 223 9th Ave., West Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
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NEW—WONDERFUL— UNEXPECTED! 


GLORIOUS DISCOVERY! °*°1,,JHING EVER HAPPENED. FAREWELL TO. 


NEW HOME VACUUM CLEANER. AIR DOES THE WORK 
CLEANS CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS ON FLOOR?” 


No Machinery—No Electricity—No Motors. One Person Operates. Does sa work iced machines. e 
PLE, POWERFUL, EFFICIENT. It’s the suction that does it. It’s that costae. eepmetinne coraits of ~~ 
carrying with it the dirt, dust and germs out of the carpets into the Cleaner. Weighs 9 pounds. Costs 
$8.50. Circulars give full details. Thousands praise it. Unlike anything you've seen or heard 
of. No such device sold in stores. Housekeepers everywhere have longed, wished, hoped for it. 


$9 10 $18 a day for Agents | f FREE SAMPLE to active agents. A splendid oppor- 


tunity for readers to make mioney—Men and women 
This new—marvelous invention, this saver—de- 


liverer—champion of over-burdened house-wives Price $8.50. Not Sold in Stores 


ould In every home—once used you wouldn't 
be without it for love nor money. eighs nine Not $100.00; not $50.00: not even $25.00—only $8.50. 
pounds. Operated by child or frail woman. No Have a clean home, hours of leisure. -Adopt the eas Me mr] 
expense—no labor. Terrific air suction draws dust, modern way—the sanitary way—the scientific way. It Mail! 
dirt, grit, and germs from carpets, rugs, mattings, New Home Vacuum cleaner, marvel of the 20th Cen. 
etc., while they remain on the floor; raises no dust, tury, champion of overworked womanhood. 
hence no dusting required. Every particle drawn Each machine tested before shipping—each guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money back. The price insignificant—the benefits everlast- 
ing. Will last for years. Not sold in stores. 

Don’t delay—don’t hesitate—don’t wait for others—don’t wonder if 
its true. It is true—every word—couldn’t be exaggerated— 
words can’t describe it. Stop short! Put drudgery be- 

hind you—leisure and health before. Enjoy yourself 
now—tomorrow oy late. $8.50 will do it all—$8.50 

brings relief from work—brings time to gniey your- 
self—to visit friends—to read, shop, etc. Pays for itself in 
saving of carpets, rugs and mattings. 


MADE LOADS OF MONEY 


This wonderful cleaner simply takes women by 
storm. They can’t resist it—bargain day isn’t in 
it. Ne experience necessary. Just hustle 
and the money rolls in. Shown in three min- 
utes. Sold in five. Then on to the next. None 
refuse. Alibuy. Hurry—be first—get 
the cream. Women eager—they need it 
—when they see it, can’t let it go. Drop 
everything—sell this marvelous 
vacuum cleaner. Make $100 
mm n week—you can—easy. C. E, 
ge Goff, Mo: ‘‘Sold 5 Vacuum 
= Cleaners Inst Saturday,— 
my first attempt.” Gustave An- 
fF. derson, Minn.: “ Enclosed find or- 
= der for 12 Vacuum Cleaners. Ship 
- prompt. One man sold a 
dozen 3 days.” W.H. Mor- 
gan, Pa.: ** Sold 45 Cleaners 
in 25 hours. Have sold two out 
A - of oe persons — we 

re. Henry 80 it goes. Hundreds o e ers 
must thank you for telling me of your wonderful every day ; every one pleased, no one 
cleaner. What a god send fi is to women. I have not SENT ANYWH ERE dissatisfied. All making money easy. 
felt so rested in years. Work noweasy. Plenty of Agents’ profit 100 per cent. Write today—secure agency— 
spare time. Don’t see how you can sell so cheap.” get to making this easy money. FREE SAMPLE to active agents 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 776 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

























into cleaner—then dumped. 


Abandon Brooms, Brushes, Dust Cloths > 


They don’t clean your rugs and carpets. Brooms 
fill the air with clouds of dust, and remove a 
portion of the surface dirt. The New Home 
Vacuum Cleancr sucks up into it- 
self not only the surface dirt, but the dirt, 

. grime and germs—from the very warp, fibre. 
No more necessity to go through the dis- 
turbance nnd upheaval of house cleaning. 
New Home Vacuum Cleaner keeps them clean all 
the time—cleans on the floor. Saves money, 
time, strength and health. Nothing like it 
anywhere—nothing can take its place. Away with 
hard work—away with slaving toil. Send today ¢ 
for a cleaner. t 


Read What Users Say: 


F. 1. Pierce, N. ¥. ‘* Wife more than pleased 
with Home Vacuum Cleaner. It does all and more 
than you claim for it.” 

Prof. Geo. 8. McDowell, Pa. “Took 6) 
ounces fine dirt from carpet 10x13 feet.”” 

iL. Banville, 0. ‘“*Home Cleaner greatest 
ever. Have arranged for demonstrations in stores.” 

Mrs. Jane Shully, Nebraska. “Yon don’t 
claim half enough. I wouldn’t part with my 
cleaner for any price if I couldn’t get another. 
My ten year old girl operates mine easily ” 

Deller, Rhode fsland. “I 
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Obey 
That Impulse 


SOME OF THE LIFE IS 10 CENTS A COPY 
SPECIAL All Newsstands 


NUMBERS : 
COMING Letter from a Wise Man 

; ™ WAS troubled with gloomy thoughts. 
Courtship Wild Oats I During the night I would ireneetiy 
Sportman’s Plumage get up and walk around the block. 
Animal Men’s Rights sen tears on = Vp mewe Brovoonnne: 

a even doctors had operated on me. 

Army and Navy Midnight had pains in my mind and disposition, 
Dyspeptics Adam and Eve and was a burden to everybody. My 
Fat Folks Etc., Etc. wife avoided me except on payday. 


y 
Everybody disliked me. I felt that it 
wasn’t much use, and decided to end 






“Don’t mind me, ma’am. all. One day by accident I happened 
I've just become a regular to pass a newstand and saw a copy of 
subscriber to LIFE, and I Life. I picked it up as if in a dream. 
want every one to get the Mechanically I read, ‘‘ Obey That Im- 


pulse and Subscribe.”’ I had tried every- 
thing else. As a last resort I sent for the 
pooch became a regular. Pretty soon 
began to notice achange. I had not 
taken two copies internally before I be- 
gan to pick up The color came back to 
my cheeks. caught myself ry oe | 
on several occasions in spite of myself. 
I gained — weight. Now I am 
a King of Joy. My complete recovery is 
cole due to the fact that I Had Faith, 
Obeyed That Impulse, and became 


benefit of it.”’ 





A Regular ‘Subscriber 


Our friend’s experience can be duplicated 
by everybody. Why hesitate when your 
Life may hang in the balance ? 


Subscription $5.00 Canada $5.52 Foreign $6.04 
Address 
LIFE, 41 W. 31st Street, New York 
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Sensible Talks 
By a Piano Dealer-N°2" 


**You remember the old saying, ‘‘as the twig is bent”— 

“To my mind, that is the strongest reason why a man 
with children should own a Krell Auto-Grand Player-Piano. 

“Tt forms a taste for good music—a taste which many 
people would give any amount of money to possess. 

“How can your family so quickly know and learn to 
enjoy the classics— 

“How can they so readily become musical connoisseurs ? 

“You will find in it also, a wonderful relaxation for your- 
eelf.” 

“Business men who have bought the 


Rrell Autorand 


Player-Piano 


against their wills, at the wishes of their wives or daughters, 
have frankly admitted to me that it has benefited them 
beyond expectation. It draws the family together, makes your 
own parlor more attractive than outside pleasures, and fur- 
nishes ever ready entertainment. 

“A good investment? Well rather, and terms so easy any 
one can meet them. 

“Guaranteed? Yes, for 5 years, but built for generations. 
Look at these individual pneumatics placed below the Key- 
board in direct connection with the bellows. Metal 
tubes instead of rubber. Aluminum alloy tracker bar. Cab- 
inet work that Chippendale might envy. The true human 
touch principle. These and a score more exclusive features, 
only the Krell Auto-Grand has. And remember player and 
piano are built for one another in the same factory. 


You can’t get more because. more doesn’t exist. 


The Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 


Dept. 91, Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 


©This series of 12 talks, complete and neatly bound, sent free. 
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A Genuine Panama Hat 








That retails all over this country at $15.00 56 
to $18.00, delivered to you, express paid for 


This hat is made of the finest quality genuine 
Panama straw, very closely woven and beautifully 
finished. It has a neat silk’ band and leather 
sweat band. It is featherweight, cool, dressy ‘and: 
adaptable to any shape desired. 


The question you are asking yourself is, ““ How 
can they afford to sell a Panama Hat worth from 
$15.00 to $18.00 for $6.00?” We import thous- 
ands of them every year from South America, 
direct through the Port of Galveston. We save 
you two profits. 





Every hat is sold with this positive guarantee— 
Your Money Back if Not as Represented. 


READ WHAT MR. FRANK E. 
MORRISON, SECRETARY OF 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, SAYS— 


** When in Houston, recently, I visited 

e. the show rooms of the Houston Hat Co., 
Style No.3 and after carefully examining the hats 
offered in this advertisement, I am fully 
satisfied that the equal of these hats 
cannot be found in any retail hat store 
at less than from $15.00 to $18.00 each.” 


Style No, 2 





Send your order NOW and remember—Your 
Money Back if You’re Not Satisfied. 





Style No. 4 


State size and style desired. 


Atcess HOUSTON HAT CO. 


“Panama Hat Kings.” 
Dept. B. Houston, Texas. 








$5.00 Safety Razor 
Almost Given Away 


We offer to every reader of 
this paper the Grains Safety 
Quick Shaver Outfit, complete 
for only ninty-seven cents, in- 
cludi the high polished, silver 
Blade Retainer, Stropper Handle 
or Holder and a full set of blades 
all in a fine leather case, as hand- 
some an outfit 48 money can put 
up. Remember this Special Ad- 
vertising Offer is for a short time 
only in order to introduce in 
every city, town and hamlet in 
the United States. 

Send TODAY. Shave your- 
self TOMORROW and every day with Grains Safety Quick 
Shaver that does not Cut, Scrape or Mar the face. All you 
need to do is to refer to this ad, enclosing ninty-seven cents, 
with your name and full address and the complete Grains 
Safety Noe ed as described will be sent at once fully 

ress 


prepaid. 
L. CG. GRAINS COMPANY, 
1619 Pontiac Buliding Chicago, Illinois 


There Is Money 
Back of 
These Signs 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
BROKERS make money—and the busines 
Is one of the pleasantest and most profitable you c@n take up 


U. S. REAL ESTATE INSTITUTE 


will fit you to become an expert. You can start business in your 
home town without capital and become a prosperous business man. 
Our course is a thorough practical training and contains all the 
eneral and special information you need, Write for free book 
A. It contains information that will help you out of your rut. 


U. S. REAL ESTATE INSTITUTE 
600 Fifth Avenue, - . New York 
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Don’t Play with Fire 


COMMON caution to children but also good for grown men and women. You are 

playing with fire when you insure your property without carefully selecting the company 

which promises to protect you against loss. Companies differ just like individuals. Why 
take chances when, at no extra cost, safety can be had by simply saying to your agent when 
your insurance expires, “Get me a-policy in the Hartford.” 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company is the best known of all the fire insurance 
companies in America. For a century it has promptly paid every loss, the aggregate now amount- 
ing to more than $130,000,000. Its reputation for fairness is unexcelled. “Its resources are 
never in danger from the hidden rocks of stock speculation, because invested only in the safest 
securities. One hundred years of life and growth have demonstrated its able management and 
unshaken stability. You are not playing with fire when you 


ASK FOR THE HARTFORD 
Any Agent or Broker can get you a Hartford Policy 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1910. 


Capital, - - . - . ‘ $2,000,000.00 
Liabiliti : : " . : 14,321,953.11 
Assets, . . - - . 23,035,700.61 





Policy Holders Surplus, - . - -  8,713,747.50 
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The best surface for 
the Kitchen Floor 


And for the pantry, steps or wherever there’s hard 
usage—is Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite). 


It saves endless scrubbing and is always fresh and 
cheery. It withstands grinding wear for years, 
retaining its color and unbroken surface. 


Granite Floor Paint, like all Acme Quality 
finishes, is easy to apply. It spreads evenly and 
dries quickly. Hides all blemishes. 


Other floor finishes, of every kind, for 
every surface, are included in 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, 
and Varnishes 


pal TS 


ENAMELS 
























Acme Quality Varnotile, a superior varnish; Acme 
Quality Varno-Lac, stain and varnish combined; 
Acme Quality Art Wood Finish; Acme Quality 
Floor Wax and others for both new and old floors. 
Whatever surface of any character you have to paint or 
finish, there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


answers every question you could ask about what 
finish to use ; how much is required ; how to prepare 
the surface and apply—full directions in every case. 
A valuable book to have on hand. Illustrated in 
colors. Write us for a free complimentary copy. 
Ask your dealer for Acme Quality. If 
he can’t supply you, write to 


Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, 


Dept. L, Detroit, Mich. 


Be Careful 








in ordering by mail from our advertisers to write your name and address plainly. 


A little care in this will save all much trouble. Better mention Success Magazine, too. 


MAKE A CHANGE FOR 
THE BETTER TO-DAY. 


Some of the world’s most successful men began their real 
careers in middle life.: 


And yet, today, there are thousands of able men between thirty and fifty who think 
themselves too old to give up a failure and make a new start. 


We have on file the unsolicited letters of more than 40,000 men, who found The 
Sheldon Course just the courage and the training which they lacked to make them drop a hopeless propo- 
sition and make a fresh start on a new one. 

This documentary evidence shows, as nothing else will, what men can do regardless of age, if they 
only possess the necessary training to cope with present day methods. 

By a course of easy, interesting lessons in your spare time at home, this school makes as plain as day 
the universal laws of business success. And it teaches you how to apply these laws in your everyday work. 

If you are in the wrong business and the wrong field, it will cost you nothing to learn how this school can 
help you to greater opportunities, bigger prospects and larger salary in a bit of your spare time each day. 

Your name and address on this coupon’ brings The Sheldon Book with all its valuable information 
FREE. And right now is the time to send for it. 


The Sheldon School 


963 REPUBLIC BUILDING 
CHICAGO 




















Please send me without any obligation cn m rt, ? 
a free copy of The Sheldon Book” — 

















Success Magazine 


USIC LOVERS every- 
where, whether begin- 

ners, advanced pupils, teach- 
ers or professional musicians, 
are rejoicing in the fact that 
through an afhliation with 
The Quinn-Campbell Con- 


servatory of Music, The Peoples 
University of The American Wo- 
man’s League is able to offer to all 
of its members a complete course 
of study in music, from the most 
elementary instruction through to 
Harmony, Composition, Counter- 
point, Fugue and Orchestration. 


The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music is probably the greatest corres- 
pondence school of music in the Uni- 
ted States, if not in the world. Among 
their successes theye have three pupils 
who are at the head of three state uni- 
versities, one who won the state prize 
offered for the best musical composi- 
tion, another who won the national 
prize for the best article in one of the 
largest music magazines. 


arnwre- 
> 


A complete course in this Conservatory 
is offered to all members of The American 
Woman’s League, as one of the rights of 
membership. You can gain a membership 


All 


that is asked of you is a slight service, that is 


without the expenditure of any money. 


both dignified and easy to perform, taking but 
a few hours of your spare time. 


The instruction offered by The Quinn-Camp- 
bell Conservatory of Music is the product of a life- 
time’s study, twenty years of which were spent in 
London, Berlin, Leipsic, Paris and other musical 
centers, and is the fruition of personal association 
with Sir G. A. Macfarren, Dr. Oscar Paul, Salomon 
Jadassohn, Manuel Garcia, Franz Liszt, and other 
music giants. 


Hundreds of pupils of The Poeples University who are 
taking this course have written to the Conservatory expressing ~ 
their astonishment at the thoroughness and beauty of the in- 
struction. Music teachers are finding in this work a system 
of instruction that is invaluable—so much so that the method 
of this Conservatory is being adopted in schools, colleges and 
by private teachers throughout America. 


Full information about the League and the Quinn-Camp- 
bell Conservatory will be gladly sent in response to a postcard 


request. Address : 


The Peoples University 


P. O. Box 922, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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$8,000 - $10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by owners of 


our famous Merry-Go-Rounds. 
It is a big-paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing for the 
man who can’t stand indoor 
work, is not fit for heavy work, 
and has some money to invest 
=. in a money-maker. We make 
3 everything in the Riding-Gal- 
lery line from a hand-power 
Merry-Go-Round to the high- 
est pate Carousselles. They are simple in construction 
and require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
303 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Beautify and Protect Your Grounds 
with Stewart’s Iron Fence and Gates. Cheaper than wood— 
last a lifetime. Catalog showing hundreds of designs sent on 
request. Special designs crea if desired. Sketches gladly 
submitted, We also make iron vases, settees, fountains, etc. 
Agents wanted. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
1715 Covington St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Iron Fence in the World 


Saves Over Half 
150 other handsome 


pieces in our all 
Guaranteed. 
MISSION and 
FLANDERS Styles. 
Write today—Mailed 
FREE. 
COME-PACKT 
FURNITURE CO. 

528 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


<STAMMER 


I will send you my 8-page book “Advice 


to Stammerers” Free. explains how 
I quickly and Seamamnasier cured myself, 
} any B oe = ex — and write for 
ree 


A rg ‘BOGUE 
1470 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 

World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, 

Motors, Fans, Toys, Batteries, Belts, 

Bells, Pocket Lamps, Toy Railways, Books, etc. We undersell 

All. Fortune for Agents. leit's electric we have it. Big Catalog 3c. 
I 


0 ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


geste, circulars, books, perenne. 

Ere es $5. Larger $18. Rotary 

Save money. Print for others. ig 
Your profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
oan aie for press catalog, TYPE, pa- 


wn THE : PRESS CO, Meriden, Conn. 


No. 6 REMINGTON $23 


First $23 buys this beautiful machine — years 
guarantee. Other bargains. Write today 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXOMANGE 
22 Park Row, New York 


$10 TEXAS MAP FREE 


If interested in Texas orange belt send for — descriptive 
literature and $10 sectional map. Free for 4c. . Address 
Cc, A. ELMEN & CO., Desk H., HU STO TKXAS 


STAMP ALBUM with 588 genuine stamps incl. Rhodesia, 
Gonge (tiger), China (dragon), were (landscape) 










































amaica (waterfalls), etc., AOc. 100 dif. Jap., N. Zid, etc., 
5c. Big list. coupon 8, Rng -» Free! buy 
Stamps.” HUSSMA STAMP CO., St. Lents, Mo. 





JOKERS. MAGICS & PUZZLES 
me IHIUAD More Fun Thana Comedy Theatre. 
a 2c stamp for our large illustrated Catalog, 


nited A, Novelty Co. , 395 6th Ave., N.Y. 


selling our new gold Letters for 
office windows, store fronts and glass 
signs. Anyone can put them on. 


Write for free sample. (Metallic Sign Letter Co., 404 W. Clark, Chicago, 111. 


Be Careful 


in ordering by mail from our adver- 
tisers to write your name and address 
plainly. A little care in this will 
save all much trouble. 

Better mention Success Magazine, too. 











You wear light, cool, summer 
clothing, because it allows the 
body heat to escape. Apply 
the same principle to summer 
underwear. 

Buy underwear by this label 


It guarantees Summer Comfort 


Wear open-texture "Porosknit" which lets your 
body breathe. Its soft, ventilated fabric quickly 
absorbs and evaporates hot perspiration. Fits 
faultlessly, because properly proportioned. 

"Porosknit" Union Suits fulfill every require- 
ment of a perfect one-piece undergarment. Never 
pull open between buttons—a fault so common to 
Union Suits. "Porosknit"—whether two-piece or 

_ Unien-style—is always cool and always comfortable. 


Any Style Union Suits 
For Men For Boys 
$1.00 50c. 


Or Shirts and Drawers 


For Men For Boys 
5O0c. ~we= 25c. 


Buy from nearest dealer. Send for our Hand- 
somely illustrated Booklet — Free, by mail. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 56 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 

















To Boys Who Want 
To make Money 


If you haven’t got all the spending money you want, Uncle Bob can help 
you. He is the kind of a boy’s friend that all good uncles ought tobe. He 
knows more ways for boys to make money than anybody else. He ‘is the 
Manager of the Moneymakers Club of “ Success Macazine ”—the club so 
many boys are joining. If you haven’t heard of it you should read Uncle Bob’s 
monthly talk to boys on page 340 of this number of “ Success Macazine.” 

And then you can find out how to earn lots of spending money, and may be 
get a regular monthly salary from the Club, by just dropping a line of inquiry to 


UNCLE BOB, Manager Moneymakers’ Club 
29 East 22d Street New York 


til 
#) 
. He 


eS 
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OME, sweet home—there’s a difference between a “house”’ and a 


Jap-a-lac transforms a “house”’ full of scuffed and scarred 
floors, furniture and wood-work, into a beautifully furnished and finished “home.” 
Best of all, you can do it yourself, at little expense, and with magical results. 


NEW 


on just one unsightly floor or discarded piece of furniture. 


‘home.”’ 








REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


ac today, Jap-a-lac comes in 
beautiful colors and Natural or clear, and can be used on anything of wood or metal from 
ce garrey. 

I'he Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of ‘* What shall I do 
with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined?”’ 
at little expense or you can do it yourself. 
Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Your painter can do it 


Insist on Jap-a-lac... For sale by Paint, 


>» Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information 
and beautiful color card. Free on request. If your dealer does 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us roc. to cover cost of mailing, 
and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color 
, (except Gold which is 25c.) to any point in the United States. 


Our Green Label Line of clear var- 


<Seees- : f ‘ A 2 
nishes is the highest quality manufac. 
tured. Its use insures perfect results. 


Ask your paint dealer. 


JAPALAC 
The Glidden Varnish Company 


al 
5593 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
re is only one Fap-a-lac—GLIDDEN’S. Both names stand for quality. 








<p 
REFRIGERATORS 


The ‘‘White Frost” is the only Refrigerator that is 
perfectly sanitary. Made entirely of metal, not 
a splinter of wood in its construction. En- 
ameled spotless white, inside and ont. Keeps 
food pure, sweet, wholesome. Round in 
shape. No corners, cracks or crevices 
for dirt or germs to lodge. Revolving re- 
movable shelves. Uses less ice than 
any other Refrigerator. Various sizes. 

Send for free book. If your dealer 
does not handle, we will sell you one at 
trade discount, freight prepaid to your 
station. 

METAL STAMPING CO. 
508 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich 














Marine Views for the “Den” 


Selected Subjects from Illustra- 





tions in Yachting Magazine. 


Superb art reproductions in photogra- 
| vure and photo-gelatine of which the ac- 
companying picture of the old sloop of war 
‘*Hartford’’ is an example. The processes 
| by which these are done are photographic 
and not only preserve the clearness and 
realism of the pictures, but add softness 
and artistic quality which greatly enhance 
their charm. Mounted on suitable Art 
Mounts they are admirably adapted for 
framing or for keeping in portfolio form. 
Sent, carefully packed, Express prepaid upon 
receipt of $2.00, which also includes a years 
subscription to YACHTING MAGAZINE. 


Yachting Publishing Co. 


20. Vesey Street, New York 





‘The sloop-of-war: 
f tempered steel have replaced the 
sea fighters of an older day, but a few still remain 
to speak of things that were." 


High-powered engines and hulls 
‘oak hearted’ 


Size of picture, 20x25, on double art mount 
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oe NCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
—_ s decree. The knowledge pe toa 
hapry Seana life has been col 
EXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(ilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Haye. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Ilave. 

* Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Mlustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


Dessert Book 




















What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over one hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many eee for candies better than “fudge” 

ivinity.” For the name and address of 

our grocer we will send on the book free. 

f he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send 

a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. 


Knox Preiss Gelatine 
93 Knox es ‘Johnston, N. Y. 


Are You Tired of Washing Dishes? 


The Vankee Dish Pan 
will wash and dry your dishes in 
five minutés from table to china 

No —— of hands in 
greasy w No wiping on 
halt wet, st icky towels. No wash- 
+ ing of dish towels. The dishes 
come frcm the washer clean and 
sanitary. 

It does not work with a pump to 
get out of order and foul. Takes 
no more room in the sink than 
your old dish pan. Simple, 
cleanly, effective. 

Price, $5.00 complete 
Write for circular to day 

The Yankee Company 
Dept. B. Portiand, Maine 


a IGHT "BYSTROM 
Geli Light FREE ne 


Free booklet tellshow. Brightest, safest, cheapest 
light for home or store. Burns 96% air to4% gaso- 
line; 400 candle-power per mantle. Costs 4 cent 
an hour. Leaks impossibie. Endorsed by insurance 
companies. No noise. Nosmell. Least heat. Write 
BYsTROM GASLAMP CO., Dept. E, DEFIANCE,O. j 


~ Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70- hand.book—it’s FREE. Home science 
pone el or School a amet teachers, and for ak ae paid pate nang 
of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, 11! 
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Vacation 


Work 


Do you work during 


your summer vacation? 


If so, you must be open 
for something, THAT 
SOMETHING which 
will net you the most in- 
come in the surest way. 


No college man, even 
in well-to-do circum- 
stances can afford to pass 
by the wonderful oppor- 
tunity which SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE for 


summer vacation service. 


offers 


If you are a Freshman 
it is all the more impera- 
tive that you get in touch 
with us. We will tell you 
how to meet your college 
bills for the next three 
years. 


If you are a Sophomore, you 
must realize by this time the 
the need of your making ready 
in real cash for the two remain- 
ing years, the most expensive 
years of your course. 


If youare a Junior or Senior, 
perhaps your pocketbook is be- 
ginning to feel the strain of the 
financial demands of a college 
education. 


To all who are ambitious 
and are unwilling to waste the 
summer months, we offer an 
unprecedented opportunity to 
make good use of the time. 


Our Salary Guarantee Con- 
tract is now ready. To get full 
particulars, address a postal to 

H. C. JONES 


Success Magazine Building 
29 East 22d Street 


New York City, N.Y. 
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Pickles 


Everybody knows Heinz Pickles and _ their un- 
rivalled goodness. But perhaps you do not know how 
many kinds of delicious pickles are made by Heinz 
nor the reasons for their superior quality. 


Making a better pickle is no slight matter. It 
means the selection and growth of special varieties 
of vegetables that are thinner-skinned, richer in flavor, 
more tender and uniform in size. 


It involves the procuring of finer, more pungent 
spices, the making of mellow, aromatic vinegars, the 
assembling of many elements that must be better 
than any produced before. 

Heinz Sweet Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed Pickles— 


are preserved in a rich, spicy liquor made from granulated cane sugar, fine old malt 
vinegar and pure spices. “They are thoroughly sweet, but delightfully piquant— 
not insipid like ordinary sweet pickles. 


Heinz Sour Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed Pickles— 


are preserved with our own pure vinegar, which is aged until mellow and perfect 
in flavor, and seasoned with finest spices of Heinz own importation. 


Heinz Chow Chow j; a delicious combination of selected, pickled 
egetables with a spicy mustard dressing. Not hot with pepper—it has the 
genuine mustard flavor. 


Heinz Dill Pickles, unlike ordinary salt or sour pickles, are naturally 
fermented in fine salt, without vinegar, and with only the Dill Flower and pure 
spices added for flavoring. 


Heinz Euchred Pickle 


The newest of the 57 varieties and the finest product of 40 
years’ =n in making better pickles. A combination of 
crisp, tender, Heinz- ani vegetables, 
preserved in a sweet liquor of especial 
richness. Delightfully seasoned and ex- 
quisite in flavor. Entirely new and-differ- 
ent—quite out of the ordinary. _A most 
charming relish for luncheons, teas, etc. 


Other Heinz Pickles are: Sour 
Onions, Sweet Onions, India Relish, 
Stuffed Mangoes, East Indian Chutney. 
They are abs Dutaly pure. The 


3 


Varieties 


do not contain Benzoate of Soda, other 
drugs or artificial preservatives. 


Heinz Pickles are sold in glass. bottles and also 
from bulk packages by the pint, quart or dozen— 
but when buying pickles in bulk, be sure they are are 
the Heinz Brand. aintath 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Premetion 
of Purity in Food Products. 


Pittsburgh 

















. Chicago 


SEE PAGE 
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Take a 


KODAK 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, “Motoring with a Kodak,’’ /ree ai the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





with you. 

















fa) ‘ Learn Photograp 
Photo-Engraving or 3.Color Work 


Engravers and 3 elor Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
y college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
mn of Dlinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing good positions. AB. for catalog, and 



















rse in which you are tnt 
Tinois College of ‘Photo Engray or} on Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Ph wing } Effingham, Ill 


L. BH. BISS No saloonsin 











~Hiome Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic ond Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, 
Mermal sod Civil Service 

P vena ation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Se r- mapoergen 


: _ THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
I ’ Der?. 102, Springfleige Mass. | 


LEARN JEWELERS ENCRAVINC 


i and easily learned trade, , tangent the thoroughly by mail, 

W e beginner better engraving t da paie Gy. 

of eah p. We will also improve the ain ilofany enapar. 
our catalog. 


The Eagraving School, 521 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














“H Machines will work for yom nightandday. One op- 
| rem ium erator writes: ‘* Accept thanks tor ay us next 
~ rates a a gold mine.”” PREMIUM VENDING tg, Pa. 


SUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ 





HAYDEN $ 
FILM TANK 


Takes all Sizes up to 4x5 
The Best, Simplest and 
Most Improved Film Tank on 
the Market. Does Perfect Work 


Hayden’s improved film printing frame, 75 cents. 
yden’s convertible — frame with postal 
attachment, 6}x8}, $1. 8x10, $1.75. 

m - 8 convertible Siate’ tank, 2 sizes, 5x7 and 

eac. 

Hayden 8 tank developer, 6 packages for 25 cents. 

ee . at plates, the best for studio and am- 





Send for catalog x o. 8 tiving full description of our specialties. 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


U. P. Stores Co., Montreal, Canadian 


HOTOGRAP 


SAVE SOPERCE NT 
og r, novice, amateur, p ofess 
rf cent. Omscee ible. YOU 
TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 























a caibe 


WILL HA 
= acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 
o 


ur name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information. . 


AMER _ICAN ¥ 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get }. 








1330 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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After an evening with the 
top liners of the amusement 
world, enjoyed from your 


easy chair in the quiet of 


your home, you realize 
that nothing in the way 
of amusement that ever 


came over 


the footlights 
equals that afforded by an 


EDISON 
PHONO 
GRAPH 


Edison Phonographs range in price from the Am- 
berola at $200, down to the Gem at $12.50. The 
Amberola ‘has the: sweetness, clearness and faithful 
reproducing powers that characterize all Edison in- 
struments and, in addition, a case that is a master- 
piece of the cabinet-maker’s art. It comes in either 
mahogany or oak. Whoever buys a Gem, Fireside, 
Home, Standard or Triumph gets everything that 
the genius of Mr. Edison has been able to devise. 
All have sapphire reproducing points that do not 
scratch or require changing ; all have silent, long- 
running spring motors. Each is a perfect instru- 
ment, playing both Edison Standard and Amberol 
Records. Any Edison dealer has the line. Go 
and hear them oF Write*ts for complete catalog. 


National Phonograph Co., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 








IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 299 
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At the vaudeville show you 
tolerate a number of indif- 
ferent turns to hear one top 
liner—like Lauder, for in- 
stance. In your home with an 
Edison Phonograph, you can 
have an all-star performance 
because the real stars only, 
and all the real stars make 


EDISON 


STAN DARD 
SG AMBEROL 


RECORDS 


Edison Records are of two kinds—Standard and 
Amberol, Amberol Records play twice as long as 
Standard Records, They give you another verse or 
two of the songs you like, a waltz or a two-step 
that is long enough, a monologue that gets some- 
where and Grand Opera that is not cut or hurried. 
Edison Records afford a clearness and sweetness of 
tone not possible in Records made in any other 
way. ‘They always do justice to the singer, band 
or orchestra—that is why the great singers and 
musicians prefer to make Records for the Edison 
Phonograph. Edison Records can be bought of 
any Edison dealer—Standard Records at 35 cents 
each; Amberol Records 50 cents each; Grand 
Opera Records 75 cents to $2.00. 


National Phonograph Co., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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A ground glass focusing camera that loads in daylight with films 


Pocket Premo C 


Takes films or plates with equal facility and 
provides the important feature of ground glass 
focusing with either. And with this advantage 
it is as light and compact as an exclusively film 
camera, slipping readily into an ordinary coat 


pocket. 


The new Premo catalogue describes fifty dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of cameras, at prices 
from $2.00 to $200.00. Free at the dealer's, or 
postpaid to you direct on request. 

IMPORTANT~—In writing, please be sure 
to specify Premo catalogue. 


Fitted with automatic shutter, rapid rectilinear 
lens, reversible brilliant finder, rack and pinion 
focusing attachment. 

Plates are loaded by means of the ordinary 
double plate holder—films, by the Premo Film 
Pack Adapter; and here’s an important point, one 
or more films may be removed at any time for tray 
or tank development. 

For 314 x 414 pictures, $12.00; for 3144 x 54% 
pictures, $15.00. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 











1F SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCOESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTEOTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 9909 








ai e Vacation Land 


of America. 


Saratoga Springs 


America’s greatest watering place. Day ex- 
cursions by trolley, automobile or carriage to 
Adirondack and Lake George Resorts. | 





















The Thousand Islands 


of the St. Lawrence River provide perfect 
aquatic life among the 1,762 islands dotted 
with summer homes, cottages and hotels. 


Adirondack Mountains 


The Lake Como Region of America—Hotel, 
Cottage or Camp life. Mountain climbing, 
golf, tennis, hunting, canoeing and fishing. 


New England Seashore 


Refined but brilliant resorts, or places to hide 
away. Water and woods join—pleasures of 
beach or country. Wild as Canada—comfort- 
able as your own home. 


Lakes George =»d Champlain 


the two most beautiful and picturesque bodies 
of water in America. Hotels and cottages 
from which one, two and three-day jaunts 
can be made—fishing, mountain climbing, or 
touring in perfectly appointed steamers. 


Let Us Plan Your Vacation 


If you will tell us the number in your party, the length of time 
and amount of money you desire to spend in connection with 
your holiday, whether you want continuous traveling or not, and 
give some idea of your taste regarding surroundings, amuse- 
ments, etc., we will propose one or two trips for your consider- 

ation with com plete information. Address New York Central 
Lines Travel Bureau, Room 507, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, or Room 1407, La Salle Street Station, Chicago. 


f Pe). WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 33" 
exhibit a sample 1910 


ere are making money fast. Write at 

NY once once be full port Special ofer “NO MONE EY y REQUIE IRED until tl you receive and approve of 

your ie cycle to anyone tpn in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 

Sreight, and allow — iN DA SFR TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle ‘and put 

it to any toe you wish. If youare then not os Satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
low y EAC ae es Saka out ex mse one will not be out one cent. 


CTORY PRICES 7 p i tay grade bigge les it is possible to make ston ons small ponte 














ry cost. You save $10 to bo Not nis FA 
ing direct of us and a memecins segeaies behind your bicycle. UY. =e cle of 
} o": of tires oo poe rom anyone a until. you receive our a com our 
Wi yen receive beautiful catalogue and study our superb models 
A. ig vit B BE ASTO Sie yy de prices we - — a, we sell the heat fe 
les a lower pr e-are satisfied z.00 it we factory cost. 
DEA ee a Sh de name plate at double our puleen. cs. Orders filled the day received. 
AND SiGYCL MSc limited number aen ae by our Chicago retail will be closed out at once, 


‘ies cons COASTER TER BRAKE Sis Sind ent plcaeS6 wa waar aes 


or our 
information. It only costs a 


__ CHICAGO, ILL. 


ON CREDIT 
OFTIS 


SVSTEM 
GIVE YOUR = A DIAMOND RING 


write for Our New Catalog containing over 1500 beautiful 

Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to own or present as a gift to = loved one! Lybewe be sent on approval to your } 
>» place of business, or express any on your part. a every way, pay © 
»-fifth down and keep it, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. If not entirely rn it. We pay all c! % 

and take al) risks, We hove shosiate$ faith in our goods because we know they are the very best Serene highest grade of ~ 

workmanship. Account With Us iss confidential meee. Our customers use their charge accounts with us year 


after year, finding them a great convenience at —_ times as birthd ngs, etc. 
onds a o savings bank because they pay four 
lowest; our terms are easiest. We allow 8% re pant in ra Send a free 

copy of the Loftis Magazine, 


lOFTIS THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND act te "Rigi and Storie a nad 






Large Cat 
to get everything. be 


MEAD CYCLE co. = P15, 
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penemy wapeepe domly increase in valve trom 15% 
discount on 
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they will be above criticism. no is a paper of distinc- 
tion and conveys an impression of good taste, solidity 
and strength. 

t us send you the OLp 
Specimens. It contains . 
heads and other business fo: 
and engraved on the white 
HAMPSHIRE Bonn. 


Bonp Book of 
imens of letter- 
nted, lithographed 
and jourteen colors of OLD 


Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

The only paper makers in the world making 

bond paper exclusively. Makers of oe 

Hampshire Bond, “The Stationery of 

Gentleman,” and als Old oe Fel 

Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript 


AN ee 
Card Printing Pays Big Profits 


“Tran $878.85 in 12 
on with — press.” 5 ge oes wl at 


mith L. Foreman. 

Drug, Cigar and 

department stores, 

= windows, 
8 



























o experience or 


and fairs knowledge of 
biter good lo- 5m necess- 
cations. 


R easy payment plan 
rs honest, 
portunity 


pe mn morting ta 


Originaters and ‘Manuta 
Reference: Hamilton National Bank, Capital $500,000.00. 


SEND US 25c 


(AND 10c POSTAGB) 
for our big $1.00 book of plans. 


“LOW COST 
© MODERN HOMES” 


* showing housts - from “$1,500 to 
" $3,000. All new designs. 


_“ PALATIAL MODERN HOMES * 

5th Edition, with houses from 
$3,500 to $20,000. Price Be and 12c postage. 

“COTTAGES AND BUNGALOWS.”’ (6s small houses $300 
to $9;000.) Our price 25c and 5c postage. 

“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS.” (60 real bungalows and 
summer houses, $500 and up.) Sent for 25c and 5c postage. 
Art In Arehiteeture—81 per year. (The best magazine published) 
J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


Est. 1882. 1459 Murray Bldg., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















Deliver goods with. this 
car and save money. 
Cheaper than horses. 
Figures to F cies it free. 
“Our ‘Rapid’ saves 
$90 a month over cost 
of horses.” —A. Goyert, Greensburg, Ind. 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 506 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


MAKES HAPPY = 
HEALTHY CHILDREN 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
pee eae that of sews 
ng, brings every muse 
into play. Most health- 
ful form of outdoor 
exercises, kee lungs 
inflated Govelons oyaray bodies strangers, ‘straig’ t backs, 
broad shoulders. Makes children studious. You owe the 
ehildren this. delightful pleasure — you’!! save it in Goctor 
bills. Inexpensive, simple, pSunadetens oa80 2 po cams ox or m- 
plicated gears $9.01 to catch nat tear cloth Nota Rie but 
Roun ° , Willlast r years. 
ticulars and h lyi d booklet free on sequel: 
HEALTH arene ha CO., Dept. 0, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 










HEALTH 
| MERRY GO ROUND 
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A few easy payments will 

buy this invaluable Encyclo- 

pedic Dictionary: a modern 

reference-work for home or 
office 


THE New American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary is a dictionary and ency- 
clopedia combined. 

Asa dictionary; its five large volumes 
define 25,000 more words than -any 
other American Dictionary—2§0,000 
words in all—with accuracy and re- 
markable fulness. 


As an encyclopedia, it treats of 5o- 
ooo subjects. It was prepared and re- 
vised by scholarly editors eminent in 
scientific and literary research, making 
it invaluable for the office or home— 
especially. the home where young peo- 
ple are growing up. 

The five volumes contain 5,000 pages 
of clear print on heavy paper. ‘here 
are hundreds of illustrations aidin 
and explaining the definitions. Eac 
volume measures 11x9 inches. 


We will send the Dictionary, com- 
plete in five volumes, for your appro- 
val—without a cent of cost to you. If 
you are satisfied, keep the books.and 
send us $1 to bind the bargain, and 
$2 each month thereafter until _the 
price is paid. (See —— If not 
satisfied, return the books within ten 
days, at ourexpense. We take all the 
risk, because we are so confident you 
will be satisfied. 


The Werner Company 


Akron, Ohio 








THE TITUS MAIL SYSTEM 


MADE THESE MEN STRONG 


It can do for you what it has done for thousands of my pupils, 
during seventeen years of teaching my system of physical cul- 
true. Hundreds of letters come to me, praising my work, I 

have never had a dissatisfied pupil. 


Read what they say: 


1 “ Your training has done wonders.” 2 “I feel 
a@ new being.” 8 ** Il am a dyspeptic no longer.” 4“ I 
sleep like a log.” 5 ** I now look the worldi n the face.” 
6 * Business problems are no longer worries.”’’7 “A 

t benefit to — 8**My weight has been re- 
uced to where it should be.” 9 ** Weighed 40 pounds 
too little. Gaining daily.” 10 “* Thought I. had con- 
sumption; you should see me now.” 11 “ Every muscle 
in my body is as solid as. a rock.” 12 “TI never 80 
much confidence in myself.” 13 “ Life is worth living.” 
14 “It is making me a success in business.” 

Thus it is my work counts. Perfect health, perfect de- 
velopment—nerves restored, stomach trouble eradicated, 
the blood quickened—a new being. Could $5.00 spent in 
any other way do so much? Become an aiblet e 
a real speci hood or womanhood. Resolve 
NOW and write me for full particulars. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus Bld’g, Dept. U, E. 23d St., New York City 


Personal Instruction Given at the Titus Up-to-date Gymaasium 















Your Income Is Vital To You 





373 


12i%4c 
Per 


Acre 
Per Week 





Get a Florida East Coast Farm NOW 








Our Contract Protects Your Family Same as Life Insurance 


Five years ago a Mr. Conklin bought 25 acres on the 
Florida East Coast in the heart of the Indian River 
orange and grape fruit region. Today his land is worth 
from $300.00 to $1,000.00 per acre, and his 25-acre farm 
produces a bigger income every year than a 640 acre 
farm in Illinois or Iowa. 

Last year he produced $1,200.00 worth of strawberries 
off one acre of ground. In the same year he plowed up 
the strawberries and planted watermelons on the same 
acre, which provided enough money to cover the cost of 
growing both the strawberries and melons, and resetting 
the strawberries—making his $1,200.00 from strawberries 
a net profit. 

In the last four years. Mr. Conklin has successfully 
raised 44 different kinds of fruits and vegetables. 

Good land is becoming scarce in this country—the 
opportunity today is in Florida— for here is an opportu- 
nity to make a good income from a small plot of ground, 
and the price of this land today is 


The climate of the East Coast is acknowledged by resi- 
dents of other Florida. parts as the finest in the state. It 
was selected by Henry. Flagler for the location of his 
world-famed hotels. * 

The land on our East Coast tract requires neither drain- 
age nor irrigation. Slight drainage may be necessary in 
small spots, but the land is high and has perfect drainage 
because of the Indian River on one side andthe St. Johns 
River on the other. In fact the Indian’ River East Coast 
section has every advantage of soil, climate and trans- 
portation facilities. 


Who We Are 


The officers of this company are representative business 
men, farmers, judges, congressmen, bankers, etc,, of lowa’* 

These men could not afford to be identified with any 
other than a high grade’ investment proposition Here is 
@ partial list:— 





within the reach of all. 

Few persons realize the profits 
to be made from a Florida East 
Coast farm. Here is a partial list 
of the returns from several staples 
for which the demand is enormous: 

Celery will produce $1500 an 
acre; Oranges will produce 
$1000 an acre; Grape Fruit will 
produce $1000 an acre; Peppers 
will produce $600 an acre; Beans 
will produce $400 an acre; To- 
matoes will produce $350 an 
acre. Lettuce will produce $400 
an acre; Strawberries will pro- 
duce $1000 an acre; Irish Pota- 
toes will produce $450 an acre. 

Our land is in the heart of this 
great money producing section— 
it lies alongside of the Indian 








Leon S. Loizeaux, Banker and 
ag lowa. 
- W. Capitalist, Vin- 
are in the Heart | ton. town 
of the Famous | ,, Stanley S. Lichty, Sec’y, Corn 
t » ton, 
Indian River, aaa elephone Company, inton. 


Orange and Grape William Miller, Capitalist and 
Fruit Region. | Kon: Samcs'w:'Gosa Congress 
MY, indian River Fruit] 2, District of lowe, Cedar 
brings highest yiage, Franklin C. Platt, 
et prices. aterloo, Iowa, and others of like 

standing. 
Any Frait or Com- Judge an investment by the men 


behind it., We also court an in- 


mission Merchant vestigation of our land, and guar- 


y antee to refund. any money paid in 
will tell you $0 at the end of 60 days if you should 








River and the East Coast Railway, 
which provides 36 hour express service to Eastern Mar- 
kets. Loading stations are only two miles apart, and 
buyers for Northern Markets usually buy all produce 
right at the stations. 

In the, Indian River region is found a climate that 
averages [73 degrees—rarely going above 82 degrees in 
summer and below 62 degrees in winter. — 

It has been described as the most agreeable climate in 
the world, and this combined with its great natural 
beauty, makes it an ideal place to live. 

The soil is a rich sandy loam and muck, and this most 
perfect blend of soil and climatic conditions works won- 
ders with crops. 


Why You Should Select the East Coast 
The East Coast is not only a land of promise—it is 
also a land of fact. 


‘There is already an established market all over the 
United States for Indian River oranges and grape fruit. 


FLORIDA INDIAN RIVER 
LAND COMPANY 


210 Washington St., VINTON, IOWA 





find from investigation -that it is 
not everything claimed for it. ‘ 

Your family is thoroughly protected while you are pay- 
ing for your farm. The insurance clause in our contract 
provides that should you die at any time after making the 
fourth payment, a warranty deed to the property will be 
given your heirs—without any further payment being 
necessary. ; 


Get Our Special Introductory Proposition 


Our extremely low price of $20.00 per acre is based on 
timber land. We have some choice prairie land, worth 
in some parts as high as $100.00 per acre. As long as 
this prairie land lasts we will furnish half prairie and half 
timber land (for every sale of 20 or more acres) at the low 
timber land price ot tenes per acre. Our terms fare soc 
per acre per month—$z.00 per acre down. 

Send No Money. Fill out the coupon and send it in 
for our 32-page booklet—‘‘A Farm for You in: Florida."’ 
 alamerccingtingtesetions: segs ae clients ses hae imal 


FLORIDA INDIAN RIVER LAND COMPANY 
. 210 Washingto: 


1 n St., Vinton, Iowa. 

? Gentlemen :—Without obligation tome please,send me infor- 
mation regarding your Flo East Coast farms, and particu- 

° lars Depnating your money bat fer. 

© EAR... ceive coseveucsrsgntecensen: s0on ingen ciiuhsenwrenbhentasioedl 
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Irrigated Farm* and 


; 
= 


Fruit Lands 





I The Northern Pacific 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, 


c 
North Dakota, Montana, 


New, rich territory 


tabes ovey ve of nae and males agi 
: : orthwest such as is 
extends into or through- she la ~y Montana, Idaho, Washin; on tg Oregon, on or reached by 
orthern Pacific Railway,is exceedingly rich and requires coly mouse to yield 
| mm nen JB Rs. — is providec by arenes. = - edaes ated 
: . arming, and. vegetable raising a scientific profession, n 3 
Idaho, W asbington, Ore ideal climate is a strong argumpat ta favor of the Northwest. 


The small irrigated farm or orchard means grates gees with less labor. It 


crop a reason: Cena 
ted by government and iy 


rigated 








If you want to know more about the possibilities of making your efforts bring you-greater / 
returns, write for information ahout these a ands. Maybe the “ dry-farming” 
ere, will interest you. Write toni 


The int Ht an vo nothing and wil pay you well. Low | 
\ information will ¢ ou ing § 
round-trip Homeseekers’ fares effective twice ach month, a!so roundarip fammer Tourist 
tickets on sale daily June 1 to September 30. Long limits and stopovers. - 
The Scenic Highway Through the Land of Fortune 


Northern Pacific Railway 
+2 Pilger 90, 80 Pec Mina 
_A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger 


gon. 

being opened up by exten- 
sions now building. The 
Homeseeker’s Chance ! 


Irrigated Land Buyers Guide-THE NATIONAL 
IRR GATION JOUR AL Contains full, complete and re- 
8 liable information on all public 

and private irrigation projects. Tells how to_acqui irrigated 
lands, their cost, products, location, value, etc. Contains maps and 
comparative tables. Every bit of information relating to irrigated 
lands is contained in this magazine. The leading publication of its 
kind in the world, printed in colors, bmerm ef ustrated, special 
articles by authorittes on irrigation. Published monthly. Golden 
Opportunities in the Golden West. This beautiful maga- 
zine 12 months and the 208 page book ‘‘Irrigated Land Buyers 
Guide” for one dollar. 
NATIONAL IRRIGATION JOURNAL 

1111 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 
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Narren-Detrort 20” NEW YORK 


REAL ESTATE 
IS THE ONE INVEST-. 
MENT T 


CERTAIN 10 
INGREASE IN VALUE 
x kekek 


Our STOCK represents its actual ownership, 
yields a regular income, and enables the holder 
to obtain a share of that increase. 



















Standard from 
Tires to 
Spark Plug’’ 








—_o——_ 
Our BONDS (for any amount) are absolutely 
secured by it; yield 6% a year (payable semi-an- 


nually), and are redeemable in gold. 
Honest, Safe, Profitable Investments 


Write to-day for free booklet 8. 
showing past results und present conditions. 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Warren-Detroit “30” Roadster 
110 in. Wheel base 
$1100, including Bosch Magneto 


At last a “Thirty” for $1100—a 
big, powerful hardy car— 






































GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
HE Warren-Detroit ‘30” is the most highly standardized car ever offered as an A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and’ 
initial product. Every feature has been tested and proven. Not a single part of Adopted by over 900 Business Colleges, y. M. 
the Warren-Detroit is radical or experimental. The men behind it are able, ius adiaes Wak ican edo 
cessful, experienced—been building high-grade automobiles for years; they couldn’t 250 page Heme Study catalog free. Write to-day. 
1 a poor car. big THE ro] =_ SS ae 
is of standard four-cylinder type, cylinders cast tonneau with 34x3% inch tires, seating capacity for 








oc. Cylinders 4-inch bore by 4%-inch stroke. five passengers finest quality upholstering, finish and 5 
s are all on one side, mechanically operated bya _— body construction, $1250. HADDOCK KS 
2m shaft. This means fewer parts, less wear 


s weight. Transmission ‘is sliding gear, selective Prices include BOSCH HIGH TENSION MAGNETO, 


‘ ARE WORK-BOOKS, not essays. Young man said: “ Don’t saya 
l HREE speeds forward and reverse. Same as double sy stem with dry cells; highest le kick word, mother; I’m founding my whole life on ‘ Power for Suc- 

La ia F 7 switch; all wires with spring snap terminals. Two '» an ” 
nd in highest grade cars. inch “. cess. Lawyer; “The greatest training-book I know.” Business 
; . S-inch gas lamps with generator; square oil lamps man of “Power of Will:” “Worth $5,000.00. These practical 
clutch. We use an aluminum gone, fncnd with on dash; tail lamp; deep toned horn; complete set b ety tits take ee - 2 ~~ | 
t grade of leather, fitted with adjustable springs _ of tools; tire repair kit; pump and jack. Write for ao yng y _ a y H .* as sak tm 
ke up wear. You will find itsequal onlyin cars further details or see the Warren-Detroit dealer. gpd alge ange degen age eo! 7 SSS rolanenerTee 

ng at twice our price. 


: on cash order, after five days. You cannot lose. Get our handsome 
You have only to compare to realize that the Warren- 





: P : P ’ a i circulars now. POWER-BOOK LIBRARY, AUBURNDALE 
ure standard. Rear axle is semi-floating type; Detroit is standard construction but more than STATION, BOSTON, MASS, 
axle is a drop forged “‘1”-beam. Both axles are standard VALUE. The most for the money in 
t thirty per cent stronger than is actually neces- uality, size 


power and endurance. See the Warren- 
Chis is extra assurance of absolute safety. It etroit dealer. Get a demonstration and convince 
al of the pares nerd of safetyin Warren- yourself that the Warren-Detroit is the car you want. 
t construction throughout. ww y 

base, 110 inches. Tires on Roadster at $1100, arren Motor Car Cor, 


; inch. 34x3% inch tires, $50 extra. mi- Detroit, Mich. 











Iocan makea gooa of you at home dur- 
ing spare time. Write for my, free book, “How 
to Become a Good Penman.” It contains spec- 
imensand tells how others mastered ne 
ship by my method. Your name will be ele- 
gantly written on a cardif you enclose stamp, 


F. W. Tamblyn, 402 Meyer Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








ee a 
Wa V1 MOM anay Eares25 
PU [a AS auae * $10 
We will teach you by correspondence 
proteasion in the oe Mag By on 
PACE. DAVIS SCHOOL 
ress Devt. 522 Fage Bids. € 





Demi-tonneau 
34x 3% inch tires, $1250 








15 Days 


Free Trial 


This Typewriter Desk Saves 
6 Sq. Ft. Floor Space 


5 ~¢ % Free Trial. Ordinary tywriter desks occupy 
10 sq.ft. This one takes only four. That means you 
can put two Uhl stands in space of one ordinary desk. 
Has plenty —— for week’s supply stationery. 
Ri id steel frame, absolutely indestructible. 

‘orms—silent under operation. ove- 
Ww platf lent unde: t' M 




































ae ne 

i t of simple lever draws up castors so stand is changed zaneenoe| Cea. © Pe SG BB Oe 
Sota ehalenl aoed of allstands to most rigidand immovad/e. it. WU % HUN AHH 9 juin Ett 
ory Closes and locks at night (see illustration). Si... 6 *... esses ME cores ee 


ENTERPRISE AND FENCE COMPANY 
289 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

\A Good Living 

From Mushrooms 


Anybody can make a splendid 
SL 
me 


Uhl Art Steel Typewriter Stand ¢ahtner 


We will deliver one to you through your dealer on 15 days’ 
free trial if you will write us on your business letter head and 
state position you hold. If not entirely satisfactory, 

trial costs you not a penny. Write for fulll particu- 
lars first if you wish, giving dealer’s name. Then 
make trial. Address 


“The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2015 Dorr St., Toledo, Obio 
@® Makers of famous Uhl Art Steel Furniture 


andsome Lasy going Carleton Canoes the Ideal Craft fo 

«te ~— Represent 1910 canoe perfection in material, making beauty, serviceability and safety. 
Superb models—our ‘‘ best yet” after 25 years of canoe building. Special types: to satisfy 
every need. Illustrated catalogue, with full descriptions and prices of Carleton 


paddle, sail and motor canoes and accessories,sent on request, with name of nearest 
dealer. CARLETON CANOE CO., 75 Main St., OLD TOWN, MAINE 


fe We guarantee to teach you to 
S I ART A Only ga natal eee Pee am CORNET FREE! play by mail and will give you 
~ business of your own. Sent for m a Beautiful Cornet or any Band Instrument absolutely 
B U S } N ESS EE booklet. * MONEY-MARIN FREE. You pay weekly as lessons are taken. Instrument 











iG 
v 


VW ¥ te * 
pe SERNA OA rs 
—If you will send 
Y OR BUST “£2 
your gene su 
ly dealer, we will send you our Poultry Almanac absolutely 
ree; worth $1.00. Send a postal card for it today. Tells how 
to make your hens “ Lay or Bust.” Also about our wonderful 
“Lullaby” Brooders, costing only $1.50 delivered to you. 
Money back if not ee. THE PARK & PO) 
COo., 107 FRIEND STR . BOSTON, MASS. 


bid 











































19424,4:188 2 te 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED 

WHERE at i to} M'F’R’S PRI allo RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shi with of 
examination. ag~ Write for Illustrated Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 





FREE 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MAL is sent with first lesson. Write to-day for our 
BUSINESS.” Tt explains all. Write me to day; you booklet and wonderful tuition offer. < 

anced with net ewe aoe INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 


Address HUGH McKEAN 
Dept. 202, No. 2232 Kighth Ave., New ¥ 235 Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















SUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTEOTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 299 
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KEEP BABYS 
MEAD CLEAN 


Chap" 


















With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
gentle anointings with Cuticura, 
afford the purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of freeing 
the scalp of infants and children 
from minor eruptions, itchings 
and scalings and of establishing 
a permanent condition of hair 
health. For preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, from 
infancy to age, Cuticura Soap and 


Cuticura are unsurpassed. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin: Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co., 
Sapan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

&@ 32-page Cuticura Book, post-free,’ giving 
description. treatment and cure of skin affections, 


375 


M. P: DURABLE FLOOR VARNISH 
Price $2.50 per gallon 





Quarts 73c each 


Exhaustive tests conducted during many years show this varnish 
to be the most durable and elastic Floor Varnish on the market. 
It is impervious to water and does not mar nor scratch white. It 
is light in color, thus preserving the natural beauty of the grain. 
It can be used with equally good results over painted or grained 
surfaces. It dries hard in from 15 to 24 hours, and can be 
rubbed and polished or left in the gloss. 

For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will send by prepaid 
express, upon receipt of price. Full descriptive price list upon application 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes 


6593 GLIDDEN BLDG. CLEVELAND, O. 


OLiDDEN ) 




















This Free Book Tells How 


Women and Girls Earn Money 


Thousands are deserting the old voca- 
tions of Dressmaking, Stenography and 
Housework for New Profession. 


WE want to teach ambitious 
women and girls the NEW, 
FASCINATING, DIGNIFIED 
|} and PROFITABLE profession 
)jof Beauty Culture. We are 
>| paying for this advertisement 
>| to get the names and addresses 
of women and girls who want 
to fill the positions now open in 
High Class Hotels and Cities 
everywhere, on Ocean Steam- 
~’ N. the jarge Beauty Parlors 
: New York, Paris, London 
ond other cities. We can pre- 
pare you by mail.in a short 
time to accept:and hold one of 
|| these positions, or start a Beau- 
=| ty Parlor of your own. We fur- 
nish a beautiful Graduating 
| Credential just as quick as you 
——— complete our lessons in MANI- 
CURIN HAIRDRESSING. FACIAL AGE, 
Dp TREATMENT or CHIROPODY. 
Write today if you want toenter this new rofession. Now 
is your opportunity. Do not put it off. No matter where 
yp live send pe name and address at once for a copy 
of our 


International Institute of Beauty Culture 
DESK 16, E. 
No. 2236 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 































This is the Genuine Foster IDEAL Spring 
Its 25 Years of Supremacy Guarantee 
25 Years of Comfort and Sleep 


In starting housekeeping, buy good thirigs. 
This applies especially to spring beds. There 
are various kinds lower priced than Foster’s 
IDEAL, but they really cost more because 
they must be replaced every few years and 
are never as comfortable. 

Foster’s IDEAL has been built on honor for 25 years. 
Those sold the first year are as good as new. Mechanically 
and ———- it is perfect, built to yield luxurious, 
healthful rest—correctly cradling the body—for a lifetime. 


Booklet and nearest dealer’s name on request. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


were St., Utica, N.Y. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


tinguished inn ‘may be dis- Y 
ver ol imitations FY rhage 
trade-mark brass ete ep 
2 every Foster 1D 


te a ee we ~ 
“A Lage] pm os = = 
—_ 
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in The Factory of Precision, be it Rifle 






































Favorite Rifles sold than any 
other Rifle Model in the world, 
because they are more accurate 









than some Rifles that sell up to 





fifty dollars. 








Used by boys because of the 
ice—used by men because of 


Bull’s-Eye Accuracy. 


greatest accuracy is 











in this model. 





We make 1800 Favorite Rifles oe 


2» week—that’s why we can sell 
them at the price we do 





when the Rifle is 
ready to shoot. 

























that hold World’s 
Records. 

This Rifle and 
the other models 
shown are covered 
by the STEVENS 
GUARANTEE 


sot carry the particular firearm you would like to see, write us 


Here are Three Hard Hitters i our 43 different models, Every gun madle 
—T or Pistol, hits hard’and true. 


You have fifteen quick shots 
without reloading—tweive if you 
use .22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
Two Models: One takes .22short, 
only, the other takes any one of 
three cartridges—.22 short, 
long and .22 long Rifle, but the 


using .22 long Rifle exclusively 


the cartridge go in- 
to the chamber, you KNOW 


woodchucks, hawks, 
hares,crows and other 
crop thieves. 
rifling in this barrel 
is so precise that the 
same cartridge will 
shoot straight- 
er and with 
greater pene- 


The next time you are near your Sporting Goods Dealer or when vou pe pase re your Hardware Store ask them to show you the Stevens 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 255, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 



































STEVENS STEVENS © STEVENS 
FAVORITE VISIBLE LOADING REPEATING 
No. 17. List Price $6.00 REPEATING RIFLE HAMMERLESS 
There are more Stevens No. 70. List Price $8.00 SHOTGUN 


(SOLID BREECH) 
No. 520. List Price $27.00 
You cannot buy any other 


Repeating Shotgun at any price 
that has all these advantages: 


+22 


obtained b 
y 1. The safety of a solid steel 


wall between you and the 
shell. 

2. The Non-Balkable feature 
which makes it impossible 
for the quickest hand to 


loaded and 


ns clog it. 
ee sudipinbdaahaantenaeianeae 3. Easy working mechanism - 
same methods and exterminating such that with Non-Balkable 
with the same skill pests as gophers, wea- feature gets in six shots 
used in making our sels, rabbits, rats, with lightaing-like 
heavier Rifles squirrels, raccoons, rapidity. 


. Perfected balance and racy 
lines which make this gun 


The a Natural Pointer. 


Young shooters get into the 
“*sure shot class’’ and old 
shooters improve their 
scores quicker with a 
Stevens than with any 
other Repeater known. 


nich § tration than The balance and gen- 
waicn Is a guaran it will in any eral finish of the gun 
tee that binds. other rifle. make this possible. 


Line and 
will ship same to you direct EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of 


What kind of shooting are you interested in? 
SHARPSHOOTING, TRAPSHOOTING OR HUNTING? 


Write us which one and we will send you a detailed letter | iving you mvaluabie points and hints on either target work, trapsh or in 
r litthe game. Furthermore we will send you by return Ee goin aba 160- one < Gun Book with 209 illustrations . fraoel you — about 
uns, Pistols and Rifle Te est assortment of high firearms in the country all made under one r 


Success Magazine 





MAY 


OUTING 


@ The best all-round number 
of OUTING ever published. 


@ Beautiful color pictures of 
college sports. .Whigham’s 
COMMON SENSE OF GOLF. 
Wonderful game bird photo- 
graphs. COMEDIANS OF THE 
DIAMOND, by Van Loan. 


@. TWO ON THE TRAIL breathes 
the spirit and romance of the 
wilderness. It’s a bully story. 


@ All News-stands, 25 cents. 
$3.00a year. Send fifty cents 
in stamps to-day for three 
months’ trial subscription. 


@x OUTING MAGAZINE 


315. FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 

















Could You 
Sign This 






THE 


PAY Tq THE 

















Detroit _¥/7 — 197 no 4057 __ 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

: $2250 

SE DOLLARS 








Check? 














Eight years ago I certain- 
ly couldn't. I was making 
$15 a week. $2250 for a lux- 
ury was as far away from 
me as the presidency of the 
United States. I can doit 
now with good grace, and no 




















out—and the success of my school is the 
reason that a $2250 automobile is only one 
of the many good things | can now af- 
ford.” What I have 
you how to do if 
me half way and as 


American Collection Service, 


one I can tell 
ou will meet 
the question. 


W. A. SHRYER, President 
322 State St., Detroit, Mich. 





one left me a fortune either. 

irted a Collection Business on my own 

it grew and grew until | found my- 

wwner of a big business. Then I dis- | 
red room for thousands in the same bus- 

and | founded a school to teach others [ 








uccess with the mistakes and delays cut 





— -_- = i eeeenellleceataieemeina 
W. A. SHRYER, President 
American Collection Service, 322 State St., Detreit, Mich- 
Sir: Without any obligation on my part, answer the 


——— “How may I build up from no.hing a money- 
ing Collection Business?” . 


Wrongly combined foods 
kill (gastritis, appendicitis, tonsilitis, 





No factory foods, 


Brainy Foods 


in ordinary, 


One helpless gentleman, 
gaining strength, p—— 
ga 

foods 


no drugs, 


daily use. 


Indigestible, irritat 
cause of hoimeiness ( 


gh constipation, tumors, 
ferment and 


“Instructive Tests of Brainy Diet” Free. 
G. H, Brinkler, Food Scientist, Dept. 








in easy, 
struction. oe By page = 
successful teaching. Financial 


Eleven years’ s 


FREE SOt¥ir * tuppifes wo cach student 
Write for yy —~ ated 


SCHOOL of APPLIED ART am 
Founded 1899 A 18 Fine Arts Bldg. B 












BIG SALARIES — 
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SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD). MENTION git oy cA MAGAZINE’’ IN- ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


8 -Washington, D, 0. 


gradi 
F EARN $25 TO 1 $100 PER WEEK 


Individual Home 
rt Instructors. 
returns 














but 


















Yo men of good c ex- 
ba pert auto salesmen of teshanta anich within. 13 
y tour Euro in uinmer-at big salar and. ex ex-| 
you & we cane 7 wiule faking 
Jon postion. We employ yon while 
” Robert L. Myers Automobile a Washington, Weshigtn, 2. , 
Salary $150. Mo. . Largest school of Auto engineering 








SEE PAGE 299 
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Full grown, roomy, 5-passenger Capacity—Massive 
ber —Wide and unusually long tonneau, with Com- 
fortable Space to put in 2 additional Seats. Many, 
no larger, are ed 7-passenger cars. 





“"\TELLLLARE 


Wheel 
Base 
116 
Inches i 


Weight 
2500 
Pounds 





quarter”’ size cars now. 


Up Indian Hill on High and 
Second 


In Cincinnati, the city of hills, whose 
gtades are the terror of motorists, the 
Enger “40” is famous—demonstrating 
again and again our Splendid Surplus of 
power on such grades as Indian Hill, two 
niiles long, which the Enger ‘‘40” négo- 
tiates on ‘‘high” speed and ‘‘second,” 
finishing on ‘“‘high” at 40 miles an Hour 
with 4 or 5 passengers. Most of the high- 
est priced cars make this hill only on ‘“low”’ 
speed. See illustrations here. 

Size—Power—Speed 
Silence—Easy “Getaway” 

With size and Enger ‘‘40” power this 
car at only $2000 has the actual racing 
speed available—with particularly silent 
performing engine, and easy ‘‘ get away.” 
No startling jerks or jumping at the start. 
And even on the hardest tests of our 
power, such as after an Indian Hill climb, 
finishing on ‘‘ high” speed at 45 miles an 
hour, the tax on the engine does not heat 
it to any appreciable extent. 


Permanent Performance 

Enger ‘* 40 "flexibility and its responsive- 
ness to sudden, or steady strain gives it in 
this respect practically all of the advantages 
so muci: talked of by six-cylinder carmakers. 
It is the permanent performance car, most 
economical of operation and also in main- 

































+640’? Performances? 


Summer and Gest Streets 


























“4 B an Enger “40. 
i SOC eE EEE EEEREE REEEE EEE ER ER RE Ee 
x- 
ob Oe ms | ACTOS | 1... oe eee eee ce ne eeeeneeneeeeeeeeceeser es 
7) 
x-" 
ré setae aceeus ees cesses sree neetenseeseeusunansenees 
oo | Note—Use this for convenience—or a postal or letter. 
o - 

F Photographs Enger “40” Climbing Indian Hill, Cincin- 
2 nati On“ High” and “ Second ”—Finishing On “ High” at 45 






Miles Per Hour. 











Illustrated Enger Book Coupon 


The Enger Motor Car Co., Factory, Summer and Gests Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Send me your Enger “40” Catalog and Pamphlet B entitled “Seven Reasons Why I Should Buy 





= TO BUY 


MOST REAL AUTOMOBILE BUYERS ARE 
DEMANDING MORE SIZE AND POWER 


ONLY inexperienced, “first car” buyers are taking “ three 
Or size with inadequate power— 
or power Without balancing weight. Enger “ 40”’ size is actually 
massive and balances our. “extra 10” horse power, not only 
readily noticeable on easy going but responding to the touch 
with always power to spare on the hardest hills, sand or mud. 


tenance, as the high quality of materials 
and workmanship in the Enger ‘‘ 40” allow 
least chance for depreciation from service. 


Read What These Expert 

Judges Say— 
We quote here an unsolicited and genuine 
expression of an expert on car values ahd 
automobile performance—backed, as you 
will see, by his competitors in a territory 
long experienced in automobile tests and 
service. We are just as proud of this state- 
ment, and it is just as true, as if the writer 
were not the Enger ‘‘40” Distributor in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey 
and Delaware. 


NORRISTOWN, PA., March 23. 1910. 

‘*T have gotten my Enger ‘‘40"’ all tuned 
up and she certainly runs fine. Yesterday I 
caught a $5000 car, on one of the heaviest 
hills in this part of the country. The $5000 
car had five people in it and the top and 
windshield up and I the same, and the way 
I trimmed that car was certainly fine to see, 

It was about one third the way up the hill 
when I went over the top. My car surprised 
everybody in its ability to throttle down. I 
have gotten it tuned so that I can put the 
spéedometer pointer on one mile an hour 
and then drop it back against the stop. 
Several agents of competing cars would not 
believe this until I took them out and showed 
them, and after I showed them they were 
unanimous in stating that the ENGER ‘‘ 40” 
has no competition in the $2000 class. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) HENRY LOWE BROWNBACK.” 


As a Prospective Purchaser, Or Automobilist, Will You Kindly Send Us Your 
Name For Catalog—Full Descriptions and 


Illustrated Literature of Enger 


The Enger Motor Car Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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You don’t guess when you buy a Regal “‘30”—you know 


i 


* 


S 





a good car. 


The only five-passenger, four-cylinder 


touring car at the price that can point to a record of 
















R 


| 


Passenger 
ing Car; 


ister: 


inch 


eel Base; 


by Tonneau 


We Point to Our Record 


SHE Regal ‘‘ 30” is the original touring car of its 
und power to be sold for $1250. 

s may claim equal simplicity, style, power 

id strength, but—no other maker of a car at 


Other 


n point to a record of three years’ success. 


loes this three years’ experience in the hands 

mean to you? It means that when you buy 
you get a finished product—without an 
A car that has gone 
most severe and exacting tests in the ser- 
d come out triumphant for three years. 
u buy a Regal ‘‘30” you get a car without 

’ that cause trouble, annoyance and ex- 
car that, by a series of progressive refine- 
en developed into a harmonious, reliable 
that is well nigh perfect, with an es- 
reputation for satisfactory service and low 


30 


xperimental 


in 


5 OD 


shir 


feature. 


ration 


ssel 


rave 


The 


) that the Regal ‘‘ 30” is, without exception, 
1utomobile value in the world for the 


st 


tial the 1910 Regal ‘‘ 30” 


| 


request). 


Best Proof of Value 


is the same 
d the terrors of Rocky Mountain roads 
deserts and now holds the touring car 
1 New York to San Francisco. (Story of this 





; Success, May 
FILL OUT AND MAIL 


AL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


end 


Detroit, Mich. 
me information and literature about the 


ay 
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money. How do we prove it? Listen to a few letters 
from those who have bought : 


Louis Wotr, Wolf Bros. & Co., Bankers, Philadelphia. 
“While I own a Mercedes, Renault and other high priced 
cars, I get more pleasure from my Kegal ‘30’ than all the 
others combined.” 

F. S. GriFFin, M. D., Mansfield, Mass. ‘“ Since July 2nd, 
1909, have averaged over 2,000 miles a month. I consider the 

egal one of the sturdiest, quietest and least expensive to 
maintain of any moderate priced car on the market. My car 
has given perfect satisfaction.” (Dec. 1, 1909). 

O. G. FREYERMUTH, M. D., San Francisco. “In six 
months have covered over 4,000 miles on all types of roads. Up 
difficult mountain des, through deep’dust and mud. Cost 
of maintenance is less than that of a horse.” 

G. A. LEONARD, Sheffield, Ia. ‘*My car has made 5,000 
miles with no expense, except for tires, gasoline and oil. Car 
is in perfect condition. My next will be a Regal ‘ 30.’” 

’ 

ALBERT E. Gipson, Waterloo, Ia. “ Drove my Regal Fa 
over 7,000 miles. Consider it the best thing made today for 
the money, bar none.” 


Now read this boiled-down history: In 1907 we 
built 175 cars. There are 


6500 Regals Building for 1910 


The extraordinary value of this extraordinary car has 
built up this enormous demand simply of itself. The 
Regal ‘ 30” will do anything that any car can do. 


Comparison will prove that it is just as roomy, 
just as comfortable, luxurious and easy-riding as 
any car at any price; easier riding than any'car at 
an equal price. 

It has Power, Style, Strength, Beauty; it is so simple 
in control and so easy to operate that any woman can 


Regal Motor Car Company 


three years’ success 


Licensed under 
the Selden 
Patent 








drive it. Silent, smooth and instantly responsive in 
operation because of its wonderful refinement. 


Specifications of 1910 Regal “30” 


Motor: Four cylinder, four cycle; cylinders cast in 
pairs. 4” bore, 4’ stroke, three-bearing crank shaft, 
30 horse power. Cooling: Water. An exceptionally 
efficient thermo-syphon system of cooling and large 
sized fan placed on adjustable bracket on motor. 
Ignition: Remy high tension magneto and batteries. 
Lubrication: Splash System. Carburetor: Schebler. 
Clutch: Leather face cone with spring inserts. Trans- 
mission: Sliding gear sele: tive type; three speeds, for- 
ward and reverse. Drive, direct shaft. es: Two 
internal and two external operating on rear wheel 
drums, double acting and compensating. Wheel Base: 
107". Tires: 32x34. Tread: 56”. Springs: Front 
semi-elliptical, rear full elliptical scroll. Speed: Five 
to forty-five miles on high gear. Upholstering: Gen- 
uine leather over curled hair and deep coil steel springs. 
Equipment: Two gas lamps, three oil lamps and gas 
generator, Remy high tension magneto, horn, set of 
tools and complete tire repair kit. 


Order Your Regal “30” Now 


Deliveries are now being’ made promptly. But it 
will be wise for you to see the Regal dealer at once or 
get in touch with us at the factory and we will give 
name of nearest distributor, through whom you can 
arrange a demonstration. Better write today. 


To Dealers—If you want to sell the most satis- 
factory car of its type—a husiness builder and a 
business holder—get in touch with us QUICK. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 


Canadian Trade Supplied by Regal Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


® GUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION *“*SUCOESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED! BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 299 
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Hot Sun -- Stifling Streets 


That time is approaching. When it arrives stop at the next soda fountain and treat your hot, tired and 
thirsty self to a glass of delicious, refreshing Coca-Cola. It will cool you---relieve your fatigue and quench 


your thirst as nothing else can. 5c Everywhere 


Send for our Free Booklet—“The Truth About Coca-Cola.” It tells all about it--what it is and why it is so delicious and wholesome. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY - - Atlanta, Ga. 
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But there are none so a arta and absolutely none 
are genuine without t 
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Copyright, 1909, Kellogg Toasted 


THE KIND WITH THE FLAVOR—MADE OF THE BEST WHITE CORN 
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